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PREFACE. 



^ 



In the present volume I have tried to give the last 
results of enquiry into the early history of England. 
Perhaps no period has been more profoundly studied, 
or less generally understood. The true explanation 
of this apparent anomaly is, I believe, that the great 
works of Sir F. Palgrave, Mr. Kemble, and their 
followers, have suffered in popular estimation from 
the elaborate treatment and profuse illustration which 
make their writings invaluable to scholars. I have 
condensed the history of twelve hundred years into a 
single volume, with a view to the large class who 
want time or inclination to pursue English history as 
an exclusive study. I think, too, that the labours of 
antiquarians, essayists, and philologists require from 
time to time to be reduced to order, for the mere pur- 
pose of comparison. An imperfect, even a false, theory 
of the connection and interdependence of events, is 
better than none at all. Without regard to the powers 
of arrangement, and vivid narrative style that make 
M. Thierry's "Conquest of England" a work of 
genius, I am sure the theory of races which it de- 
velopes, however unsound it may be in its principles 
and application, has had results of the last importance 
in stimulating enquiry. 
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VI PREFACE. 



I believe my ovirn differences from the school of 
Hume and Robertson are mainly referable to the 
•principle that all changes in the constitution of so- 
ciety have been gradual and partial. That Nature 
does nothing violently, and that there is no great 
difference between man and man as regards the ulti- 
mate facts of life, are commonplaces, virhich cannot 
even be claimed for the present century. But it is 
of some moment, virhether yve regard the Saxons as 
inheriting or as destroying Roman civilization, and 
virhether we use the terms barbarous and civilized as 
purely relative, or as having a certain absolute value. 
Further, I believe we must estimate every age by 
what it is at its highest. At least, it is not fair to con- 
trast the short^comings of one century with the excel- 
lences of another. We can afford quietly to pass by 
the attacks of continental journalists, who confine their 
view of England to our police reports, our pauperism, 
and the ignorance or misery of a few districts under 
exceptional circumstances. AU the facts ever quoted 
against us may be true, but they are not the whole 
truth. Those who draw their view of mediaeval 
England from a few acts of violence, which the 
chronicles recorded for their enormity, from the gene- 
ral want of material comforts, and from the imperfect 
education of a pre-scientific period, are surely special 
pleaders rather than historians. The political consti- 
tution which we inherit, our common law, even our 
philosophy, bear the traces of mediseval workmanship 
as plainly as the castles and churches that still testify 
to the past. The ideas that regulate the life of gentle- 
men were not derived from Greece and Rome, or 
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PREFACE. VU 

invented by eighteenth-century savans. We cannot dis- 
claim our fathers without being untrue to ourselves. 

My present volume is complete in itself. But 
should it appear to answer its purpose, I hope to con- 
tinue it till the period of the Reformation, which is 
already well occupied. Having rigidly restricted my- 
self to English history, and to the period I am discuss- 
ing, I have left untouched many subjects, which a 
more general work on the Middle Ages would naturally 
embrace. I have tried to limit my references to cases 
in which there was some doubt, or where I felt bound 
to acknowledge the assistance derived from other 
writers. With all allowances, and in spite of all help 
from the unwearied kindness of my friends, and from 
the courtesy of some who were strangers to me, the 
first edition of a first volume cannot fail to be imper- 
fect. I have to thank two of my own family for cor- 
recting the text. Mr. Sandars and Mr. Earle have 
kindly assisted me in some of those portions which 
relate to Roman law and Anglo-Saxon antiquities. 
To Mr. Shirley of Oxford, whose accurate and wide 
knowledge of our early history is known to all who 
study it, I am not only indebted for much informa- 
tion and many criticisms, but for his notes on the life 
and letters of Becket, which he liberally placed at my 
disposal. The constant help I have received from my 
old friend and colleague, Professor Brewer, is only 
one of many obligations that I owe him. 

CHARLES H. PEARSON. 

10, Golden Squabb, Mabch 25th, 1861. 
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ERRATA. 

Page 64, note 2, line 11, for " Viatka " read " Wiarda." 
„ 89, line 13, after *' Maxima " innert " CsasariensiB." 
„ 93, line 1 1, for " Cadwalla " read « Ceadvalla." 

„ 101. note 2, line 1, instead of ^ Bishop Frederick the First, ;nis- 

sionary," &c., read " Bishop Frederick, the first missionary,'* &c. 

„ 119, note 1, line 8, instead of " voL iii." read " vol. L" 

„ 141, line 30, instead .of *' the throne " read " Borne." 

„ 145, note 1, omit lines 11, 12, and 13. 

„ 203, instead of" Dane-gild" read " Dane-gelt." 

„ 238, note 1, line 3, before ** nephew" insert " grand." 

„ 246, note 1, line 7, for " Ron" read " Ron." 

„ 250, line 20, instead of " Edward " read *' Eldred." 

„ 273, line 11, instead of " Montaigne " read " Mortain.'* 

„ 298, note 1, line 4, omit *' died." 

„ 342, line 29, insert a comma after ** Robert." 
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THE 

EARLY AND MIDDLE AGES 
OF ENGLAND. 



THB EACES OF BRITAIN. 

THB TURAlTUir THEOKY.— ITBLSH PKETEN8I0NB. — GAEL.— ILTMBT.^OALLI. — 
■BELQX. — TRACES OF SABLT OSBMANIC BETTLBlfENTS ON THB SAJBT COAST.—* 
GIYILDSATIOK OP THB NATXYEB. — DBVIDICAL BELIOION. 

Who were the first inhabitants of Britain, is among the un- 
settled questions of history. It is possible that a primeval 
, people, represented at present by the Basques and the Fins, 
wandered in pastoral tribes over all Europe, while Kelt and 
German were still east of the Volga. Popular legend in 
every country of Europe commemorates a race of dwarfe, a 
simple and kindly people, armed with stone-tipped arrows, 
acquainted with hidden treasures, and mostly keeping aloof 
from the haunts of common men. These were perhaps the last 
of the sons of the soil, whom invasion had dispossessed of 
their homes, and who were not yet merged with their con- 
querors.* But the only proof of this theory lies in tho low 
intellectual capacity of some very ancient skulls,- and in the 

1 Campbell's Popular Tales of the Highlands, vol. i., pp. c-cz. 

' Wilson's Prehistoric Annals of Scotland, pp. 163-187. Dasenf s Tales from 
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2 THE ^YMRT AND THE GAEL. 

Mongolic features of a few village tribes in remote districts. 
More poritive evidence is desirable for England, wbere legion- 
aries from the Lower Danube have been quartered, or for 
France, over which the horsemen of Attila swept. We seem to 
be treading on firmer ground if we accept the people of Wales as 
representatives of the men with whom Cassar fought in Britain. 
Native history tells us ^ that the ancestors of the Kymry sailed 
from the Land of Summer (Deffix)bani), where Constantinople 
is, across the Sea of Clouds (the German Ocean) to the Isle of 
Honey (Britain), and found it only occupied by the bear, the 
wolf, and the humped ox (urus). But this legend, in which 
some have traced the line of journey in a flight before Scythian 
enemies, is in £EUit a fanciful pedigree drawn up in a late century 
to connect the vain-glorious clans of west England with the 
distant and splendid Byzantine Empire. We know now 
that the Kymric or Welsh tribes were never more than 
one among several peoples in Britain, and as they did not 
penetrate into the mountains of the Northern Principality 
till the fifth century,^ it is probable that the Erse or 
Gaelic tribes, whom they dispossessed, have a better daim 
to be considered sons of the soil. Other facts point to the 
same conclusion. The ancient Cornish tongue which pre- 
vailed in the countries of the south-west, is intermediate 
between the Welsh and Erse,' as if conquest or immigration 
had joined the two kindred races ; and the circumstance that 



the Norse, p. Izzri Mr. Dtma rejects this theory. — Crania Bri|azmica, Beeade i. 
p. 20. In the Notitia Imperii ire find, under the Dux Britannianun, a Pre&ctoa 
Equitnm Crispanonun, whom PanciroUua brings from Crispiana in Pannonia, 
and a Prefeotus Aln Saviniann (from the Saave) Hunno.— Pancir. Comment 
vol. ii, pp. 142- U4. The Ala Baviniana was stationed along the yaUum. Dr. 
Knox has written a paper, which I cannot now recoTer, on the traces of tha 
Huns in Kent. The Yandals, whom Probns settled in England, wonld no doubt 
be half Mongolic. 

1 Triads, quoted by Lappenberg. — ^Eng. Gesoh.y Band, i.^ p. 7. 

» Vestiges of the Gael in Gwynedd, by the ReT. B. Jones. 

* Gamett, Philological Transaetions, YoL i., No. 9. In the case of the 
Axmorican language^ which stsnds in a somewhat similar relation to Welsh, we 
haTe eridenoe, which may be called historical of Kymric or Coniiah exiles 
lottling among a kindred but different people. 
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GAULISH IBIBBfl IN BRITAIV. 8 

Ihe kings in bistoiieal times were connected irith the ruling 
fEuniUes of Wales, seems to designate the Kymiy as the in- 
traders. Now we cmly know certainly of two disttiots in which 
the Weidi dialect was spoken anciently, South Wales and the 
province west of Leeds, between the Mersey and the Tyne, the 
<dd Kymry-land or Cumberland. This position on the western 
d&ores lends some probability to the conjecture of Tacitus' that 
they came originally from Spain, though the "curled hair'' 
and "swart features/' to which he appealed, are insufficient 
evidence, and tiieir yery existence is now disputed by observersl 
The question is rendered doubly difficult by the &ct, that 
alAough the £ymric tribes appear in England distinct from 
the Gael in the west, and from the Gaulish or Loegrian tribes 
in the east, there is some reason, from local names and lan- 
guage,^ to connect the Gaulish tribes with the Kymric rather 
than with the Erse variety of the Kelts. Probably the 
two great £Etmilies were spread intermixedly over France and 
Spain, and differed in civilization as they had moved on to- 
wards the Atlantic, or lay near the Mediterranean, the great 
highway of the world's masters. 

The Kymry, then, were neither the only nor the first 
people who had invaded England before the dajrs of Caesar. 
The eastern and southern shores of the island lay still more 
open to attack than the west, and the continent swarmed with 
tribes whom ikmine, or pressure from without, or mere ambition, 
perpetually impelled upon their neighbours. Adventurers 
from Gaul probably led the way into England, and the 
names Brigantes and Parisi in Durham and East Yorkshire, 
Cenomaxmi in East Anglia, and Atrebatii in Berkshire or 
North Hampshire, belong equally to the continental districts 
of Bregenz, Paris, Maine, and Arras. The influences of 
a oammon tongue and fiuth outlasted the ^oiigration, and 
Britain was regarded as a holy island in Chtul at a time when 



1 Tadti Agrioola, cap. zi 

> Prichaxd'B Fhysical Histoiy of Man, toL iii., nctioB 10« 
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4 THE BELGiB AND DIVITIACUS. 

its southern coasts had been wrested by the Belgse (probably a 
Walloon people) £rom their Graulish colonists. This inroad of a 
kindred yet different tribe was successful on the souths as the 
Kymryhad already been on the west ; the actual settlers were 
subdued or driven out of Hampshire, Sussex, and Kent, and 
the great fortified fosse (Ghrim's Dyke) which encloses Salis- 
bury and Silchester, was probably at once the rampart and the 
march of the new nationality.^ Divitiacus, chief of the Suessones 
(Soissons) was reported to have been king of Britain a few years 
before Csesax crossed the Channel.^ The sovereignty of the 
entire island can scarcely have been enjoyed by a barbarous prince 
of Gaul. It seems natural, therefore, to surmise that his position 
was like that of William the Conqueror in the first year of the 
Conquest, and that he only held a portion of England, south of 
the Thames and east of Salisbury, as an appendage to his con* 
tinental dominions. Death or the Roman sword hindered 
Divitiacus from pursuing and consolidating his conquests, if he 
ever meditated the passage of the Thames. 

It is a question still undecided,' whether there were not 
Frisian or Saxon tribes on the eastern coasts of Britain before 
the landing of CsBsar. This theory would place the Saxon 
invasion some five hundred years before its customary date. 
It rests chiefly on the supposed Germanic names of two 
tribes, the Coritavi * and the Catieuchlani, on the title Comes 
Litoris Saxonici,* given to the Roman ofilcer who governed 
the littoral from the Wash to the Adur, and on the fact 



* On the Belgic Ditches, Dr. Guest ArchiDol. Jouizl, No. zzx., pp. 143-157. 

* Cflssar, De Bell. Gall., lib. iL, c. 4. 

* Kemble'B Saxons in England, yol. L, chap, u Meiiyale*s Bomans under 
the Empire, Yol. yi., p. 29. 

* In the Mahinogi of Lladd and Llevelys the Coranians, who are pro- 
bably the Coritavi, are mentioned aa a foreign race in Britain, and as the 
enemies of Lludd, whose legendary pedigree makes him brother of Cassibellaun. 
Guest's Mabinogion, yol. iiL The soyenth Triad brings them from Germany. 
The positioD of the district from which they spread, Lincolnshire, would fayoixr 
the theory of a foreign origin. 

^ In the Notitia Imperii, the date of which is uncertain, but which pro- 
bably belongs to the 4th century. 
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THE SAXONS IN BRITAIN. O 

that the Saxons in the fifth century seem to have found 
a kindred people already established in East Anglia, since 
no definite conquest of that district is on record. But the 
mere names of tribes are at best weak proofs and in the 
instances quoted we do not know whether they were recog- 
nized in the language of the people who bore them, or were 
sobriquets affixed by their neighbours. The second and third 
arguments are more reliable, but they must not be strained. 
They only tend to establish the presence of Teutonic tribes under 
the Roman dominion. Now, we know that Marcus Aurelius,' at 
the close of the Marcomannic war, transplanted a number of 
Germans into Britain, while Probus a little later brought in 
Burgundians, and colonies thus planted are generally on a large 
scale. Apart from imperial policy, it is possible, and perhaps 
probable, that Frisian immigrants settled in England under the 
rule of Eoman ^reefects, just as a tribe of the Sioux Indians might 
cross into Canada, and expel the Delawares from their hunting 
grounds, without any hindrance from us. Such displacements of 
peoples occurred very often during the decadence of the empire; 
and when a native rebellion, such as that of the Iceni, had 
been put down, immigration into the desolated districts would 
probably be encouraged. Appian, Strabo, and Tacitus,* believed 
the Britons, without exception, to be Keltic. It is true that 
the Romans were no philologists, but they could hardly be 
mistaken in supposing that their interpreters employed only 
one language in conversing with Gauls and Britons. It is 
more likely that dialects would be mistaken for independent 
languages ; the Welsh, in the ninth century, already spoke of 
the Britons* as " semi-articulate." With the one exception of 
the' Coritavi, who, however, occupied six counties, stretching 
inland over Derbyshire, we may probably place the first great 
immigration of the Saxons between the death of Agricola, a.d. 

^ Dio Caflsius, 71, 72, quoted by Kemble. — Saxons in England^ yoL i., p.l2. 
Appian, De Bell. Oiy., c 2. s. 17. 

2 Strabo, p. 271. Tacitus, Agricola, c. 11. Appian, De Bell. CIy., c. 11, 

8.17. 

> Nennius, Hist Brit, c. 27. Hy argument will not be much affected if 
the date of Nennius be more recent. 
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6 FHT8ICAL CKARACIERISTICS OF TIIE BRITONS. 

84, and the insurrection of Caransius, a.d. 287. The snoceas 
of the Belgo-Gterman usurper^ and his dependence on foreign 
auxiliaries, are best explained by the sapposition that a part of 
his subjects were his countrymen by descent. 

It appears to simplify history when we reduce the first 
inhabitcmts of our country to four main diyisions — ^the Quelic, 
Kymric, Gaulish, and Belgic, of one great Keltic fiunily. 
The simplicity is fallacious. It is probable that these tribes 
differed from one another in habits, polity, and ciyili2ation ; it 
is certain that we haye no right to confound them with the 
Gauls of the continent, or to patch up a mosaic of notices firom 
Greek and Eoman authors in different centuries. The England 
of Queen Elizabeth could hardly be reproduced from a know- 
ledge of the United States under President Buchanan. What we 
really know of our British ancestors is derived from the Testiges 
of their homes, from a few skulls and other bones, and from the 
evidence of fossil words, quite as much as from any historical 
record. The British physique, if we may judge from the better 
specimens of the human remains found in barrows, was that cf 
a weak and impulsive, but not an unintelligent race. The 
average capacity of the skull is smaller than that of Saxon and 
Roman crania, but its form is less irregular ; and, indeed, is 
often exquisitely symmetrical. The predominance of the middle 
or emotional compartment, and a certain deficiency in the back 
part, indicating a weak will, are its chief features : the frontal 
developement is commonly good, though not equal to the 
Ghreek type. Modem theory would view with suspicion the 
prehensile thumb, equalling in length the forefinger ci the 
hand, as if something of a lower nature had not yet been worked 
out in the growth of the race. But our scanty facts must not 
be pressed ; even in the island itself the extremes of civiliza- 
tion were hr apart. CsBsar heard of tribes in the interior^ who 
were stiU unacquainted with tillage, and whose wives were com- 
mon in the &mily ; but the Belgic peoples among whom he 
penetrated, though they tattooed their bodies with woad. 



> Kemble, Saxoiu in England, voL i.,p. 12. « CnMr, De BeU. CWL, Ub. v., c. M. 
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BRITISH CIVILIZATION. 7 

were almost as civilized as the Gatds of the continent. 
The tribes highest in the scale seem to haye made use of 
coined money,^ to have been able to work tin and lead 
mines,' to make bronze, to cement stones by glazing 
ihem with fire, to manufacture wicker-work, to make 
war-chariots, to train horses and dogs, to ornament their 
anns, and to correct the deficiencies of a clay soil by 
dressing it with lime.* These are rather higher arts 
than belong to mere savages. But their artistic percep- 
tions were weak ; they had no architecture or sculpture ; they 
traded with Gaul for ivory bracelets and necklaces, for amber 
and vessels of glass ; and trinkets of this kind made up their 
entire commerce. Their homes were circles of huts hoUowed 
out of the hills or heath, with wattled sides and thatched roo& 
secured against a sudden attack by a palisade and ditch; 
only among the more advanced tribes the houses had low 
stone walls, conical roofe, and a single arched entrance, at 
once doorway and window. The teeth found in skulls are 
commonly sound in texture, but are often worn away, as if with 
exercise upon parched peas or grain, or with gnawing bones.* 
As they eat coarsely, they drank largely of the beef and mead 
which took the place of wine in the north.* Huntsmen and 
fishermen they would be by necessity ; their skill in training 
dogs seems to show that they took kindly to the sports 
of the field ; and the implements of a game like nine- 
pins have been found in the north, deep down, almost fossil- 
ized in a bog,^ as the players no doubt left them when 

* Hawkms (Englisli Silyer Coins, pp. 8, 9,) tliinks the money was coined in 
Britain. Akennan thinks it was brought over firom Gaul, Archseologia, vol. 38. 

* A plate of lead has been found in Yorkshire with the name of the Em- 
peror Claudius, and the date ▲. n. 49. As this was only five years after his in- 
Taaion, it is inferred that the mines had been opened by the Britons. — UniTer- 
aal Beview, March, 1860. Again, the primitiye Welsh word gof^ a smith, is 
some proof of the capacity to work metals. — Sat Beview, Bee. 26, 1857. 

'Puny, lib. xvii.,».4. 

« Wilson's Prehistoric Annals of Scotland, pp. 187-188. Crania Britannioa, 
Decade ii., p. 74. 

' Dioecorides, lib. ii., o. 110. 

* Wilson's Prehistoric Annals of Scotland, pp. 568-664. 
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8 D&UIDICAL RELIGION. 

the final smnmons hurried them away to that batde-field 
wUch. was to be their last. To complete the imperfect detaik 
of this picture of early life, we may reproduce in fancy the 
British chief, with his *' glib " of matted chestnut hair and his 
moustachei with the broad chest, and long arms, and high 
cheek-bones of his race, and with the plaid thrown loosely about 
him, controlling his clan with traditional authority, which only 
the Dmid and Bard could mitigate. Not, indeed, that all dis- 
tinctions of rank must be supposed wanting. Gentle, free, and 
serf, were no doubt to be found in the British clans, as in 
those of Gaul at that very time, and in the Welsh afterwards. 
But for all practical purposes the chief was probably supreme, 
60 long as he did not outrage justice or violate public opinion. 

Ceesar tells us distinctly that the religious fiEiith of Britain 
and Gaul wqs one, that it had originated in Britain, and that 
students from Gaul still went there, as to the holy island, for 
instruction. It is more probable that the colonists retained 
their traditions with less of change than the mother country, 
which Greek traders and Roman legions traversed. From 
what we know of it, their religion indicates a low stage of 
intellectual developement. They had reached the first article 
of a creed, the belief in a human personality that should 
outlast the body; but they held it in its. lowest form, the doc- 
trine of the transmigration of souls.^ While the Norseman 
supposed the gods to be in perpetual strife with the powers of 
nature, the Keltic tribes seem to have inclined to the sickly 
fatalism of the East, and worshipped the solar system.* 
Traces of Fetichism are still perceptible in the Gaelic legends : 
the horse, dog, and pig, the most common animals, were also 
sacred ; the iron swords with which they slew their enemies, 
the very combs used for the hair, were at once so precious 



^ Mr. Nash, in his Taliesin, p. 134, disputes the belief in the Metempsy- 
chiOBis. But the evidence of Ceesar and Diodonis Siculus is express. I do not 
think it necessarily implies a purification through different animal forms ; it 
seems rather to be the idea in Plato's Phsdo of a soul that clothes itself 
in different bodies, and surviTes their decay. 

* Cesar, De BeU. GalL, lib. yi., o. 14. 
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BRITISH MYTSOLOGY, 9 

as to be buried with them, and so wonderful that mystic 
powers were ascribed to them ; the mistletoe was reverently 
collected with a golden sickle ; the voices of birds and horses 
were ominous of coming events.* They had a personal 
mythology ; but its names for the most part are insignificant and 
doubtful, often apparently borrowed from Teutonic tribes. 
Belin seems to correspond to the Pol or Baldr of the Norse- 
men, and to typify the reproductive powers of natmre : per- 
petual self-generated fire was his symbol in the religious 
liturgy, and it lasted down to a late period in the sacred fire 
of St. Bridget's* Chapel at Kildare, and still survives in the 
Beltane fires of St. John's Eve. Caturix, the British Mars, 
has a name suspiciously like the German Hadurich: while 
Taranis the Thunderer, by his name and attributes, reminds 
us of Thor.^ Andraste is mentioned as the Goddess of Victory ; 
and Arthur seems to have been an ancient name of one among 
several deities, who presided over war.* Teutates, the father of 
the gods, HaBSus, and Ceridwen, were also of the celestial 
hierarchy; while Epona, the goddess of horses, attests the 
national predilections, and enjoyed the solitary distinction of 
becoming naturalised at Eome, in the language of grooms and 
young patricians.* But the god most characteristic of the race 
was Oghum,* at once Hercules and Mercury. He was painted 
in the second century of our era, by men acquainted with 
Itoman art, as an old man clad in a lion's skin, with a club 
in the right hand, and a bent bow in the left. The ears 
of a crowd of worshippers were bound by chains of gold and 

1 Campbell's Tales of the Highlands, yol. i., pp. Izxii-lxxx. Pliny's 
Hist. Nat, lib. xri, s. 95. 

* Giraldi CambrensiB, Topographia Hibemise, c. 35. 
> Sat. Bey., Dec. 26, 1857. 

4 Diyinit^ Guerridre, says M. de la Yillemarqn^. — ^Baizas Briez. i., p. 83. 
I bdieye, howeyer, the Arthur's Seats, &c., found aU oyer Britain, were so 
named in the middle ages. Thus the triumphal arch built by Carausius on the 
"heoik. of the riyer Carun, as late as the third century, came to be known as Ar- 
thur's Oyen. — Nennius, o. 24. 

* Juyenal, Satire yiii., 1. 155-7. 

* Lucian, Ed. Bind. p. 598-9, quoted by Zeuss, Grammatica Celtica, yol. 
i, p. 2. Beum mazime Merourium colunt. — Caesar, De BelL GalL, lib. yi., c. 17. 
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10 THE DIVINITY OF THOUGHT. 

ttoibeT to liis tongae. For the Kelts, as they told Lucum, 
believed that reason and persuasion were the real forces by 
which the world was governed, and that ^^ winged words" 
were keener and truer than even the shafts of war. The 
legend happfly completes our knowledge of the race, a people 
neither strong nor self-reliant, but with quick intellectual 
instincts and a tamid &ith in law. They shrunk befere the 
unseen Powers, and propitiated them with the blood of men.^ 

^ C»8ar, De BelL GaU., lib. tL, c. 16. 
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TflE EOHAN COKQUSST. 

CBBABfB INTASIOK. — ^BBITXBH nrBSPBNDXVCS AXD CTMBELINE.— THE CUlUJ>UJK 
OaSWnmT, — CASACrACUt.~THB BXYOLT of BOADICEA. — WAB8 AND PUBLIC 
POLIOr OP AOSIOOLA. — SBTBEUB. 

Cjesab,*s sadden inyaaion of Britain, 1141: 55, mnst be ascribed to 
purely personal motives. Whatever legends were rife in Italy, 
of Phoenician and Carthaginian trade in years gone by with 
the tin-producing island, the Boman general at least can 
have had no illusions. In fiact, the commerce of the island was 
already in the hands of one who commanded the ports of Gaul. 
Kor was the BepubHc constrained to enlaige its boimdaries for 
its own safety. The harvest of conquest and oppression was 
enjoyed peaceably; no man foresaw the retribution which was 
one day to visit the Romans by the inroad of barbarous tribes 
and the insurrection of outraged nationalities. But Csesar wished 
to add the romance of a brilliant adventure to the fame of 
great campaigns. Yiewed thus, his expedition is only important 
as affording us the first certain knowledge of Britain, and 
because it designated the island as the prey of future con- 
quests. The first expedition only proved that in Britain as in 
Gaul the imdisciplined valour of barbarians was incapable of 
resisting the Boman legions. The. second does not seem to have 
carried the conqueror farther than to the mouth of the Med- 
way.^ Even that success had been almost bought with the 

1 UniTsnalBeyiew, March, 1860. 
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12 CAIUS CALIGULA* 

ruin of the army. Cassibellaun, the chief of the Britaimo- 
Belgic confederacy, had the instincts of genius, and attempted 
to bum the Roman fleet, that the invaders might be shut off 
from a retreat. He failed, and consented to purchase peace by 
submission, and a nominal tribute. A few hostages, a girdle 
of British pearls for Venus, and a splendid triumph, were the 
only fruits which CaBsar reaped from his victory. 

During nearly a hundred years, no Roman soldier set foot on 
the English shore. The fear of a fierce people and the tradition 
of a poor country proved stronger than the lust of territorial 
conquest. Three several times did Augustus resolve to enforce 
the promised and intermitted tribute ; but, delayed by revolts 
in the empire, or appeased by an embassy from Britain, 
he never executed his intention. The mad expedition of 
Caius Caligula to the shore of Boulogne, had the joint 
object of restoring an exiled prince to his country, and of 
asserting foreign dominion. Probably the Britons offered sub- 
mission as they had before done to Augustus ;^ they may even 
have paid tribute ; but the whole transaction has been disguised 
by the boastful exaggerations of the Emperor, and the hatred of 
his historians. It is difficult to believe that the rough veterans of 
the German wars consented to pick up shells on the coast ; and 
the experience of the Britons might well have taught them to 
avert attack by a submission which left them free. During all 
this interval the island seems to have flourished. The partial 
supremacy of a Bclgic prince had been shaken off; and Cuno- 
beHn, king of the Trinobantes in Essex and Hertfordshire, had 
established a federal jurisdiction, which was probably recognized 
by all the island south of the Humber.* Camulodunum, near 
Colchester in Essex, was his capital, but London seems to have 
been the real centre of trade. From it highways radiated 
across the island, especially along the Anglian and south-eastern 



^ Merivale's Romans imder the Empire, vol. t. cHap. 48. 

' Hia coins have been found as far north as Norwich and Chester. Aker- 
man on the condition of Britain from Cicsar to Claudius.— Archfleologia, vol. 33. 
More than forty yarieties of this king's coins still exist, and attest his import- 
ance. — Mon. Brit., pp. cliii., div. 
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coasts, where the commerce with the north and with Gaul 
was already important. - A small custom's duty was levied at 
the Roman ports^ and apparently paid witibout difficulty. 
The rude coinage, copied from Macedonian money, was replaced 
by more elaborate imitations of the Roman mint. ^ To strengthen 
the feeling of common nationality, religious fiigitiyes from the 
province of GbuI came over to the sacred island, where no 
prsetor could forbid their bloody sacrifices, and no foreign 
soldier invade their sacred groves. 

This tranquiUity was not destined to endure. Keglecting 
the precedents of the first two Emperors, who had seen the 
danger of extending their boundaries, Claudius sent an army 
into Britain. So high was the reputation of British valour, that 
four legions under an able commander, Aulus Plautius, were con- 
sidered necessary for the enterprise, and the mere announcement 
of the service required, at first caused a mutiny in the camp.* 
Nevertheless, the Roman army was unopposed on the southern 
strand, and advanced, after two slight victories, to a river, pro- 
bably the Medway.* Plautius sent his horse across the stream 
and followed up his victory to the Thames. There he halted, and 
sent to Claudius for support. The Emperor, probably not unpre- 
pared for the call, responded to the summons in person. Camu- 
lodunum was invested by the imperial army, and the Trmobantes, 
routed before their entrenchments, were panic-stricken and sur- 
rendered. Claudius retired to enjoy a triumph and the sur- 
name of Britannicus. But the sovereignty of Cunobelin had 
been too firmly established to be destroyed by a defeat, even at 
the gates of his capital. His son, Caractacus, to whose share 
the western part of the kingdom had perhaps been assigned at 
his fether's death, took up the struggle in which his brother, 
the partner of his throne, had fallen.* Vespasian, the best 



' Hawkins on English Silver Coins. 

3 Can BOATHOI, in, Dion, be a clerical error for PErHOI? Some such 
correction is necessary for the sense, bat perhaps it is safer, with Mr. 
Heriyale, simply to regard Dion as inaccurate. 

' The loyal support which the Silures lent to a prince not of their own race 
seems to imply a close preyious connection with him as a goyemor. 
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general of the age, beat the British prince before him to the 
hills of Wales, in a bloody conflict which cost more than 
thirty battles, and the storming of more than twenty towns. 
Britain, soulh of the Thames, was then Boman, but Caractaciis 
was unsubdued. For nine years he hung upon the onward 
Boman march, never able to advance far from his Welsh 
stronghold, and from the tribes still faithful to his cause, 
never willing to intermit the contest, and live unmolested in 
a mountain principality. Such a struggle could only have one 
end. In an attempt to intercept Ostorius Scapula, who had 
penetrated into North Wales, Garactacus sustained a decisive 
rout. The worthless Queen of the Brigantes, to whom he fled 
for shelter, betrayed him to the invader. Caractacus graced a 
Boman triumph ; but his courage commanded the respect of 
his enemies, and he and his &mily were allowed to Uve in an 
honourable captivity. 

The fortified towns of ihe Bomans, more numerous rela- 
tively in Britain than in any other province of the empire, 
attest the obstinate nature of the struggle by which their 
dominion was won inch by inch from the foe. The strength 
of the national movement lay in Druidism ; the professors of 
that fiedth could not hope for tolerance from Boman contempt. 
Human sacrifices were forbidden in Gaul : the very possession 
of a Druidical amulet had been punished by Claudius with 
death.^ Accordingly, eleven years (a.d. 61) after the capture 
of Caractacus, the new praafect, Suetonius Pauhnus, penetrated 
to ihe sacred island of Mona, exterminated the priests and white- 
robed Sibylline women who thronged the shores, and cut down 
the sacred groves. Druidism disappears from this time as a 
historical religion. It is probable that it was still a recognized 
fEkith in Ireland, and thai it lingered on in England, for cen- 
turies after altars had been raised to other fsiiths, a superstition 
without temples or rites. The Bards, whom Boman policy 



1 Fliny, lib. zzix., 1. 12 ; lib. xzz., is. 3-i. Snetoiiiiii, i., lib. t., c. 25. 
It 10 worth while to obflerre that the ^ln^ll>Ttl^ mnoh to their honour, put down 
human McrifloeBin Africa ai weU. We muet not, thetefoce^ awinie any ezoep- 
tional hatred to Dnudim. Oompan Jovenal, 6«kiie xr., L 116-119. 
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pro0cribed asvigoroasly as the Druids, re-appear to exult in the 
&I1 of the Boman empire ; bat the priestly caste, if it was 
ever distinct from the poetical, perished absolutely.^ 

Dozing the absence of Paidinus in the west, a rebellion had 
bxdcen out which threatened to sweep the invaders back into 
the sea. During twenty years of dominion, the Bomans had 
organized tyranny till it became insufferable. Independent 
princes were controlled by Boman residents / the flower of the 
British youth was drafted into the legions ; heavy taxes were 
exacted from a people little accustomed to bear taxation ; and 
money lent out on usury to the needy provincials by rich 
capitalists, such as Seneca, the moralist and the sycophant, 
was recovered by the stringent processes of Boman law. So 
complete was the subjugation of the conquered, that Prasutagus, 
king of the Iceni, inscribed the republic as his heir, in the hope 
of securing an honourable provision for his wife and daughters. 
That hope was deceived. Boadicea, the widowed queen, was 
publicly scourged, and her daughters given to the camp. 
Boused by this unutterable shame, and fired by the passionate 
eloquence of their Queen, the Iceni sprung to arms. The 
Boman colony of C!olchester, deceived by the Trinobantes with 
friendly assurances, was stormed on the second day of the 
si^e, and the happiest of its defenders were those whom the 
sword did not spare for the torture. The insurrection was now 
national, and the British forces successively sacked Camulo- 
dimum (Lexden), Verulam, and London, turning roimd fiercely 
on the ninth legion, which himg in their rear, and defeating it 
at Wormingford on the Stour.* The commander of the second 
Ic^on was panic-struck, and remained inactive at Caerleon 
(Isca Silumm). But while the insurrection wasted its strength 
in storming towus, Suetonius, rapidly marching up from 



^ ViUflaittqiiirt BaidesBfetongy pp. zziLy zzuL Mr. Dayis denies the ex- 
tiaoticm ol Dnikym, Imt I tlunk on insuffieient gronnde. The '^nuticiui 
ijiupez," whojniiledSeTenifl, oan hardly have been aDroid, if the word is oon- 
atmed UtfiiaUy» and was probaUy either the " spae man'* of the district, or the 
priest of an is^ortBd zeligMii.— Ozaoia Brit.» Decade v., pp. 120, 121. 

* QosTterly Beriaw, ToiL xofiL, <^The Bconans at Colohaater/' 
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Chester at the head of the fourteeiith legion, and a few 
picked soldiers from the twentieth, had deliberately left 
London to its fate, and stood at bay with his back to the 
sea, having probably been intercepted on his march to Colches- 
ter. This position, in which the Roman flanks were secured 
by wood, hill, and fortified lines, gave no advantage to the 
numbers of the Britons. Their disorderly masses were soon 
penetrated by the Roman wedge, and a fearful massacre of 
eighty thousand^ avenged the seventy thousand Roman colo* 
nists whom the insurrection had slain. Boadicea died by her 
own hands. Order reigned again in Britain ; but the Romans 
had learned by fearful experience that they were not dealing 
with the soft men of the south. Suetonius was speedily re- 
called, and a milder policy inaugurated. 

The next critical epoch in British history, is the government 
of Caius Jtilius Agricola, a.d. 78. Agricola found the marches 
of Wales in insurrection, and the coimtry north of the Humber 
still unsubdued. In a series of masterly campaigns, he reduced 
the whole of the island south of the Tay, forced the passage of 
the Grampians, and secured the northern frontier of the empire 
by a line of forts, between the Frith of Forth and the Clyde. 
It is strange that a statesman so able, and as reckless 
of human life as his countrymen in general, should not have 
exterminated the tribes of the north, whom no barrier could 
long restrain frx)m forays upon the Lowlands. The difficulty. 



' Mr. Merivale (Bomans under tHe Empire) thinks tliat only the Iceni took 
part in this insurrection, and infers that they were of a different race to the other 
trihes. Their pesition on the Anglian coast certainly fayours the surmise of a 
Teutonic origin. But it is difficult to helieye that an army of one hundred thou- 
sand men could be recruited exduaiyely from Norfolk and Suffolk, and yet main- 
tain itself in Essex and Hertfordshire, unless either supported by the natiyes or 
preying upon them. If, indeed, the Catieuchlani were Teutonic, as Mr. Eemble 
conjectures, they may haye furnished recruits or proyisions. But the more we 
extend the area of Teutonic races, the more difficult it is to understand why their 
presence was not recognized. Horeoyer, the capital of the Iceni, Gwenta Ioe« 
norum, has a distinctly Keltic name. If the tribe was nearly extirpated in this 
rebellion, their place may haye been supplied by Frisian colonists, perhaps 
from the Goritayi, who, of aU people settled in England before the time of 
Agricola, appear to haye the best claim to Teutonic ancestry. 
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in hdt, spfiliee to the whole policy of fhe Bomans in Gbeat 
Britain. It seenu as if less labour than oonstrooted the two 
fortified lines of the north, and less expenditure of men than 
^tibe perpetual presence of an armed foe inrolyed^ would hare 
isarried roads through the Highlands, and destroyed every bar- 
burous dan in the mountain glens. The answer probably is, 
Ihat without an efficient fleet, the Romans could not pursue the 
fugitiTes into the Hebrides, or hope to prevent a fresh immi- 
giation from Ireland. The disappearance of several tribes in 
the south of Scofland, of the Attacotti and the Msatse, from 
history, and their replacement in the third and fourth centuries 
by the Picts^ of the Cumbrian districts, looks very much as 
if the Boman sword did its work with terrible -fiiorough- 
goingness at times. Indeed, we find ihat tibe Irish difficidiy 
did actually suggest itself to Agricola. He resolved to conquer 
that island, in order that his British subjects might no longer 
see any free country from their own chores. He even enter- 
tained a fugitive Irish diief, as a pretext for invasion. But the 
jealousy of Domitian recalled the successful governor, a.d. 86, 
while his work was yet xmdone. 

Nevertheless, the eight years of Agricola's government had 
effectually reduced England to a province of the empire. By a 
fresh arrangement of the taxation, the people had been relieved 
of their heaviest burdens, and men of character had been chosen 
as officials. Hitherto the public granaries had been grossly 
mismanaged ; districts had been compelled* to send their con* 



^ Hr. Horbert (Britamua after the Bomans), whose -new has heeo. foUowed 
hy the l>e8t modem critica, regards the name Plot (pamted) as merely the 
Latin translation of Briion. What we Imow of the language and history of 
the people, indicates that they belonged to the Kymxio yariety. 

■ The words of Tamtua (Agdcola, cap. 19) arevery difftoult I translate 
them: '^They (the Britons) were constrained in mockery to sit before closed 
granaries, and to buy whether they wanted or not. Bye-paths and distant 
places were assigned, so that the cities might carry the tuppKes commanded for 
the nert winter-quarters into distant and difficulT parts." It would seem that 
the communes were compelled to furnish rations to the Boman troops ; and that 
the com tilius supplied was called in, in a yexatioua manner, and sometiDies 
forced back upon the natiyes at arbitrary prices by the officials. 

C 
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18 THE WABS OF SEYEBUS. 

tributions of com to a distance, and even to buy it back agaib 
from private speculators at £mcy prices. Agricola crushed the 
whole system at a blow. As fortified towns sprung up every- 
where in the tracks of the legions, the tribes were awed into 
peace. Conciliated by a soimd policy, and dazzled by the 
magnificence of their civilized conquerors, they began to copy 
the arts they saw around them. The sons of the chie& learned 
to speak Latin, affected the use of the toga, and began to 
accustom themselves to the bath and banquet. The large- 
minded statesman was civilizing a new people, while he seemed 
to be only attaching them to the empire. 

For two centuries after the time of Agricola, the history of 
Homan Britain is without a single dramatic episode. Between 
the Forth and the Tjme there was almost incessant war with 
the northern tribes. In 120 a.d., Hadrian thought it necessary 
to visit the island in person, and constructed a vallum, or forti- 
fied earthen mound, strengthened with a ditch, from Bowness to 
Tynemouth, across the Northumbrian hills.* Twenty years later, 
under Antoninus, the preetor Lollius TTrbicus completed the lines 
of Agricola by a similar rampart between Caer-riden on the 
Forth and Alduitii (Dunbarton) on the Clyde. The disorders of 
the empire, in which the British legions took a ftdl share, under 
Commodus, a.d. 190, encouraged the northern marauders to 
renew their attacks. But their dangerous success provoked the 
Emperor Severus to take the field in person. He found a 
Roman province, probably Valentia, comprising the Lowlands 
and Northumberland, overrun by the barbarians ; they retired 
before the Roman army, and Severus dictated peace at the 
Frith of Cromarty. But he had bought his success dearly : 
fifty thousand soldiers had perished in that terrible war, in 
which the enemy never appeared in the field, never ceased to 
pursue the march, and spared none whom they overtook. 
Severus retired to York, and strengthened the work of Hadrian 
with a new vallum. The fatigues of the late campaign were 
fast killing him ; his last moments were disturbed with the 

• Quarterly Beyiew, No. 213, " The Roman Wall in Britain." 
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news of a fresh incursion by the barbarians, and his last advice 
to his son was to extirpate the whole race mercilessly. That 
advice Caracalla neglected, and withdrew, leaving Britain to 
the care of its prsefects. 
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III. 

THE EOMANS IN ENGLAND. 

ROMAN PBOTINCntt. — MUNICIPAL GHABACTBR OF THB ROMAN OCCUPATION. 

CONSTITUTION OF THIS TOWNS. — ^ROMAN ROAOA. — ^ROMAN ARTS AND 
INSTITUTIONS. — ^NATIONALITY OF TSB COUNTRY DISTRICT8.~<»BNERAL 
INFLUBNCn OF THE OCCUPATION. 

The Roman divisions of Britain are the great territorial land- 
marks of onr liistory. The country, before they came, was 
parcelled out among different tribes, who had come in on every 
side, and were struggling in the centre for supremacy. The 
Bomans seem to have disregarded the limits of the existing king- 
doms, and the more natural features of mountain chains. In all, 
they constituted five great provinces : — ^Britannia Prima, south of 
the Thames, the Saxon Wessex ; Flavia Cfesariensis, between 
the Severn and the sea, the Mercian kingdom of Offa ; Britan- 
nia Secunda, west of the Severn, comprising Wales and the 
Welsh Marches ; Maxima Cflesariensis, between the Humber 
and the Tyne, the Northumbrian kingdom of Edwin; and 
Valentia, between the Tjme and the Frith of Forth, comprising 
the Lowlands of Scotland and Northumberland. The capitals 
of these provinces were Canterbury or Winchester in the south, 
Verulam or London for Flavia ; and Caerleon (Isca Silurum), 
York and Whithem for the west and north. But the real 
capitals of the country were York and London ; and in these 
probably the two prefects resided, when the jealousy of Severus 
divided what had at first been a single command. Even if 
Verulam were the oflicial capital of the south, London is his- 
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torically more important, as the point firom which the Eoman 
roads radiated. 

The Sxst occupation of England had heen through a series 
of desperate wars ; and the type of Gvery Eoman dty was the 
eamp.^ An oblong or square area was intersected by two main 
streets, cutting one another at right angles (the north gates 
and east gates of Saxon times), and protected by massive walls 
from the fate of the first Olaudian colony near Colchester. 
The nucleus of the town population consisted of legionaries, who 
obtained a settlement in return for their serrices ; a motley array 
of traders and camp followers grew up around these ; while 
the old occupants were dispossessed and expelled by the new 
comers. Among the new citizens, the soldiers had been drafted 
out of every nation: Moors were settled at Watchcross, Spaniards 
at Pevensey, Dahnatians at Broughton ;^ cmd these discordant 
materials were only moulded into a certain unity by their com* 
men service, the use of the Latin tongue and laws, and the 
presence of Roman traders and officials. To the last, there- 
fore, these colonists remained distinct from the Britons of the 
country districts, although every year must have added a 
British element to the population. It is probable, also, that 
fcr a long time the towns retained their military character; 
the comparative absence of civic inscriptions in Britain is best 
explained by the supposition that they were governed by soldiers 
rather than by civil magistrates.' During this period, they 
were no doubt towns, in the sense that they were not country ; 
fortresses in the midst of an alien population ; busy with the stir 
of trade, possessing the bath and forum, sometimes even the 
amphitheatre; but centres of corporate life, self-governing 



1 Quait. Bev., toI. 97, "The Romfiiis at Colchester." 

* Wright* B Celt, Koxnan, and Saxon, pp. 250-1. 

* M Other countries teemirith notices of dunmvirs, decimona, quinquennalM, 
SDgiistales, and HameiM, hot Britain is literally all hut destitute of them. The 
solution seems to he forced upon us, though we can pretend to no historical evi- 
denoe in support of it, that the govemment of the Koman towns in Britain was 
generally purely military." — Quart. Bey., yol. 97. This is true, I think, of 
the fibcvt two or three oentmies of Boman rule. 
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communities of citizens, they could not be in any true sense. 
Before the end of the Eoman dominion they had probably 
changed their character ; the warlike habits of the first colon- 
ists had given way to the arts of peace ; the framework of 
civic institutions had been introduced, and the people left to 
govern themselves, perhaps by very laches of the imperial 
government. But the liberty which they had at last received 
wanted time and peace to strike root ; they never seem to have 
risen to the spirit of independence which carried the cities of 
South Qtiul iriumphantiy through the shock of invasion ; their 
municipal constitution, their laws, their mercantile guilds, have 
all, indeed, been transmitted to us, with more or less change, 
through the stormy Saxon times ; but they were informed with 
a new spirit, and disguised under new names. The prsefects, 
scabini, and curiales of our old cities are no more connected by 
popular apprehension with the mayor, aldermen, and common 
council of our own times, than Saxon architecture with its 
exemplars of Eoman art. Yet, in fiskct, the constitution of our 
towns is as Eoman as the bricks of St. Martin's church at 
Canterbury. Still, in the absence of definite records, it is 
not easy to say with precision in what manner the towns of 
Britain were organized. We may gather from inscriptions 
that there were at least three orders above the lowest ; the 
gentry (equites), the bourgeoisie (decuriones), and artizans 
enrolled in corporations. The equites may be r^;arded as a 
nobility of office ; property was their only qualification ; but 
their rank designated them as the class from whom the higher 
magistrates should be chosen. They differed rather as a sub- 
division than as an order from the decuriones, whose unhappy 
dignity was either inherited, or derived from a landed pro- 
perty of more than twenty-five acres. On these men fell 
the whole duty of discharging the smaller and unprofitable 
municipal magistracies, which knights and senators disdained ; 
all arrears in the taxes imposed were made good by them ; and 
they were not allowed to take reftige from their responsi- 
bilities by service in the camp or church. It is probable 
that in the larger cities a senatus or common council was 
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Ibrmed from this class to transact business; but in great 
emergencies the whole body of those qualified was convened. 
The chief magistracy was that of the consuls, prsefects, or 
duumvirs, and varied fi^m one to four ; they were named by 
the privileged dass, appointed for short terms of of&ce, and 
{heir nomination was confirmed by the emperor, or perhaps in 
Britain by his deputy. Their jurisdiction in civil matters, 
especially in the later times of the empire, was restricted to in- 
ferior cases; but they seem often to have acted as umpires. In 
criminal cases they could scourge, imprison on suspicion, and 
set free ; and during their tenure of of&ce no action could be 
brought against them. The defensor dvitatis was properly 
chosen from the ranks below the bourgeoisie : in towns, he was 
a sort of people's advociate or tribune ; in the country, he acted 
as a village magistrate, like the tithing man of the Saxon 
period. The curators who presided over taxation, and the 
aediles who controlled public works, but whose office was re- 
garded as contemptible, are found universally in the towns of 
the empire, and may be assumed to have existed in Britain. 
Below the privileged classes and the magistrates, was the great 
bulk of the commonalty (plebs). The importance of the 
trade corporations may be judged from the fact, that no fewer 
than forty-four varieties are known to have existed in the 
empire, ranging in importance fi^m physicians and sculptors 
to carpenters and potters. They were probably not as numer- 
ous in Britain, where the only inscriptions found relate to 
smiths, and where the wants of the few large proprietors were 
supplied by trained slaves in their own households. Yiewed 
as a whole, the corporate life of the Eoman towns was execu- 
tive, not political; it resembled that of the French towns 
under Louis XV. But a system, elaborated by sensible men, 
however perverted by despotism, is invaluable in times of 
revolution, as preserving the rudiments of law, into which 
the next occupants of power may breathe their own spirit. 
The basilica, or cour de justice, of the imperial system, was 
transformed in Saxon times into the guildhall; the forum 
became the market-overt of our ancestors, within which sales 
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were legal ; aad the meetings of the decniioaes were replaeed 
by corresponding gemots. The magistracies and customs o£ 
Boman law were preserved and changed in the same manmer 
as the buildings. But the distinction of the judge oi law ixosi 
the judge of fact or juryman, was derived from Italian sourees 
many hundred years later, when men reverted to the fountaim 
of legislation.^ 

Next to their fortified cities (the castra or diesters), the 
roads were the great mechanism of Boman government. Ib 
Britain, a distant, and for some time a poor province, they 
were not constructed with the same massive soHdity as the Via 
Appia ; it is only near the large towns that they rest cm stoae 
or on a thick bed of omcrete. In other respects, they diqpkuy 
the characteristic features of Roman engineering; crossing 
morasses on causeways, and climbing over hills with un- 
swerving directness of purpose. These causeways were eoDr- 
nected by transverse lines of communication (limites) ; and 
on wild borders the limes was often a broad strip oi cleared 
land, drained by a fosse on each side; the roadway bexBg 
raised in the middle, perhaps with a parallel line of 
rampart.' Castles in front of the lines protected it at 
intervals. Thus the whole system was military, and 
was primarily intended to connect the chief strategical 
points in the island. Two^ great roads connected London 
with the lines of Hadrian ; one going westward to Chester, 
swerving east to York (the northern praefecf s resi- 
dence), and then going westward again to Bowness : this is 
the famous Watling Street of Anglo-Saxon times. The second 



1 iDscriptiones 124, 127, 128, Mon. Brit ; Wright's Celt, Roman, and 
Saxon, chaps, zii. and xv. ; Guizof s Ciyilisation en France, torn, i., ii&ne 
le^on; PancirolluB de Magistratibus Hunicipalibiu ; Smith's Bictioaiiiy of 
Antiquities—articles, Colonia, Equites, Basilica. From a curious passaige in 
TertuUian, we learn that such a society as the Christian church was subject to 
the law of corporations, licitaj factiones. He makes sedilitas his contrast to 
tyiunms.— Apologia, caps. 38. 46. So Jnyenal, Satire z., 1. 102, speaks of ^ Hie 
lagged ^dile," but mentions the ofiiee more reepectlbUy, Satire iii., L 163-179. 

' Sat Bev., May 22» 1868. 3 Itinanry of AntoniBe, ▲.!>. 320. 
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load pasied through the eastern comitieSy where the largest 
fi»rtified camps wore built, probably against Saxon invaders; 
tuned off through Lincoln to York, and th^ went eastward 
to WaBsend. A third more direct road (afterwards Ermine 
Street) went from London to York, passmg north liirot^h Bed- 
ferdshire. Akeman street, wliose iSexon name commemorates 
the healing powers of the Bath waters, connected that city with 
London. The line from Chester to Caerleon, important as a 
military frontier, and because it led through a mining district, 
was fringed with Boman towns ; while a second road (the Byk- 
nield Way), nmning through Doncaster, and passing down 
east of Droitwich, eonneeted York with the estoary of the Severn. 
London and Biehboioiig^, London and Chichester, and London 
and Dorchester, were the chief highways of the south-east 
It would seem as if the midland districts, being simply 
agricultural, were the least cared for; or rather, perhaps, 
they layi (mAwntents maas contenus) in hdpless quiet within 
the great military pentagon, whose points are York, London, 
Winchester, Caerleon, and Chester. Before any one of these 
cities, the troops qizartered in the others could be concentrated 
at the shortest possible notice ; and the districts that lay ont- 
flode the lines, the Anglian and south-eastern, counties, the line 
of the Serem, and along the vallum, are the parts of Britain, 
which were most jealously guarded, and where Eoman remains 
abound most. It may seem strange that the bleak north 
shoidd have had a larger population under Constantino and 
Honorius than at any time since, till our own century. But 
the neighbourhood of the waB, wrongly called of Hadrian, 
required the presence of many workmen, and of a large garrison.; 
while Boman avarice and energy conspired to open up the rich 
mines of the northern districts. 

* The life of the Roman colonists in Britain, was of course 
much the same as that of Komanized citizens elsewhere. They 



^ Louis Napoleon.*! oompaEriioii of the Freoch bonzgooine to the area of ft 
teboig^ irhoae lincfl an the eltigy, th^ axmy, aad the people.r-.AFew Woida 
on France, by a Scotch ILP, 
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brought into England tlie manuEaotures in whicli they antid-* 
pated fourteen hundred years of Germanic civilization — the 
tinted glass, the Samian potteries, and the sculptured bronze. 
They were skilled in the tricks of trade ; the inscribed boxes 
of their quack medicines are still disinterred ; spurious coin is 
found in quantities that induce us to regard it as a device of 
the imperial treasury; and locks, with contrivances in the 
wards which have been re-invented and patented in the laat 
thirty years, attest alike the art of their thieves and of their 
smiths.^ Roman bricks and Roman mortar have furnished 
inexhaustible materials for Saxon towns, Norman castles^ and 
even for English fSumi-houses. The great number of the Roman 
villas whose remains can still be traced, is a proof that 
the lords of the soil were in easy circumstances; while the taxA 
that the structures were commonly of wood, raised upon a 
brick or stone foundation, is an argument against large 
fortunes.* Probably no rich man would have chosen to spend 
his life so fSu: from Rome, and imder a British sky. Nor 
can the towns have been magnificent, even in cases like Sil- 
Chester, where the walls enclose an area three miles in 
circuit. The amphitheatres, still known to us, never equal the 
colossal dimensions of those of Verona or Treves ;* only one 
instance is at present known in which the sides are not appa- 
rently of turf. The houses were probably thatched.* And 

' Boach Smith's Antiquities of RidLborough, p. 102. 

* This was first pointed out in King's Munimenta Antiqua. Generally 
gpeaking, English yillas are inferior to those of the continent, both in 
size and in the magnificence of their remains. But there axe lemains 
of brick and stone highly ornamented on the line of Hadrian's yallum, espe- 
ciaUy at Borcovicus or Housesteads. — ^WeUbeloyed's Eburacum. 

'Probably, however, some haye been destroyed or covered up, as Giraldus 
Gambrensis speaks of <* loca theatralia murisegregiis partim adhuc extantibus." 
— ^Itin. Camb., c. 6, But their dimensions are more certain, and are never very 
large, unless the curious cavity at Gheriton is really the remains of an old circus. 

^ They were so at Bome itself till the time of Nero. Kerivale, book vi., 
p. 171. There is a legend that Silchester, and I think Wrozeter, were set on 
fire by spairows with lighted matches tied to them, whom the native tribes, 
unable to storm the walls, coUected and let fly. Tiles, however, must have 
been used as weU. That splendid fragment, «<The Buin," speaks of ^*the 
purple arch with its tilee." — Oodez Ezoniensis, p. 477. 
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except where the main streets ran, giving passage for horses 
and troops, the Roman towns were probably grouped in con- 
tinuous masses of buildings, intersected by narrow alleys^ like 
modem Yeniee. In some sanitary details the civilization of 
several centuries had told upon the customs of the people. 
Large sewers, large aqueducts, and extramural interment, are 
common features. At first the bodies of the dead were burned, 
and their ashes preserved in mortuary urns. In the third 
or fourth centuries, the Christian belief in the resurrection of 
the body caused the old Roman practice of interment to be 
revived. But no kindly superstition was allowed to sanction 
burial in the crowded thoroughfJEures of the cities ; the dead 
body, often covered up with lime, was carried out of the city 
gates ; and the great highways were lined with tombs, whose 
inscriptions appealed to the passer-by for sympathy.' 

But the traveller in Roman England, who wandered away 
from the main road, or from the cities, would find himself 
among villages which had known Uttie change since the days 
of Cunobelin. Probably to the last, native chie& like Cogi- 
dubnus of Chichester, were allowed to retain the shadow of 
their old royalty, and enjoyed the loyal allegiance of their 
clans.' Between the British gentry and the Roman officials 
and merchants, there would be constant intercourse in the 
towns, and at last frequent intermarriages. It is just possible 
that in such a county as Kent, which lay in the line of traffic 
between Britain and Gaul, the old British tongue may have 
died out, and been replaced by a debased Latin, like that 

1 << Vicinus meus est manuque tangi 

De nostris Noviiu potest feneatrifl." — ^Martial, lib. L, Epig. 77. 

* WellbeloYed'8 Ebuiacum, pp. 96-116. 

' Mr. Akerman has ahown groimd for supposing that money was coined hj 
several natiye princes under the Romans, f.^,, by Bodroo in Gloucester, and by 
Verio in Surrey. He thinks, however, that these dynasties soon died out or 
were dethroned. — ^Ardheologia, vol. 83. I imagine them to have remained in the 
country with a certain titular rank from the Bomans, and intrusted with the 
jurisdiction of their own districts. In the two cases cited, Yeric's kingdom of 
Sussex and Surrey is precisely one of the parts of England most barren of Boman 
semains. And in the fifth century, Yortigem is represented as the heir of a line 
of princes established at Gbucester. — ^Nennius, c. 49. 
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spoken in the towns^ and in which inamptions are found 
in the western counties. The barbarous Welsh tribes were 
probably least affected by Boman rule; yet the terms of 
ciyilization in Welsh are commonly from a Latin^ originaL 
But to account for the great admixture of British words in 
Anglo-Saxon' and in English, we must assume that the 
natives mostly retained their ancient tongue. The argu- 
meat is even stronger if we look at literature. The Boman 
authors were certainly read in England ; we eyen possess a 
JuyencuSy which was once the property of a young Pictish 
officer. Yet so rare and superficial was this culture, that 
Britain produced no single poet or rhetorician to rival the Cbul 
Sidonius or the African Tertullian. And when the conquerors 
disappeared, a race of native poets sprung up,^ whose compli- 
cated system of rhjrmes, and alliterations, and antithetical 
couplets, presents the most exact contrast conceivable to the 
stately hexameters of Yirgil or the graceful trochaics of 
Catullus. The laws of Borne, it may be thought, would 
strike root more easily than the language. They of course 
prevailed in the colonies, and probably in the more settled 
parts of the idand But in the Welsh codes that we possess, 
whatever be their antiquity, there is no immediate trace of the 
Pandects ; while the Keltic custom of borough-English, by which 
property devolves to the youngest son, has lasted down to his- 
torical times in our own country, and has seemingly been 
transplanted from England to Brittany. The cromlechs, or 
sepulchral monuments of the Britons, are known, from the trin- 
kets and coins foimd in them, to have been erected during the 

^ Such 88 *' ponV a bridge, << cardLar," a prison, '* and," a plough. This 
eyidence ia not, however, quite trustworthy. Nations often exchange an old 
word for a new, under the influenoe of ciyiHsed neighbours or eonqueroiB. The 
Welsh '^cefiyl," is periiaps derired from the Bosun ^^cabBUus," jet the Wekh 
trained horses before CflBharset foot in the island. The Eussiaas hare adopted many 
German and EhgUsh terms for ideas which hare Sclayonio names. '^Ahme," 
fitmi the French " 6xne," threatened to supersede ^ seele," in Gennaa l itoiatur e 
daring the eariy part of the eighteenth century. 

* Bev. T. L. Dayies, Phaolog. Transactions, 1M7, Xa v. 

' Zenss refers this system of yersificaition to the fifth and sixth centoiiss. 
— Giammatica Celtics, toL 2, yi 2. 
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period of Roman dominion.^ More striking eyidenoe could not 
be wished of the barbarism, or, if a milder term be preferred, of 
{he stubborn nationality, of the tribes in the country districts. 
They saw around them the marvels of Roman architecture and 
sculpture, the arch, the statue, and the bas-relief, and they pre- 
ferred to overshadow the grave with the largest stone they could 
find in the neighbourhood. Three stones, so placed as to 
bridge a space, are the highest achievement of native sepul- 
chral art 

To sum up all, then, the occupation of Britain by the 
Romans was like the French colonization of Algeria, with the 
difference of a long and a short tenure. The government was 
military and municipal ; the conquerors unsympathetic and* 
hard. But the peace which they enforced &vou9ed commerce ; 
the mines which they developed were prolific in salt, iron, tin, 
and lead. Under Julian,' 867 A.B., eight hxmdred vessels visited 
{he EngH^ coasts for {he com trade; '&e animals' and the 
fruits of oflier coimtries, even the fig and the vine, vr ere in- 
troduced. The splendour of Roman remains attracted attention 
in the twelfth century, when the grass was growing over them, 
and generations had already quarried in {hem for homes. 
Above all, {hose numerous cities had been centres of Roman 
polity and law. It is impossible to underrate these inflnenoes, 
or to doubt that many of them remained, and even gathered 
strength, w^here all seemed to be swept away. For good or fin* 
evil, England was henceforth a part of the European common- 
w^eal{h of nations ; sharing that commerce, fin* want of which 
Ireland remained barbarous ; sharing the alliances, for dis- 
regarding whioh {he Saxon dynasty perished ; penetrated by 
ideas which have connected the people in every historical 
struggle, crusades and French wars, with the sympathies and 
hopes of other men. 

' Wrigfait's Celt, Bonum, and Saxon, p. 61. ^ Zoaimus, iii, 145. 

3 Perhaps the cat (L. catus ; W. cath) was brought over by the Bomans. 
It occurs comparatiTely seldom in Gaelic legends, where the horse, dog, and pig 
sore oommon oharacten. It is valued highly in the Welsh laws, and declared 
to be part of the proper oomplnnent of a hamlet. — ^Laws of Wales, vol. ii, 
pp. 76,692. Probably, therefore, it was not indigenous, and was scarce down to 
a late date. 
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DECLINE OF THE ROMAN DOMINION. 

CA.ITBXB OF WMAXBHUa IK THV BMPmB. — ^BXTOLT OF GARiLUSIUS.— OOITBTAKTIUB 
AMD OOlfSTANTDrB.— THB BOXAK WALL. — ^RBVOLTS OF XAXDCUS JlHTD 

oovsTAxranL — ^bbiiaxn left to iibsup. 

DxTRiNo the third oentury the Boman empire was fast breaking 
up. It had suooeeded in weakening the nationality of its sub- 
ject peoples, but it had not moulded them into citizens ; they 
were provincialsy not Romans. In fact, it was no object of the 
emperors to revive traditions of the Republic, or excite an en- 
thusiasm for the old Roman greatness that must have ended in 
the desire of the old Roman liberties. Every institution of the 
empire tended to replace the idea of a common country, by the 
phantom of a central authority, against which combination 
should be impossible. Citizenship, indeed, was forced upon all, 
and the old distinctions of separate franchises were annulled ; 
but then citizenship, in the the third century, meant only the 
obligation to pay taxes, and not the right to bear arms, or to 
hold ofi&ce. Foreign ofBcers led the legions, foreign consuls 
assembled the senate, the emperor himself was often sprung from 
the obscure blood of races^ whom the old Roman patricians had 
only considered fit for the amphitheatre. Above all, society was 
split up into several castes. A small aristocracy of office, and a 
pariah population of slaves, were the two extremes. Between 

' Thepftrents of Diodetitfi were Dalmatian alares ; those of Probua, Illyxiaa 
peaaaata. Maximin waa a Thraciaa peaaant, of Gothic origin. 
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{hese, as we have seen^ came the decuriones, whose only duty was 
to produce wealth, and pay taxes on it to the treasury. That 
these men might neither be soldiers nor Christian priests/ 
except by express permission, implied in itself that the 
empire did not desire its citizens either to carry arms or 
to take other service than its own. Inaction and timidity 
were therefore forced upon the middle classes, at the yery 
moment when the Goth was at the gates of the empire. 
Meanwhile, the legions were a separate Society; recruited 
from the few country districts of Italy where a peasantry 
still remained : but still more from military colonies and from 
barbarous tribes. They were subject only to their own 
tribunals, and encouraged by these in a soldatesque license 
against civilians ; the very title of the head of the state, impe- 
rator or general, seemed to justify the pretensions of the troops 
to supersede the senate and name their sovereign. 

Under these circumstances, it is not wonderful if Britain, 
the most remote and miUtary province of the west, was the 
one in which pretenders to the crown* were most frequently 
set up by the legions. Already in 277 a.d., Probus had 
thought it expedient to settle Burgundian and Yandal colo- 
nies in the island, with the view of dividing the forces of any 
future revolt, yet only ten years later, imder Diocletian, Car- 
ausius, a Menapian or Belgo-German by birth, had almost 
succeeded in establishing an insular royalty. A sailor by pro« 
fession, he had been entrusted with the defence of the coasts of 
Britain and North Gaul, against the Frisian pirates. But as 
he noTer overtook their fleets^ until they had done the work of 
havoc, and never restored the plundered wealth to the provin- 
cials, it was thought he acted in concert with the enemy ; and 
instructions were given from Rome to put him to death. Carau- 
sius heard of the orders in time to escape into Britain, assumed 
the purple, and usurped the empire. The Soman legion then 

* Gmzoi'B Civilisation en France, Le^on ii^e. If they evaded the prohi- 
hitiooy '* Per xzz et innumeros annos presbyteri quidam giadn ftincti vel ministri 
eodetue, retrahnntnr mnneresacro et cnrisd deputantnr/' — ^Amhr. Epiat. 29. 

* Britannia fertilis proyincia tyiannorum.— St Jerome, Epiat 43, 
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in ihe island appears to ixvre^ aoijuiesoed snHfinljin &e change 
of govexmnent. jfot f^aransiiis fovnd liearfy allies in tiie' 
nimierous foreign megroenaxies, especially^ it ^onld aeeoft, 
among his Gennan conidaTinen, vbosn he «uaehed mth eon- 
iribntioQS levied on the provinces. Maxmiany then ^mpeorar of 
the west, had no fleet to oppose to tiie rebel nayy , and was foroed 
to oonolnde a peaoe npon equal tenns. Oaransius seemsto have 
goveomed with ability ; he drove back ihe northern tribeey -wIk) 
were phindering Yalentia ; and bridled the connffcry with seven 
forts along the lines of Antonine. He is commemorated in Iiidbi 
legend, as Oaros, king of ships ; and a probable tradition' says, 
iliat he brought over some of the conquered Gwyddelian Piots, 
and settled tibiem in the rescued but desolated northern dis- 
tiictB. He was not destined to foimd a royal line. He fell 
by the hands of AUectus, one of his officers ; and Hie ishind, 
left without a capable head, was soon retrieved to flie «mpiFe 
by a successful enterprise. Constantius passed the British fleet 
in a fog : burned his ships as soon as he landed, and marched 
boldly upon London. The Eoman legionaries of Britain do not 
seem to have been brought into the field ; they probably could 
not be trusted. The Franks, who composed the staple of iiie 
rebel force, were routed in the field ; and when they attempted 
to fire and plunder London in their flight, were^cut to pieces in 
the streets. 

<Oonstantius is described as a mild and sensible man. Thsb 
presence of his imperial court was no doubt grateful to Britiisb 
pride, and a source of profit ; his mild enforcement of the Dio- 
cletian persecution, and the fact that the first Ghrififtian emperor 
was his son, have been titles to the £a.vour of eodesiastical his- 
torians. But except one expedition against the ever restless 
Caledonian tribes, Constantius achieved nothing memorable 



' 1 infer that the Bomaa soldiera did not support GannsiuB heartily) from the 
antithesiB in the words of Eumenins ''occupatd legione Boman& • « solicitatis 
per spolia ipmmm proTinciarumnonmediooribus copiis bfurbsronim." Again, in 
the final battle against Aileotns, scarcely any Roman by "bSiih was wImti — Eome- 
nius PanegyricuB, H.B., Ixvii., Ixriii. 

2 Herbert^s Britannia after the Romans, vol i. p. 11. 
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he&yte hifi death at York, a.i>. 30& His son, the &moixs Gem." 
staatme, is the one historical instance of a British tyratmuB 
who became CTiperor of the whole Bomaa world. For it is 
important to observe that the true tyrant was not an adrenturer 
like GaraasLnSy contented with a separate kingdom ; bnt a rival 
emperor, with all the insignia of office, with a senate, consuls, 
and lictors, maintaining the tradition of a Boman empire, one 
and indivisible.^ His nearest parallel is to be found in the anti- 
popes of Latin Christendom. In this imperial fiction lay the 
strength and the weakness of every revolt : it carried the soldiers 
with it, but it never stirred the pulses of national Hfe. The 
fact, however, serves to prove how completely the existence of 
universal empire had already been confounded with the right ; 
and explaius the affectation of Boman tities for centuries after 
file eagles had left the island^ It was partly a dim sense of 
legality, an uneasy feeling that aU dominion was derived from 
Borne, that led the Saxon kings of the tenth century to call 
themselves basileus and imporater in their charters. 

The history of Gonstantine, when he had once set out on 
file expedition that laid the world at his feet, is of no especial 
importance for the secular aspects of Britain. The island en- 
joyed a peace of some fifty years, only broken by the revolt of 
Magnentius, a.d. 350, whose British birth perhaps enlisted the 
sympathies of his countrymen, and by a bloody inquisition, con- 
ducted by a covetous Boman notary, as to the authors of the 
revolt. Under Julian, A.t). 360, and his successors, we hear 
constantiy of renewed invasions from the Picts and Scots, with 
whoin the namie of the Saxons^ begins to be joined. It was 
probably during this century that the famous wall, so called of 
Hadrian, was erected. It was the natural defence of a timid 
people against marauders. Taking a parallel course to the 
lines of Hadrian and Severus, it scaled the most difficult moun- 

^ Thus SoEomen says that Mazizniu inraded Italy " in order to dear liimaAlf 
from the impatatioii of being a tyrant • • and anxioiu, if he oould in any way, 
to seem to poaseai the sovereignty of the Bomana constitutionaUy and not by 
fwse."— Lib. yii, M.B. Ixxxi. 

' Ammianns Marcellinns, lib.^ zzvi, e. 4, 

D 
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tain difisy and planted towers and ramparts twenty feet high, 
in a country so bleak and ragged that a hundred and twenty 
years ago no road traversed it.^ Behind this and the walls of 
their cities, the descendants of the fierce Brigantes awaited in 
terror the inroads of their unconquered countrymen, and looked 
for protection to the foreign legionaries, who plundered and 
insulted them, but who still remained faithful to the Roman 
labarum. 

The fall of Roman Britain was precipitated by the insurrec- 
tion of Maximus. An Iberian by birth, Maximus had married 
a British lady ; his family were settled in their mother's country, 
and his fortunes, varied in a thousand ways, have been the subject 
of a cycle of Welsh legends.* Supported by the sympathies of 
his adopted fatherland, Maximus succeeded in raising a large 
number of British recruits, and passed over with these, and with 
the flower of the Roman army, into Qtiul. Partly, perhaps, in- 
fluenced by his wife, who was a zealous follower of St. Martin, 
bishop of Tours, Maximus tried to give his struggle an ecclesias- 
tical character; and after a few years sovereignty in Graul, 
mai^jhed into Italy to put down innovations in church matters. 
He was defeated and slain at Aquileia, a.d. 388. Unfortunately 
for Britain, his native recruits never returned to the island. 
Some had fallen in fight, others had been settled in Armorica ; 
and the island, thus deprived of its natural defenders, was more 
than ever the prey of barbarous foes. 

Neither could it be hoped that Rome, imable to defend 
herself would protect her provincials. In the desperate 
rally which Stilicho made, we find him, indeed, contriving to 
send an additional legion into the island, a.d. 396. But it 
was withdrawn six years later, having only driven back the 

^ Qutrt Bey., Jtn., 1860, *'The Bomca Wall." InscriptioiiB found in the 
north show that Biitiah tribea worked at the wall.— Wright* b Gelt, Boman, and 
Saxon, chap. 8. 

•The Dream of Maxen Wledig (Guettfs Mahinogion, toL 8), is an 
obTioiiB and splendid instance of these stories. I believe Arthm's conquest of 
Gaul and Italy, aa told in Geoffirey of Monmouth, is deriyed from the same 
original. British fancy was profoundly impressed by the conception of an expe* 
dition under a prince naturalized in the island against the imperial city. 
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Picts and Scots into their fastnesseSi and assisted the Britons 
to complete or repair the wall. The island, however, was 
stiU nominally Boman, and garrisoned by a few companies 
of troops who were well aflfected to the empire. But in 
407 A.D., these men seem to haye been panic-struck by the 
rumours that a barbarous league of Yandals, Suevi, and Alani, 
had overrun Gaul, and meditated the conquest of Britain.' In 
a hasty instinct of self-defence,^ the soldiery elected two tyrants 
to head them against the enemy, and murdered them when they 
proved incompetent for their duties. The third time the choice 
fell upon a common soldier, Constantine, who took care to oc- 
cupy his dangerous subjects with an expedition into Gaul. 
Fortune favoured him ; a great victory gave Gaul into his hands ; 
and his son, Constans, whom he withdrew from a monastery, suc- 
ceeded in recovering Iberia. The emperor, to whom Constantine 
had apologized for the treason forced upon him, appeared for 
a time to admit the excuse,* and accepted him as a partner iu 
government. But the alliance was dissolved on the first oppor- 
tunity. A treacherous general, Gerontius,' slew Constans ; and 
his father was captured, and put to death by the troops of 
Honorius. Britain, however, did not revert to Rome, for 
Honorius was in no position to pursue his. victory. The great 
results of Constantino's struggle had been, that a barbarous in- 
vasion from Gaul was warded off, and that Britain was left 
without soldiers to direct its own destinies. The native tribes, 



1 ZosimiiB, lib. Ti., chap. 8, difftmctly states that the troops elected these 
emperors through fear of the barbarians : liu r»v /in tuu rpZs irftXiitu, 

* Olympiodoms, M.B., p. Ixxv. 

' (jrerontius was soon afterwards attacked by mutineers, and slew himself, 
his house being set on fire. His story, like that of Mazimus, has passed into 
British legend. Under the name of Yortigem, he is represented by Geoftey of 
Monmouth, and in the old romance of Merlin, as conspiring against the royal 
family of Britain, dethroning the monk Constans, and finally as burned to death 
by his subjects: The connecting links between the two stories seem to be, that 
Gerontius was a Briton by birth, and that he called in barbarians to assist him 
in his revolt against Constantine. But the language of Zosimus, rwt U Kf XtmV 
l«'«pimrri TSMVfravrnS fimffiai^vt^ can only, I think, refer to the German bands not 
yet driven out of GauL Zosimus, lib. vL, chap. 6, Sharon Tumei's Anglo** 
Saxons, book i., chap. 7. Ellis's Metrical Bomances; Merlin, 
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the foreign settlers^ the Eoman colonifits, in the towns, were left 
without an army, without imperial taxes, withoat any central 
govemment. They differed . among themselves in traditions, 
faith, language, and ancestry. Yet for the majority among 
them, who had at least the habit of Boman culture, union 
of some sort was a necessity, if they wished to presenre all 
upon which the happiness and self-respect of society are founded 
from the lust and riot of barbarian conquerors. 
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THE BAELT BEITI8H CHUKCH. 

D0T7BTFUL EISTOST OF THB XABLT BBFTISH CHURCH. — ^BSASONS TOR AXD 
AGAINST mS XXSTSZrCB.— GHBZBTIAIIITT KOT ROMAN IN ITS ORIGIN.—" 
BARBAROUS AND SBMI-FAQAN OBARACIBR OF RARLT BRtnSH GHRISTIANITT« 
— ^NEO-DRTTIDISM. 

During the third and fourth centuries, the most momentous 
change of opinion that the world has ever witnessed, had 
matured a silent growth in the empire. The Christian reli- 
gion, at first professed chiefly hy the poor, had penetrated^ the 
middle classes of society. Africa, Greece, Asia, and, in a lower 
degree, Gkul, were the chief seats of the movement which 
threatened and finally overcame the gods of Bome and the 
different local faiths, rather from the intensity of belief which 
animated the converts, than from their numbers, position, or 
intelligence. It is natural to suppose that the church, which 
triumphed under Constantine, was already organised and power- 
ful in the island which his father had reconquered, and from 
which Constantine himself started on the expedition which re- 
placed the eagles by the labarum. Yet the early history of 
Borne is not more pregnant with mystery and fable than are 
the antiquities of the British church. The silence of contem- 
porary history reduces all inquiry to the level of conjecture ; 
and while a school is stiU found to believe in a primitive 



1 Thus TertoUian Ad TJzorem, lib. ii., p. 171. " Sordent talibtis (t.^. diyitibus 
matronis) eodeiue." And Cypriui speaki of the wealth of the Christiaiis 
as a nare, and as areasonfiv charity. Cypriani Opera: Be Lapais ; DeOpere 
et Eleemosynis. 
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church of pure doctrine and apostolic ancestry, more than one 
experienced antiquary denies that there was any church at all.^ 
The extreme views, positive and negative, may briefly be 
stated thus. Traditions of great antiquity ascribe the preaching 
of the Gospel to St. Paul or one of his disciples, or to St. 
Joseph of Arimathsea.* That British doctrine would be de- 
rived from the East is in itself probable, as the track of com- 
merce firom the English ports pointed through Marseilles to 
Syria. In the seventh century the British church differed from 
the Eoman as to the day on which Easter fell, and defended 
its practice by the authority of St. John and of Anatolius.' 
While the evidence thus far points to an early origin, a number 
of concurrent facts seems to prove the existence of Christian 
converts under the emperors. The wife of Plautius, sometime 
prsefect in Britain, was tried about a.d, 61, before the family 
tribimal, on a charge of " deadly superstition,'' and the terms 
employed have been thought to recal the language of early 
heathen writers against the Christians.^ The Pudens and 
Claudia whom St. Paul mentions (2 Tim. iv., 21) have been 
identified with Pudens, a young Soman ofiicer, who found 
shelter after shipwreck at the court of Ejng Cogidubnus at 
Chichester, and Claudia, the king's daughter, who married her 
father's guest.* A Welsh tradition, current in the seventh 
century, speaks of a native prince, Lucius, who sent envoys to 
Some about a.d. 156, "beseeching Pope Eleutherius to issue 
a mandate that he might be made a Christian."^ The names 

^ Wright's Celt, Eoman, and Saxon, chap. 9. Quoted approyingly, Quart. 
Bev., Yol. xcvii. 

* For St Paul's mission, Yenantius Fortunatus seems to be the best autho- 
rity (▲.D. 680). Vita S. Martini, lib. iii., carm. y., 1. 24. Aristobulus, his dis- 
ciple, is giyen in the Menology, die xri. Martii. The legend about St. Joseph 
Usher thinks not older than the Norman Conquest. — ^Ecdes. Brit. Antiq., cap. 2. 

* Bede, H. E., lib. iii., cap. 25. 

* Tacitus, Annal., xiii., 32. , 

* Quart Bey., yol. cxyii. But Mr. Hallam has demolished this conjectural 
romance. — ^ArehsBologia, yol. zxxiii. 

Bede, H.E., lib. i., c. 4. Mr. Hallam thinks it maj be true that Llewfer Mawr, 
Welsh subject of Borne, built the first British church at Llandaff at some un- 
known date. — ^Archeologia, yol. zzziii. 
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of three martyrs who suffered a century later under DiodetiaQ 
have been preserved, and a nameless number are said to have 
fidlen besides.^ Under Constantine and Constantius, British 
bishops are said to have attended the councils of Aries and 
Binuni. A little later the fietmous heretic, Felagius, was a 
native of the British isles.' The facts that the ancient seats of 
goyemment are also the seats of the earliest dioceses,' that a 
basilica, remembered to have been Christian, was still standing^ 
when Augustine's mission arrived, that the wife of Maximus 
was a devotee, and that Constans, the son of the tyrant Con- 
stantino, was taken by his father out of a convent, are all pre- 
sumptions that a regularly-organised church existed. To this 
may be added the language of the Fathers. Tertullian, writing 
under Severus, boasts that regions of Britain which the Boman 
soldier could not penetrate, had been subdued by the Gospel. 
St Jerome, in the decline of the empire, declares that the bar- 
barous natives of Britain were imited in orthodox practice 
with the church of Eome. But even if these were mere rheto- 
rical flourishes, there is still the great argument firom probability. 
Is it likely that the belief of the neighbouring province, the 
accredited £Eiith of the court, would not penetrate among the 
merchants who travelled in the empire, or the ofiEicials who 
looked homewards for promotion P 

These arguments are met by others of equal plausibility. 
The traditions of St. Joseph, of St. Paul, and of Aristobulus, 
whom St. Paul is said to have sent, are mutually contradictory, 
while no one of them is supported by historical evidence. 
Jerome*s language, if it be taken at all, shows that in the 

* Uiber, BocL Brit Antiq., cap. 7. Be peneoutione et ptiUB in ea Albaao 
• • et aliis innnmerif. 

> ProbftUy of Wales. De Nona, Hiat Pelag., lib. i, c. 8, who cites 
AngQstizie, Ptosper, and Bede. 

s Lomdon, York, and Caerleon-on-XJsk, if the name given to the latter, 
Cokmia Londinenaium, in the report of the oounoil of Aries, ought not to be 
giyen up as hopelessly corrupt, rather than transferred to the third capital dty. 

* Erat autem prope ipsam ciyitatem ad orientem eoclesia in honorem sanct, 
Xaxtini antiquitos jaota dum adhnc Romani Britanniam inoderent. — ^Bede, 
H. B^ lib. i, cap. 26. 
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b^gmiuBg of the Mh. ceaxtoiy the British church was Boman m 
its ritual^ and not OrieotaL^ The stcmes of Flautius's wife^ and 
of Pndens and CJaudia, prove at most that two or three persons 
connected with BritaiQ^ and resident in Eome during Ihe first 
century, were Christian ; while the tradition of Lncius comes on 
uncertain authority, and if trae, proyes only that no missionarieB 
had penetrated into the island in the time of Antoninus Pii^ 
The stories of the Diocletian persecution are disfigured with 
improbable nuracles,^ and were probably pious novels, intended 
to edify believers, not to form the materials of history. Our 
records of the early councils are very uncertain ; the list of 
prelates attending the council of Aries has confessedly been 
tampered with;' and, with every allowance for a long and 
difElcult journey, it seems strange that a church which could 
send three representatives to Aries should have no special dele- 
gate at Nice. On the other hand, three of the British bishops 
who were present at Rimini, were so poor that their expenses 
had to be defirayed from the pubKc purse ;* probably, there- 
fore, they were mere missionaries, whose converts were too few 
or too poor to support them. Pelagius, though Welsh by birth, 
spent all his life away from his native country ;^ it is natural 
to conclude that he was ChristLanized in some country more 
civilized than his own. These arguments merely impugn the 
credibihty of our early ecclesiastical notices. But the doubt 
was suggested by £eu}ts of a more positive kind. The Boman 
remains in England abound with altars and religious inscrip- 
tions to Boman and foreign deities ; Mithras and Mogontis, the 

* This is positively asserted by Ensebius. — ^Vita Constant, lib. iii., cap. 19. 
StiU its origin may have been Easteni, as Acbaia and Gilicia foUowed the Boman 
eurtom. Aldhelm intimates that Sulpicius Serenu introdnoed tike peculiar Brit- 
ish method of determining Easter in the 6th century. — ^Ald., Epiat ad Oerantiiim. 
So, too, a US., quoted by Usher, Eocl. Bnt Aatiq., cap. zL, p. 842, aays that 
Germanus and Lupus brought in the ordinem cuzsos Galloinun. 

* A fountain sprang out of tha ground to supply the saiot with vmtar, &c. 
— ^BedS) lib. L, cap. Tii. 

* So say the Benedictine Editors of the Counotk^ tqL iL 

* Sulpicuis Severus, lib. iL, c. 55. 

« In Borne and Palestine, where he is said t» haye iMmed his dootcino from 
Bufinufl.— De Noris, Hist. Pelag., lib. i., cap. 3, 
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Nymphs and the jDeed Matres, hare all Iiad their votariecL But 
soaroelj any Cfaristiaa remams hayeheen fotind.^ A tQe, thought 
to represent Sampson and the foxes, was found in the sixteenth 
eentury in Mark Lane f a silver yase, with a Ghiistian memo- 
gram, at Oorbridge ; and the same monogram in the midst of 
pagan emblems on a mosaic floor atFrampton, haye been since 
discorered. But Christian epitaphs, even of that transitLOiial 
kind' which commenced with an inyocation to the Di Manes^ 
are at present unknown in the B.oman antiquities of our 
country. Many British names <^ towns have been preserved* 
But the prefix " lian ''♦ or " Church," so common in Walesi, 
is unknown in England proper. Again, there is no proof that 
the war between Briton and Saxon ever took a religions char« 
acter. The Saxons regarded the faith of Augustine with super- 
stitious dread; but no history records religious massacres, such 
as afterwards abounded in the struggle against the Danes. The 
distinction of faith was no doubt a rallying point to either 
nationality, but it was probably nothing more. All this seems 
to point to the inference that Christianity was never firmly 
established in the Romanized parts of the island, but existed 
side by side with paganism as a habit rather than a conviction. 
Our knowledge is not yet sufficient to enable us to explain 
altogether these difficulties ; but a partial solution of them lies 
in tiie facts of the growth of Christianity. The early by- 
names for the men of the new faith, Galilasans and Gbeeks,^ 
point to the eonntries in which the Christian doctrine was first 



1 Wright's Celt, Roman, and Saxon, chap 9. Quart. Bey., toI. 97. 

* A woodcut of thlB acoompanies a letter from a Mr. Bagfbrd to Leboid. — 
GoUeo. Ant, toL i, p. 7U But its date can haxdly hare been detemhiAd with 
praoiaon in the 16th eentarj; and I do not know if it itUl ezista. 

s Hilman's Chxistianity, toI. iii^ p^ 500. 

^ Mr. DarieB, Fhilologteal Trannotian% ITow t., 1857. But mnch strets 
cannot he laid npon this argnment, as tiiero are sereral places idiose names 
begin with Eodes (Eeclena). The Keltie word xnaj hare been a distinction of 
the Kymrio parts. That it means a diocesan or monastic establishment, rather 
than a ohmchy is^ howtorar, an argoment against any great antiquitj for WeUh 
Gbristianty. 

Bingham's EodL Ant, book i, chap. 2. 
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. deyeloped, and where it found readiest acceptanoe. Now, to 
any Koman sucli an origin would in itself be a sufficient 
motive for aversion and contempt. Of all the conquered races 
who swarmed in the streets of the great City of the world, 
Syrians^ and Ghreeks were the most abject ; of all religions that 
had penetrated to the capital^ the Eastern worships of Isis, 
Serapis, and Mithras, were those which a respectable citizen 
regarded with the deepest horror. The ascendancy of the 
priests over women^ the secret and midnight orgies, the effemi- 
nate tendency of the doctrines, were all outrages upon national 
self-respect. It is dear that for many generations Christianity 
was confounded with these sects, and the monstrous descrip- 
tions which Apuleius circulated,' and the vulgar believed, of 
the Agap89, were not so much wanton calumnies as chaiges 
loosely based upon a false analogy. Men of cultivation like 
Seneca, earnest moralists such as Tacitus and Juvenal, might 
perhaps have been expected to recognize what was good in the 
new opinions. But, except St. Paul and St John, the first 
teachers of the Gospel were men of a low social position ; and 
the homely eloquence which stirred the masses, would seem, to a 
fastidious philosopher, like the routings of a Capuchin or a Par- 
ticular Baptist to an educated man of the 19th century. 
Moreover, the Soman mind was unsympathetic and hard; it 
revolted from impulsive devotion, and never heartily espoused 
Christianity till Christianity had united with Boman law to 
form a system by which state polity and household life were 
regulated. The majority in the Senate was probably pagan 
at the veiy date when Theodosius forbade sacrifices.' For 

> JuTenal, Sat. liL, 60-08. HeriTale, Komimi under tike Empire, toL Ti, o. 04. 

> Apuleiuf, Hetamorphoees, lib. iz., where he epeeks of a baker'f wiie, whO| 
belonging to a certain sect, 8acrileg& pnosumptione Dei quern predicaret unicam, 
« » matutinomeroetcontiniioituproooipaamanoipdrat TertuUian, Apologia, 
cap. 8. Tertullian's language (De Jcjunis, o. 27,) leema to show that the prac- 
tice might be perverted, and the ohuroh at last suppreaaed it llibnan'a Ghria* 
tianity, book iy., chap. 2. 

3 Hilman's Christianity, book ilL, chap. 8. Up to the aooeMion of Gntian, 
367, the Chriatian Emperor had been formally azrayed in the robea of tha 
Soyeraign Pontiff. 
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many yeais, indeed, it had become apparent that the old 
fidth was doomed. Men like Marcus AureUus and Julian 
represent the prevalent Boman opinion which clung to the 
hope of a philosophical reform : let the impure mjrthology be 
discarded, let mysteries from Eleusis be introduced for those 
who dehghted in secret worship, let the monstrous discrepancies 
of the Pantheon be harmonized in a rhapsodical Platonism, and 
the gods whom Curius and Camillus had worshipped, with 
whom the greatness of Eome had grown up, might still influ- 
ence the thoughts and lives of an upright and manly people. 
Between the morality of Marcus Aurelius or Epictetus, and that 
debased theology in which Arian, Donatist, and Catholic, de- 
voted each other to vengeance as God's enemies, the advantage 
certainly lay with the pagan philosophers. Moreover, the very 
existence of Eome was threatened by the growth of a sect 
whose disciples declined miUtary service, substituted church 
communion for citizenship, and made withdrawal from the 
world the ideal of life. Even, therefore, when it appeared that 
there was no resurrection for the dead heathenism which lay 
in the graves of the great men of the Commonwealth, the ghosts 
of the old gods seemed to haunt the precincts of the Christian 
basilica. livy and Yirgil were witnesses to the past, whom 
no Eoman could read immoved;^ Plato was still the great 
master of thought ; and of those Italians who were Christians in 
name, the greater nimiber were probably pagan by their tastes and 
sympathies. Among the more eminent fathers of the church, 
the first whom Italy claims belongs to the end of the fourth 
century ; and Ambrose was a civilian by profession, and still 
unbaptized, the day he was chosen bishop. What is true of 
Bomans by blood, is true equally of those who possessed the 
highest culture of the times, or whose rank was patrician. 
Sidonius, bishop of Clermont, a.d. 471, was the centre of a 
little literary coterie, exchanged epigrams or wrote verses, in 



> So much was this the case, that OroaiuB wrote a Boman history on Chiis- 
tiaii principles, tracing the decline of the empire to paganism. See, too, Augus- 
tine's preiiaoe to the '< De Ciyitate DeL'' 
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which Mars and the Mufies figured, and eyen speaks of a dead 
emperor as translated to the ranks of the gods. Still more strik- 
ing is the case of Synesius, who presided with ezemplaiy care 
over a diocese, while he corresponded in pagan language with 
the passionately pagan Hypatia. 

Yeiy different was the case of the subject-nations of the 
empire. They had no Roman traditums, no feeling ci citiaen- 
ship, and the decay of that yast tyranny^ under whidi their 
local liberties had been crushed, was regarded by them with a 
gloomy exultation ; the crash of the world oould not make them 
more miserable, but it would arenge than on Borne. The 
peaceful tenets of the GKispel were ooogoiial to men who had 
foigott^i the use oi arms ; and to giye up the world mig^t 
seem easy when the world gare them so little ; when baths 
and gardens, office and dignity, were reserved fi>r their rulers. 
There were special reasons why the Kelts of Ghral and Britain 
should embrace Christianity. Their own religion had been 
violently suppressed ; its priests and its rites extirpated. The 
mere sense of a void would impel them to adopt a new religion ; 
the moral growth of two eexcturies would lead them to demand 
something better than Druidism had been ; and Christianity 
was the only fidth that sought them out in their homes. Both 
the better and the worse parts of their nature found satisfieustion 
in the doctrine of their teachers ; their enthusiasm was fired by 
the pathetic history of Christ and his sufferings ; their dreamy 
&Qcy took refiige firom present misery in the vision of another 
world ;^ and their sullen love of vengeance fed upon the 
thought of hell for their enemies. While the German and the 
Boman revolted from the conception of a crucified God, the Kelt, 
more impressionable and less self-reliant, perceived the beauty 
of the sacrifice, and did not shrink firom reverendng a Lord 
who had passed out of life in shame and ag(Hiy. The equality 
of all men in the diureh might disgust the patrician^ the 
chief, or the legionary; but it raised the position of the 

1 Tha Sibylfine Vraphemm and tifta ApooalTpae ezbifait tiiis feelmg yery 
Btnni^y. 

3 "Cette race yeut Vm&ai; elle en atoi^" &e.— Banan, Eania, p. a86» 
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peasant, and it gratified the demoGraiic instnictB of the Kelt. 
Tlw mere organization of the church hierarchy was a preg- 
nant political &ct: it gave the subject-peoples everywhere 
a separate dvic life, interests whidi they might control, offices 
and honours which they might enjoy. It was not its least 
service to society, that it prepared the way for freedom and 
thought of action, when the Goth should have sacked Borne. 

These considerations will serve to explain the probable 
position of the Christian church in Britain under the Bomans. 
It must have existed in the fourth century, and it may have 
been founded long before ; but it was throughout a missionary 
establishment, chiefly working among the native tribes, having 
little influence among the Bomanized populations of the towns, 
perhaps not even derived £rom a Boman original. Its wealth 
would be small, its buildings consequentiy few, and its prose- 
lytes, at once from poverty and from national custom, would 
leave no funeral inscriptions behind them. From the little we 
do know, there is no reason to believe that the British church, 
recruited as it was from barbarians, and imsustained by the 
intellect of the province, was either enlightened or pure in 
doctrine, or severely moral. Its delegates seem to have con- 
sented to the Allan apostasy at Bimini. The speculations of 
Pelagius a few years later were adopted so cordially, that a 
special mission was sent from Gbul to reclaim the island. As 
late as 429 a.d. we find that the greater part of the British 
army at Maes Garmon was unbaptized, although nominally 
Christian.^ The saints and divines of the church in the 
fourth and fifth centuries have passed away without any record 
in credible history ; if we know that they lived and laboured, it 
is all. But the bitter rhetoric of a native theologian in the 
sixth century declares that the wars and invasion which scourged 
the island were the just vengeance of God on the ineffable 
sins of the princes and the people.* The evidence is not 
sufficient, but it is all we have. 

> Bede, H. E., lib. i., cap. 20. . ^* MadiduB baptiamate exercitus," &c. 
s Gildaa, Hist., cap. 22. " Appropinqoabat siqiiidem tempus, quo ejus 
(popnli) imquitates ut olim Amorrhceorum complerentur," and jMwtm. 
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Among the strange features of the fifth century, a time in 
which new and old were fermenting together, we may perhaps 
place a re-action in favour of British paganism. Druidism as 
a system, indeed, was extinct, but traditions of the faith had no 
doubt lingered among the Keltic tribes. It is consistent with 
the analogies of Roman ^ and Norse paganism, to suppose that 
some Totaries of the old gods would be found, who would try 
to regenerate their religion by incorporating parts of Chris- 
tianity ; it is also the most probable explanation of some facts 
connected with this period. A number of remarkable structures 
are found in the British isles and Biitanny : huge stones so 
poised that a touch can move them ; circles of monoliths or tri- 
liths, sometimes surrounding what seems an altar ; and avenues 
of stones, heaped up without any architectural plan. The 
mechanical forces required for the erection of one at least of 
these, probably indicate an acquaintance with Roman civiliza- 
tion;^ while the people who raised them must yet have 
been barbarous. The districts in which they are found, the 
fact that no Saxon tradition is connected with them, and the 
incompleteness of the greatest of all, Stonehenge, appear to 
refer them to Keltic architects, in the perilous times when the 
Saxon was pressing in. The position, east by west, of the sacri- 
ficial stones, was perhaps designed to symbolize the diurnal 
course of the sun ; the altax at Stonehenge indicates an advance 
in astronomical science, being so placed that it is best lighted 
up when the summer sun is highest. The circles of triliths 
may be explained as a combination of the Roman circus or 
amphitheatre, with a developement of the old sepulchral archi- 
tecture, for purposes of worship, ' the uprights and transoms 



^ Julian and Libaniua are obyiona instances of the Soman re-action. The 
mythe of Baldr in its latest form, and tlie predictions of a new hearcn and 
earth, in the yolusp& Saga, seem to me written nnder the influence of Chris- 
tianity, and certainly cannot be prored to belong to pre-Chzistian times. 

2 See a paper on Stonehenge, by Mr. Rickman, Archsoologia, vol. 2S. 

' A reflex argument for this might be found in the prebable derivation cf 
"church" from the "Welsh circ— circus and circle. The word "ciro," haying 
acquired a religious signiflcanoe, might in process of time be Chiistianiied. 
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being imitatioiiB of the arch ;^ while the numbers three and 
twelve,* which seem to run through them, were perhaps partly 
astronomical and in part borrowed from Christianity. The con- 
jecture would be worthless, if these numbers did not appear to 
have been adopted as sacred or mythical numbers in British 
l^nds ' and laws, whose date can only be referred to some 
period between the fifth and tenth centuries. But there is 
other evidence for Neo-Druidism, as it may be called. A beKef 
in the stars as controlling destiny, appears in more than one 
Welsh poem of the sixth century ; while the metempsychosis 
of Taliesin is described in a legend which pretends to the same 
date.^ The Sangreal of medieval romances, has been altered 



1 Higden aayi, ** apud Stonehenge lapides miro magnitadinis ad moduin 
p oi Uium devantor, ita at port» portia superpoaiteo yideantor.'* — Gale, yol. uL, 
p. 193. 

' That Stonehenge has three circlei and three arenues. Kamac, which wag 
probably left unfiiuahed, has eleren rows of stones. Mr. Dayis says: The 
stones fonning them were often ocmiplete nnmbers haying some astronomical 
signiflcanoe, as 12. 30. 60. 100., in which there may be a reference to the lunar 
year and its diyisions, the zodiacal signs, the 12 months of 30 days and 30 
nights, and the Droidical secula of thirty years. The circles of 19 stones may 
refer to the meteorio cyde. The two inner circles at Abury, the lesser circle 
at Stennis, and one at Stanton Drew, each consisted of 12 ; the outer circles 
at Abnry, the outer circles of uprights and transoms at Stonehenge, the large 
cirde at Stanton Drew, and the drde at Arhor Lowe, each of 30 ; those of Eoll« 
rich and Stennis of 60 ; and the large endoeing cirde of Abury of 100 stones. 
Four cirdes at Boscawen and adjacent places haye each been formed of 19 
stones. — Crsnia Brit, Decade 4., cap. y., p. 124. 

> Instances of this are innumerable. Thus in Nennius, cap. 13., three 
men oome to Ireland, with thirty ships, and thirty wiyes in each ship. In the 
Arthur legends, there are twdye ordinary seats at the Round Table, and a thir- 
teenth, in which whoeyer sits, is to achieye a great adyenture and die. This 
must haye been copied from the Last Supper; and would not, I think, haye been 
copscionsly borrowed in the 12th century. 

* Llywarch Hen speaks of the doom inflicted on him on the night of his birth 
(Bardes Bretons, p. 169), and of the day of death as fate (Bardes Bretons, p. 163). 
TaHednsays, " I haye been in Asia, with Noah in the Ark. I haye been with my 
Lordin the manger of the ass. Then I was for nine months in the womb of the 
hag Ceiidwen," a deity, degraded into a sorceress, who preddes oyer a mystical 
caldron, and has a tight, in which she and her foe assume different shapes at 
pleasure. Mr. Kash tlui^ this story later than the first crusade. — ^Taliesin, chap. 
y. Zeusi^ howeyer, (Gram. Celt, yol. E, p. 954,) admits the claims of a portion 
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firom tke British gradal, or mystical caldroa (rf generation, 
which had passed out of fedth into story.^ Even the &ct of 
our Lord's incaniation iras copied, with an irreyezenee whidi 
a later age would scarcely have yentared on, in the l^ends of 
Merlin and Arthur, who are represented as miraculoudy bom of 
yirgins ; while Arthur's mysterious sepdtore, and Aiture resur- 
rection, are also strikingly Christian in their analogies. Lastly^ 
while the Welsh bards express a hostility to the monks, which 
resembles the jealousy of a religious order against its riyals, the 
oldest Welsh laws seem curiously to confound the functions of 
the two ; and order the clergymen to keep records of genealogy 
and history, and to impart instruction, while the highest, or 
Druid bard, is to demonstrate the sciences of wisdom and 
religion in court and in church.^ That all these facts together, 
do not amount to proof of the theory, may be readily granted ; 
it can only be said, that they are explained by it with less vio- 
lence than in any other way.' The great arguments, after all, 

of it to date back as fiur as the sixth century. Moreoyer, the idea of a straggle 
in which the combatants take different forms, is certainly older than the eleventh 
oentury. There is a remarkable passage in tiie Anglo-Saxon dialogue of Salo- 
mon and Saturn. ** Batumus quoth. — ' But how many shapes will i^e devil and the 
PaterNoster take when they contend together ?* Salomon quoth — * Thirty shapes.' 
Satumus quoth — * What are the first ?' Salomon quoth — * The devil will be 
first in the shape of a youth, in the likeness of a child ; then will the Pater 
Koster be in the likeness of a holy spirit. « « At the twenty-first time, the 
devil will be in the likeness of a poisonous bird : on the twenty-second time, the 
Pater Noster will be in the likeness of a golden eagle.'"— Kemble*s Salomon 
and Saturn, pp. 146, 147. The idea underlying legends such as these, of 
which Gaelic literature has many specimens, is the personality of the soul 
under any and all badily shapes; in other words, the doctrine of the metempsy- 
chosis. 

* Villemarqu6, Les Romans de la Table Ronde, p. 140-146. 

3 The Flail of the Bards (Taliesin) dwells on the hatred of the Bard to the 
Church. Gwenchlain of Bretagne, speaks with delight of a massacre of monks 
knd Christians. — ^Welsh Laws, vol. ii., book xiii., chap. 2, s.s. 71, 195. 

3 Mr. Herbert in his Stonehenge, and Britannia after the Romans, hsB 
put forward the arguments for Neo-Droidism with great learning, but in a manner 
80 wild and fanciful, as to discredit his own theory. A re-action against the non- 
sense of " Helio-Arkite theology" and "symbolical literature," has led Mr. Nash 
in his very valuable Taliesin, to deny the existence of any traces of paganism. 
This is contrary to all probability. More than three centuries after Augustine, 
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are the d priori probability that some such fusion of super- 
stition and Christian dogma must have taken place ; and the 
great difficulty of explaining structures^ which almost certainly 
belong to this period, by any cause but faith, by any faith 
that was not at least semi-pagan, or yet as the work of any 
people who were not at least semi-Christian. For the tribes 
of the west were precisely those among whom Christifmity 
struck root earliest ; and the territory about Stonehenge was 
not lost till the end of the fifth century. 



our Saxon kings had to forbid heathen rites and magic (diycrmft, or Druidism,) 
imder heavy penalties. I do not believe in Neo-Druidism as an organized sys- 
teuL I only beUeve that the British church, especially among the more barbarous 
tribes, was half pagan in tone ; and that facts taken from the Gospels were freely 
worked up into a new mythology, side by side with old superstitions. 
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VI. 

THE SAXON CONQUEST. 

THB 8AX0X INTA8I0N UNHISTORICAL. — ^BRITISH AND ANQLO-BAXON LEGENDS. — 
THBIB MYTHICAL CHABACTER. — ^DISINTBOBATION OF THB BOKAN POWER IK 
BRITAIN. — THB dTIBS AND THB NATIVB PRINCES. — SEPARATE CONQUESTS 
OF KENT, SUSSEX, THB WESTERN COUNTIES, AND NORTHUMBRIA. — REASONS 
OF THB ANGLO-SAXON SUCCESS. — ^BRITONS NOT EXTERMINATED. — ^PROOFS 07 
THEIR CONTINUANCE IN ENGLAND. 

The great political events that took place in Britain during the 
fifth or sixth centuries are known to us dimly by their resxdts. 
The Keltic tribes whom Crosar found in the island appear 
at the end of the sixth century either west of the Severn, or 
subject to Saxon princes. That Germanic settlements in Eng- 
land were formed as early at least as the time of the Emperor 
Probus has been shown ; and the Anglian coast was probably 
occupied by Saxons, who were certainly seen in the British seas 
duripg the fourth century. But no contemporary history records 
how the waves of invasion swept gradually over the land ; Saxon 
and British traditions are alike unreliable ; scarcely even the 
name of a battle-field has been preserved. Popular belief 
supposes that the Saxon conquest was one great event, consum- 
mated, like the Norman, in a few years ; that it exterminated 
the native races, and destroyed the traditions of Koman art and 
law, covering England with a people more purely Germanic 
than can be found in Germany itself. We cannot construct a 
true history of the times, but we can prove this hypothesis to be 
felse. Yet it was not in itself unnatural ; Welsh vanity has 
exaggerated its losses, and Saxon chroniclers only concern them- 
selves with the history of their own race. The population that 
was neither Saxon nor Welsh had no defeats and no victories 
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to record ; and the oalm of the conquered has been mistaken 
for the silence of the dead. 

The Welsh accounts tell us that when the Boman troops 
were withdrawn, the island split up into a number of separate 
states, under the presidency of a king whose dynasty had 
reigned originally at Gloucester.^ At first the country had 
been overrun by the Picts and Scots, but the invaders, although 
aided by Saxons, were overthrown in a great battle near Flint, 
A.D. 429, in which St Germanus led on the British forces, freshly 
baptized and shouting Halleluia.- An interval of prosperity fol- 
lowed, during which the fruits of the earth abounded as never 
before ; but tiie people were unworthy of their happiness, and 
fiamly treasons, murders, and incests disgraced the royal houses.' 
The public crimes were scourged by a fresh invasion ; the Picts 
and Scots poured down from the north, and harried the country 
as far as Lincolnshire. The weak and wicked Yortigem called in 
the aid of Saxon mercenaries ; and these, under Hengist and 
Horsa, lent effectual aid. But the Saxons desLred a settle- 
ment, and obtained leave to buy as much land as an ox's hide 
would cover : they cut up the hide into thongs, and enclosed 
the foundations of a castle. Yortigem affected the company 
of the treacherous strangers, and pledged them with Drinc- 
heil and Was-heil at their feasts. One day the goblet was 
offered him by the chiefe' sister, the yellow-haired Kowena. Yor- 
tigem was stmck by her beauty, and for love of the tail pagan,, 
yielded up the province of Kent to her brothers. Then the- 
Britons rose in anger against their king, and were headed by 
his own son, Yortimir. In three great battles Yortimir defeated 
the host of the Saxons, three hundred thousand strong, slaying^ 
Horsa, and driving them out of the island. But Bowena re-^ 
mained at the court; by her treachery Yortimir was poisoned ; 
and his weak father recalled the beaten enemy. Hengist had 

1 KexminB, o. 49. 

3 Bede, H. H., lib. i, o. 20. It is highly probable that Sazmui did appetr early 
off the coast of Waks. Hengist, somo yean later, ii-said to hare leoaUed his 
sen Oohta from the BfHaMm^J^eBsainMf m^ 3S. 

'JSist Gilds, c. 21. 
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learned by experience to dread the edge of tlie British sword. 
He invited the British chiefs, three hundred in number, to a 
conference ; mead flowed plentifdlly, but the Saxons kept them- 
selves sober, till, at a sudden signal, ^* Ye Saxons, seize your 
swords," they sprang on their guests and murdered them. 
Yortigem alone was preserved that he might ransom his life 
by the cession of territory ; and he basely gave up the provinces 
of Essex and Sussex without a blow. But his crimes had 
drawn down the anger of God and St. Germanus. Once for 
forty, and afterwards for three days, the Saint and the British 
clergy fasted and prayed for the King's conversion. At the 
end of that time he was stiU impenitent, and fire from heaven 
consumed him with aU his family.^ 

The Saxon account is more simple. When the Romans 
had left the island, the degenerate Britons were imable to re- 
sist the attacks of the Picts and Scots. Yortigem, therefore, 
called over the ^theUngs, Hengist and Horsa, who came with 
three ships, bearing each the warriors of a nation, the Saxons, 
Angles, and Jutes. The axe and sword of the Teutonic war- 
riors prevailed easily against the pike and javelin of the Keltic 
barbarians, and the Picts, who had penetrated to Stamford, 
were routed and driven back. But as recruits from the con- 
tinent poured in to swell the ranks of their countrymen, the 
Britons took alarm at their numbers, and withheld provisions. 
Then the Saxons, who had already resolved to wrest the coun- 
try from their feeble allies, united themselves with the Picts, 
overran the island, laying waste the towns and slaying the 
people ; and finally divided it among themselves — the Jutes 
taking Kent and the Isle of Wight ; the Angles, AngUa ; and 
the Saxons, Essex and Wessex. Of defeats sustained from the 
natives, the Saxon* annalists know or record nothing. 

These narratives, even stripped of palpable additions, are 

1 Henxy of Huntingdon, lib. ii. Nenniiu, 81, 49. The Btories of the ox- 
hide and of the treacheroiiB masaaore are old Thuringian legends. — ^Florence, 
yoL ii., p. 101. Probably a Thnringian colony had settled among the Saxons. 

* Saxon Chronicle. Bede, H. £., lib. i., c. 15. 
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clearly not qtiite historicaL Yortigern '* of the repulsiye mouth/' 
as Welsh annalists call him, was remembered by his country- 
men with a bitterness which led them to father the crimes of 
Oerontius on him, and which may have coloured the rest of 
his history. The three himdred thousand Saxons of the 
British account are like the three keels of the Saxon narrative, 
a mythical number, underlying, perhaps, a real national divi- 
sion. Moreover, the dates assigned to the batdes occur sus- 
piciously at regular intervals of eight years.^ Now, eight was 
a sacred number among the Saxons. It is probable, therefore, 
that the whole chronology of the war was constructed in the 
ninth century, or whenever the Saxon chronicle was written. 
But this uncertainty as to details, and numbers, and dates, 
throws an air of doubt over the whole history. The very 
names of the Saxon chie& have been considered forgeries; 
though Horse and Mare are not more singular than Leo, or 
Ash, or Wolf. 

The truth seems to be, that the history of the more civilized 
south, coloured and distorted by the prejudices of two hostile 
nations, has been taken for the history of the island. A probable 
tradition tells us that a few years after the Roman rule had ceased, 
" the Romans collected all the treasures that were in Britain, 
and some they hid in the earth, and some they carried into 
Graul."- It is likely that these Romans were residents not yet 
naturaHzed in the country, who, when the legions withdrew, 
would be excluded from office, which they had probably mono- 
polized, and would find themselves a despised and persecuted 
minority. But the departure of these men would not affect the 
Latin character of the towns where consuls were still elected,' 
and where Roman laws prevailed. It, however, allowed the 
native chie& to resume an absolute sovereignty among the rural 
dans of their respective districts. This would be acknow- 
ledged by the towns ; and a federal presidency might be 



1 For instance, Hengist's victoriM are dated 449, 457, 465, and 473. See 
Lappenbergfs Gesch. Sng., Band, i., p. 81. 

2 Saxon Chronicle, A. 418. * Nennins, c. 42. 
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obtained by a single chief, Buch as Vortigem, over the whole 
of the south. But Boman ciyilization and Keltic barbarism 
could not be fused under a weak natire prince ; and the 
struggle of the Teutonic settlers in the eastern counties with 
the Kelts of the west was only a question of time. Its deci- 
sion seems to hare been precipitated by a Kctish invasion 
and permanent occupation of the north ; the Kymric tribes of 
Yorkshire, under their chief Ounedda, giving way before their 
uncivilized kinsmen, poured into North Wales, and displaced 
its Graclic inhabitants.^ The tribes of Wales in like manner 
overran the midland districts of England, drawing into their 
ranks the hardy countrymen of the villages, and storming, 
burning, or starving out the towns.* A king like Vorti- 
gem, whatever his ancestry, would sympathize with the tax- 
paying portion of his subjects, and be compelled, for his very 
existence, to repress the forays even of his clansmen. His 
crime was that, having Kjrmric blood in his veins, he threw 
himself on the side of the Romanized provincials, or Loegrians, 
as they are called for a time. In his employment of Saxon 
mercenaries there was nothing unusual; every Roman em- 
peror had followed the fatal precedent of Valens ; and it is 
probable that the Saxon tribes of Anglia would suggest the 
calling in of their countrjmien to resist a foe who threatened 
them in the heart of Lincolnshire. A marriage with the Pagan 
Rowena, though it shocked the sensitive faith of a later age, 
had nothing in it to astonish the fifQi century ; it is in itseUP as 
possible as that the Britons were jealous or the Saxons 
treacherous. But, in accepting the main features of the story, 
it is important to bear in mind that it only refers to a small 
portion of the island. The kingdom of Hengist was probably 
bounded by Kent. Kent itself consisted of two districts, whose 
limits were very much those of its old dioceses. The eastern 
division the Jutic chief obtained by peaceable cession, and the 

1 VestigM of the Gael in Gwynedd, pp. 40-46. 

2 From the character of the akulLi found there, it BeemB probable that 
Wroxeter feU in this manner. 
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great towns, sach as Canterbury, Hooliester, and Dorer, retained 
their corporate liberties by a compact with the new sovereign ; 
Jute and Briton lie together in common bnrial-groimds.^ 
West Kent was the scene of an obstinate conflict, which 
lasted for years, and ended with the flight of many of the 
natives to London, where the walls of the great commercial 
city protected them. But small as it was, the invader's suc- 
cess had two important results. It ruined his brother-in-law, 
who, having lost his prestige, withdrew to his native princi- 
pality in the west. And so brilliant a triumph attracted other 
invaders, who now poured in upon difierent spots of the coast, 
and fought out Httle kingdoms for themselves, till the island was 
Saxonized. 

The south coast was the first subdued. JEUa landed in 
Sussex, and besieged the capital, Andredes- Coaster, where' 
Pevensey now stands. But Sussex was one of the parts of the 
island where Roman influence had been least felt; it had 
retained a royal line of its own, which was partially independent 
of the prsefect in London. The citizens trusted in the strength 
of their walls, which defied escalade, and against which the 
Saxons could bring no artillery. But the invaders sat grimly 
down before the town, beating off the light troops who assailed 
them firom the field ; and when famine had incapacitated 
the citizens for defence, the enemy entered, and slew man, 
woman, and child. Their rage did not even spare the city walls, 
and only a few ruins, which have now disappeared, showed in 
the twelfth century where Andredes-Ceaster had stood.* 

Passing by the legendary Port, who conquered at Ports- 
mouth,' as a later age inferred from the name of the place, 

^ Wright on Municipal FriTileges — ^Archieologia, vol. 32. There are some 
other traces of British reddenta in Kent In 741 ▲.d., Dunwalh, evidently of 
British extraction, is butler to king Ethelbert II. of Kent — ^Palgraye's Eng. 
Comm., cclzviii. Some two centuries later, a Maielbrith Macduman expounds 
a copy of the Gospels giyen to the church at Canterhuxy. — ^Dayies, Philolog. 
Tnns., No. v., 1857. 

* Henry of Huntingdon, lib. u. 

' That there was, however, a Saxon descent at Portsmouth, is proved by a 
Welsh poem.— YiUemarqui, Bardes Bretons, pp. 1-28. 
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we find Cerdic towards the end of the fifth century reducing 
the Isle of Wight, and crossing over into Hampshire. The 
natives or people of the Netley district were then governed 
hy a king of character and ability, who has been identified 
by a probable conjecture with the Uther of romance, and 
the Ambrosius Aurelianus of history.^ Belonging to a Boman- 
ized family, his father having been the consul of a city, he 
seems to have won his royalty by a successM revolt against 
Vortigem. The strength of his power lay in West Hampshire 
and Wiltshire ; but the family of Vortigem himself had become 
his tributaries, and he was evidently regarded as the cham- 
pion of the national cause against the Saxon invader.* He 
tried to oppose Roman discipline and tactics to the irregular 
fury of the Saxons ; the very "dragon of the great pendragon- 
' ship'' had been copied from a Roman ensign. But the Saxons 
succeeded in effecting a landing near Lymington, and drove him 
back westward, in the direction of Charford, till he fell in battle, 
and was buried at Amesbury.^ His son, the famous Arthur of 
medisBval romance, succeeded to a diminished sovereignty, of 
which we may easily believe that Camelot or Cadbury in 
Somersetshire, defended by Roman works, was the capital. 
Even to this fortress the Saxon army had at one time pene- 
trated; but in investiQg the walls of Bath they sustained 
a signal defeat, which preserved the British power in the 
west for another generation;* when the feebleness of Arthur's 
successors, and a disastrous battle at Sarum, ruined it. Still 
we may infer, that the Saxon dominion in Wessex was never 
won altogether by the sword. The names of some of their 



1 I haTe adopted Br. Guest's translation: Natan-leod, king of the Kattas. — 
Pbilolog. Trans., vol. i., No. 2. 

3 Nennius, c. 42, 48. ^ 

3 This is conjeotural, but seems probable. Lymington is opposite to Yar- 
mouth (Cerdics*ore) where Cerdic had landed ; and there is a local tradition of a 
British battle haying been fought there. Charford commemorates the Saxon 
king's name, as that of Ambrosius is preaeryed in Ambres-byrig, or Ames- 
bury. 

4 Nennius, c. 56. Gildas refers to the battle at Bath. — Hist, p. 26. 
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princes, Ceadvalla, Mnl, and CenwaDiy^ imply intermarriage 
with the natives ; Britons and Saxons were on almost equal 
terms as witnesses in a court of justice, and in their were-gild or 
value before the state; the laws of Ine protect native interests; 
a distinctly British population existed through the five south- 
western counties in the time of Alfired;* and the eminently 
aristocratic constitution of the west Saxons in the tenth cen- 
tury, appears to attest the presence of a numerous but inferior 
nationality. These hcta show what the real merit of Arthur's 
struggle was, and why his countrymen preserved in their songs 
the name of the last prince under whom they were independent, 
and lords of the soil. If the legend of his piety has any other 
foundation than the interest of the Glastonbury monks, who 
had forged charters in his name, we may find another reason 
for his fEune in the respect and gratitude of churchmen.' But 
if we venture to assert Arthur's existence, it is on condition of 
restricting his dominions. In the narrative of the ninth cen- 
tury, which describes him as lord-paramount of Britain, fight- 
ing twelve batties from the south to Scotland, going as a pilgrim 
to Jerusalem, and wearing the Virgin's image on his shield, he 
is already passing into the hero of romance. History only 
knows him as the petty prince of a Devonian principality, whose 
wife, the Guenever of romance, was carried off by Maelgoun 
of North Wales, and scarcely recovered by treaty after a year's 
fighting. No doubt, there were some real noblenesses in 

> CeadyaUa is distinctly Welsh ; the ^* valh" in Cenwalh is the etymon 
" wealh," Welsh, foreign ; and Mul is probably Mule, or mixed. Even Cerdic's 
name is suspiciously British in its affinities. Perhaps some names haye been 
confused in local legends. 

2 West of the ^e wbb Welsh territory.— Palgraye, Eng. Com., p. cczlir. 
From Alfred's Will, we find that the fiyesouth-westemooimties were known in his 
time as Wealh Cynn. — ^Eemble, Cod. Dip., 314. In Athelstane's time, the two 
nations still liyed ssquo jure, in Exeter. — Malmesbury, lib. i., p. 60. '* Brittones 
Anglis fEonulabantur," says Malmesbury, speaking of Wessex, though he ex- 
tends his remark to aU England.— Vita Aldhebni. Ang. Sac., vol. ii., p. 14. 
Under Kentwin (▲. d. 680) they rebelled, and were crushed with great sktighter. 

> My Tiew of Arthur's position as a king, is chiefly deriyed fh>m the Yita 
S. Gilds, prefixed to the works of Gildas. — ^Eng. Hist Soc. The modem con- 
ception of him appears first in Nennius. 
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Arthur's cHaracter, which liare giren Tiim a life beyond the 
grave, as the type of the knightly ideal among men ; that 
ideal which the imaginatiye Keltic race has exalted tiirough all 
time, aboye the more statesman-like rirtaes that secure life and 
property or success in national enterprizes. 

Essex was reduced by a prince of the TJfBngas. Anglia 
had been Saxon xmder Roman rule ; its character was slightly 
changed by an infusion of AngHan blood; but it was not 
regularly conquered. The western coasts were too barren 
to invite systematic invasion. Ochta at one time settled 
in the Hebrides, till he was called away to assist his father 
in Sent. But the vast province between the Humber 
and the Forth, with its mixed population of Romanized 
Britons and Picts,^ was probably one of the most populous 
and richest districts in the island. It was also one of the 
most warlike. As early as 500 a.d.. Archbishop Sampson 
was obliged to fly from York to Armorica,* yet nearly eighty 
years elapsed before the Angles achieved a decisive victory. 
Somewhat different features show themselves in the contest 
that went on here. The Angles alHed themselves with the 
wild Pictish and Gaelic tribes north of the Lothians. The 
Bomanized Kymric Britons and their confederates were broken 
up into a number of petty clans, which extended from the 
Mersey to the Clyde, and were only subject to a weak federal 
authority. During the life-time of Urien, neither Ida nor his 
sons could make any lasting impression on the British terri- 
tory. But Frien fell in 547 a.d., by the hand of an assassin, 
whom a jealous native prince had suborned. His son Owen 
was still in possession of his father's authority, when, in 577 
A. D., the Angles, landing north of the wall of Antonine, poured 
down upon it with the Gaelic dans in their ranks. For 
seven days the battle raged around Eal-traez. Then the 



1 Mmologically, the Kjmnc Britons and the Piote are ooie noe. Bat tiie 
dtftinotiQii of naaiM is coixyeiiient, as the Pioli were never Kftmaniaed, and 
Hiose who lived to the fiu: north were probably Yery barbarous. 

' This, howeyer, is fiir fi:om certain. Bee Palgrave's £ng. Ckmunon., p. ooeriii. 
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BxitonB iboaglit themselyeB secure of Tioiory^ and celebrated 
tiie rout of their foe with a banquet. The flight of the 
An^es had only been a feint; they returned and surprised 
the Britons heavy with mead; a terrible slaughter decided 
the fsite of the north ; and out of three hundred and sixty- 
three £ymric chiefs who had led their troops into battle, 
only three were preserved by the mercy of their enemies.^ 
In these half-mythical details, we may dimly discern the out- 
line of a real event, which shattered the native power in 
the north ; and separated the Picts of Galway from the for- 
tunes and rule of the Pictish dynasty in Cumberland. But in 
Anglia and Northumbria, as in Wessex, the natives were not 
exterminated; and to &is day the two races of men, the 
iaU flaxen-haired Angle, and the short, dark, broad-chested 
Kelt, may be distingaished at a glance by the ethnologist.* 

The invaders were now masters of the north, the east, and 
the south; they could push on at pleasure into the heart 
of the country, supported by the Germanic tribes, and ac- 
knowledged readily by the cities, who found them easier 
rulers than the Kjmxj had been. The struggle had been' 
neither short nor bloodless ; but a people divided amongst 
themselves had no chance against men whose very exist- 
ence depended on union. The pennanent quarrel between 



^ YillemftTqu^, Bardes Bretons, pp. 230-396. Mr. Herbert has suggested 
with some probability, that the number 363 must be read as 3-}-64-3=12, the 
mythical number of the Britons. — Stonehenge, p. 171. 

s This distinctioii of types in Korihumbria and Anglia, was pointed out by 
Brofassar Phillips and is endorsed by Mr. DaTis. — Crania Britann., Decade L, 
p. 22, note. There is historical proof of it. British signatures to English char- 
ters are especially common in the north. Bede, a Northimibrian, says that 
in the north the Britons, though partly free, were yet partly enthraUed to the 
Anj^afl.—- Hist Soc, Hb. t., c. 23. Bt. Guthlac, a Mercian, who retired to Croyland, 
had a yiaion, in which he imagined his cell surrounded by a crowd talking the Brit- 
ishtnigQe. Sren a Tision must have had some basiB of reality. — ^Wendoyer, toI. i., 
p. 809. Again, the numerous towns to which the prefix ''wealh" (Briton) 
has been affixed, our Walbrooks, Waldens, Walthams, Waltons, and Walworths, 
anfficiently prove that the Britons remained, throughout the east of England, a 
separate though subject people. 
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civilized men and barbarians, between the Eomanized popu- 
lation of the cities and the native tribes of the country, 
between the Lo^rians of the east and the Kymry of the 
west/ had been the primary cause of the Saxon invasion 
and conquest. But independently of this, the Saxons 
were a stronger race, physically, than their enemies ; and with 
less of irregular impulse, they had greater energy, a firmer 
tenacity of purpose, and a more steady patience in the execution 
of their plans. The circumstances of those tiines favoured the 
barbarous invader rather than the half-civilized people. For 
governments were many and weak ; standing armies had been 
replaced by local militias; and patriotism had been almost 
destroyed by Roman centralization. It is not wonderful, 
therefore, if the Saxons triumphed. But their general success 
in the great battles is remarkable ; and the desperate courage 
with which the Britons bore up, at least in Wessex and Nor- 
thumbria, against repeated defeats, is evidence of the high 
qualities of the race. They obtained their reward in the 
liberal terms which were granted them by the conqueror. 

For the common belief, that the Keltic population of Britain 
was exterminated or driven into Wales and Brittany by the 
Saxons, has absolutely no foundation in history. It probably 
originated with the Welsh, who confounded the position of their 
ancestors as premier tribe under Vortigem, with the occupa- 
tion of the island. The mistake is as if we should sup- 
pose that the SUures, under Caractacus, were the whole 
British people. Their courage and national spirit have given 
them a deserved pre-eminence, btt it is nothing more than 
this. We hear of great slaughters by the Saxons on their 
bloody battle-fields, but no massacres after the fight are re- 
corded, except in the single case of Andredes-Ceaster.* We 
know by the complaints of Welsh poets, that a race of 



^ Uerberty Britaxinia in the time of the Romans. 

2 The life of Alfred, ascribed to Asser, Bays that the Britons of the Isle of Wight 
were massacred. This is probably an exaggeration of the simple statement in 
the Saxon chronicle, *<Cexdic and Cynric slew many men at Wihtgarasburg." 
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Romanized Britons, whom they call Loegrians, took part 
with the invaders against their Keltic kinsmen; and we 
cannot suppose that the Saxons would cut the throats of 
their allies after the war. The object of all the races who 
broke up the Roman empire was not to settle in a desert, 
but to Uve at ease, as an aristocracy of soldiers, drawing rent 
from a peaceful population of tenants. Moreover, coming 
in small and narrow skiffs, the conquerors could not bring 
their families with them, and must in most cases have taken 
wives from the women of the country. That the Saxon 
language was not, like the Norman and Frank, exchanged 
for a Latin dialect, is probably due to the long duration of the 
struggle. During four generations of men, fresh recruits were 
perpetually swarming in from the shores of the German Ocean 
to take part in the subjugation of the island. 

These probabilities are confirmed by facts that meet us on 
every side. The political division of hundreds belonged to the 
Oermans, in the time of the earliest Frank kings,^ and probably 
indicates in England what number of Saxons settled in a con- 
quered district. Now here we find as a rule that the number is 
always greatest in maritime counties, and smaller as we advance 
inland and westward. Sixty-six in Kent and seventy-two in 
Sussex contrast strongly with six in Lancashire, five in War- 
wickshire, and seven in Leicestershire.' Evidently the sea- 
rovers settled chiefly in the parts which the sea washed, and 



^ Gausator centeiuuiiim cum centenft requirat, See. — ^Decret, Cliildebert 
Co&Tentu8 •• fiat in osmi centeni. — ^Leg. Alam., i., 36; Balius, YoLi.,p. 
14, 46. The ezpreaaion of Tacitus, " centeni nngulis ez plebe comitos," would 
bettill earlier proof^ if *' centenus oomes" oould be translated like medinyal Latin 
*< Hundiedes-graf." As it is, the paasage is inezplioable. Qeimania, cap. 1 2. 

' The yalue of this argument is a little diminished by the fact that the 
names and limits of the hundreds have undergone a great change since the 
compilation of Domesday Book, when Buckinghamshire had eighteen hundreds 
instead of eight as at present, and Warwiekahire ten against five. — ^finis's General 
Introduction to Domesday, p. xi. The two instances giren are, howeyer, the 
strangest ; the broad fact still remains that the midland counties are less sub- 
diTided than the maritime. 
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which they had first fought for and won, leaving the heart of 
the coimtry to a more gradual process of military colonization 
by their sons. For a long time the Saxon, disliking towns, 
and without oocasion to labour for his livehhood, would 
remain a soldier, encamped perhaps in a special district, but 
attending the gemot or comitia of his tribe. But intermixture 
with the Welsh or Britons among whom he lived, was unavoid- 
able. Accordingly, hundredsof common words,relatingespecially 
to government, to agriculture, to household life and service, and 
to the arts of weaving, boat-building, carpentry, and smith's 
work, may still be traced in the limited Anglo-Saxon and Welsh 
vocabularies.^ In ages when Hiere were no &mily names, the 
lower people would before very long adopt the names as they 
learned the language of their conquerors. Yet unmistakeable 
Keltic names, such as Puch, Pechthebn, and Maban, are found 
attached to Anglo-Saxon charters, and designating persons of 
rank.^ Keltic missionaries assisted Augustine' and his followers 
in their labours ; and Paulinus, the first archbishop of York, has 
been claimed as Rum Map Urbgen. The names of places 
have been leas permanent. Yet even here our rivers, Cam 
and Avon, and the frequent combination of syllables such as 
man, pen, kil, and maes, with Saxon words, show that the 
race who once held our country was not suddenly extinguished.* 
If the Roman towns in some cases fell into decay, the poverty 
of a war-stricken people, and the decline of commerce, and of 
the arts of peace, will account for it. But the days of the 



1 Daviea, Fhilolog. Tnmi., ▼., 1867. Chunett, Philolog. TztoiB., vol. i., 
p. 171 ; yd. ii., pp. 15, 77. Mr. Kemble seemi to aooept Mr. Gamett^t oon- 
cluaiozu.— Sazonfl in England, toI. i, pp. 21-22. Bnmdes, in his Stlmographo 
ifldie VerhadLtniflse der Kdten und Gaxnmen, gires aa inrtinoea tiia woids 
glaiye, lanoe, spear, baaket, platter, gimlBty bmdi, block, boots, towel, stonp, 
gable, onion, bnm, greaae, maokeiel, tazbot^ tin, pewter. GompaBs two iotm>- 
esting lectures by Mir. Oaakell on the Lancashire dialect. 

2 KemUe, Proceedings of Aroh»oL Institate, 1846 ; Pbilolog. Txanfl.,T., 1667- 
* Compare a list of Biitisli etymona in the local xianiea of a single comity in 

"The Ethnology of Cheshire," by Pro£BaBor Eazle. Of oomae^ Ihe few B«mni 
names still to be traced come in evidence of this point. 
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UNBROKEN INFLUENCE OF ROME. 63 

great Roman feasts were still celebrated imder Christian titles;* 
the Soman collies of trade were continued as guilds ; Roman 
local names were preserved by the conquerors as they found 
them ; Roman law has formed the basis of the Saxon family 
system, and of the laws of property. The Saxon conquest 
was a change of the highest moment, no doubt, but it did not 
break up society ; it only added a new element to what it found. 
The Saxon state was built upon the ruins of the past.^ 



' The SataznaliA of ClmBtmas-tide, present-giving on the day of the Kew- 
year, and the connection of May-day and AU-HaUoVs-Eye with the flowers 
and fruits of the season, those days being old festivals of Flora and Pomona. 
— Brand's Antiquities, vol. i. 

' Mr. Kemhle gave up in despair the attempt to constmct a history of the 
progress of the Saxon conquest. It is certain that we have no reliable sources, 
and that dates and facts in the accounts we have cannot be reconciled. Gildas, 
in whom some fidth has been placed, seems to me to belong to the seventh 
centnry, or at least to the end of the sixth ; his prophecy of a hundred and fifty 
years!' war between Saxons and Britons looks very much as if made after the 
event. I therefore give up the chronology as probably the work of a later 
age ; and I place no confidence in genealogies where a step may easily have 
been missed. But I think the broad fkcts of the conquest may easily have been 
remembered by the diffavent tribes. The conjecture of Nennius, that Ambrosius was 
thelast Boman in "Rnglimii^ shows that he was puzzled by the name, and had not 
invented it. It Ib an interesting question whether the use of parchment did not die 
oat in the fifth and sixth centuries. Literature would be the art most easily lost. 
And it excites suspicion to find the Saxons using a Bunic alphabet adapted for 
wood and stone, till, at the coming of Augustine, they adopt the Boman alphabet, 
and record their laws. 
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THE ANGLO-SAXON TYPE. 

DISTINCTION OF ANGLES, SAXONS, AND JVTSS. — ANGLO-SAXON PHTSIQUB AND 
CHARACrBR. — ^POSITION OF WOMKN. — ^ABSKNCB OF THE FAMILY FBBLINO. — 
CIVILIZATION. — SANKS AND THEI& P&IYILEQES. — ^BRITISH POPULATION. — 
ODINISX OF THE ANGLO-SAXONS. 

Who the different tribes were by whom Roman Britain was 
subdued is not altogether easy to decide. Historians have been 
struck by the fact that the invaders were known as Saxons to 
the Britons, while they gave the country in later times the 
name of England or Angle-land. Anyhow, Angle and Saxon 
would seem to have been the two great divisions recognized. 
The Angles were probably Danish, or at least Low German, 
rather than Frisian ; they would therefore be connected with 
the Jutes, who colonized Kent and the Isle of Wight; and 
this is confirmed by the analogies of the Northumbrian and 
Kentish dialects.^ Apart from evidence, it is natural to sup- 
pose that the Anglian track of conquest, north and east, bore 
some relation to the situation of their homes on the continent. 
The populations of the kingdoms north of the Humber, of East 

^ The analogies of the Kentish and Korthuxnbrian dialects have been pointed 
out hy Mr. Kemble.— Philolog. Trans., toL ii., 36. For the analogies of early 
Northumbrian and Danish, I only know the yague statement, ^' Lingua Danorum 
Anglicanae loqueloB yicina est." — Script. Bar. Dan., toI. y., p. 26. Professor 
Earle writes me word, ''The Anglian (present Northumbrian and Soots dialect, 
tf. f,f Bums) is in fact Platt-Deutsch. • • Still it is quite true that the 
difference between it and Danish was not such as to create seyeranoe or bar 
coalescence." The real eyidence of the connection is, I think, to be found in 
history, not in philology, and must not be pressed unduly. It is curious that 
the name Horsa, deriyed ^m hrosya to whinny, (onomato-poetic,) although 
giyen by Viatka as old Frisian, at present only exists in a Swedish patois. 
— ^Almguist's Amalia Hillner, toL i., p. 85. 
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FRISIAN ORIGIN OP THE SAXONS. 65 

Anglia, and of Kent, may thus be assigned to tlie border-lands 
of Denmark and Germany; this half-Scandinavian origin is 
borne out by the energetic and turbulent character of the 
race; and it explains the solidity of the Danish conquests 
in districts where a kindred people was established. Essex, 
Sussex, and Wessex bear their Saxon settlement in their 
names. But the origin of the Saxons is strangely mysterious. 
They seem, from the strong nationality which carried them 
through so many wars, to have been a people, and not a mere 
federation. From their language, from their sea-faring life, 
from their great aptitude for dyke-making, and from the distinct 
evidence of Procopius, who calls them Frisians,* it would seem 
natural to refer them to the districts of Holland and North Ger- 
many, between the mouths of the Eyser and of the Rhine. But in 
this case we must probably assume, either that they had migrated 
from the interior at no very distant period, or that they sent 
conquering colonies up the great rivers into the heart of Ger- 
many, for local names, which seem to belong to the race, occur 
in modem Baden,* while an old Saxon kingdom was conquered 
by Charlemagne in the heart of Germany. The great promin- 
ence of the Saxons in Kymric legends is explained by the fact 
that they were the first to penetrate into North Wales, and 
sustained the most stubborn conflicts in the south, and along 
the line of the Severn, with the natives. The Angles mixed 
peaceably with a kindred people in the east, and came into 
the north at a time when Saxon was already the general 
name for stranger and enemy. Their greater numbers, and the 
early prominence of the Northumbrian kingdom, perhaps explain 
why they have stamped their name upon the land. But at the 
time of the invasion differences of civilization and language were 

^ Or, at least, speaks of Britain as divided between the Angles, Frisians, 
and Britons. — Procop., lib. iv., c. 20. In tbe mythical genealogies, Saxo 
and Friso are brothers: It is some confbmation of this relationship, that many 
Frisians took service under Alfred. — A.S. Chron., A., 897; Asser, M.B., 
p. 486. Alfred, however, places the country of the old Saxons to the east of the 
Elbe and Friesland. — Alfred's Orosius, lib. i., cap. i., 12. Perhaps that 
portion of the tribe had best preserved their name and nationality. 

* Leo on Anglo-Saxon Names, pp. 117-119. 

F 
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66 A»6L(V«AX0N PHY8IWS. 

probably very slight between races of ihe samd gieatfiumly, and 
Angles and Sax<«swoiiU have moie in eommea than natives q£ 
Jutland and Holstein in the present oentury. Meida, or the 
March country, was the meeting-ground of the natuHialities, and 
the inconsisiencies of its histx)ry, which wavers from Briton to 
Saxon, aud from Saxon to Dane, are best explained by the vrant 
of a common origin in its people.^ 

It is popularly assumed that the li^it-haired, blue-eyed, 
broad-shouldered English peasant^ r^resents the type of our 
Teutonic ancestors. The assumption is probably true, but is 
worthless for all purposes of distmction except from the Eymrio 
tribes, as brown or red hair, blue eyes, a sanguine complexion, 
and in many instances a tall (Mature, charaeterised the Belg» 
and other Kelts who peopled most of England proper under 
the Romans.^ But the Britons seem, when tall, to have been 
loosely knit, and rather solid than sinewy when they were 
short ; while the Saxon and Angle were long-limbed and mus- 
cular. Judging by the remains of Hie two races, the Angjo- 
Saxon had a less regular but a longer skull than the Briton, with 
a greater developement c^ brain, especially at the base and back ; 
while his massive under-jaw gave the stamp of strength to the 
jGeusc.' The spattda hand with a large palm, aaddiort, straight, 

1 Mr. Kemble*8 Appendix on English MaxlcB shows how freely names 
re-appear in different counties ; compounds of Hemingas, e.g., in Yoikshire, 
Lincolnsliire, Hnntingdon, Suffolk, Nortfaampioiiskin, and SomersetBhire; and 
of Manningas in Wiltshire, Yo^ikshire, Donetshire, Norfolk, Essex, and Ben^ 
fordshire. Again, the Meonwaras of South Hampshire are an instance of 
Jates settled among Saxons. Facts of this kind show that adventurers from 
the different tribes mixed freely in eadi other's enterprises, tiKragh perhaps we 
need not always aasome that eoauBon names indicste a oofmmon origin. 
The distinction of Saxon and Angle was present to the minds of all nadTe 
writers down to the time when the AngHan kingdom was swamped by the 
Danes. How Herda was peopled can never be known with precision. In 
Bede's time the Angles had poshed farthest into it.— H. S., lib. i., o. \A. ; 
and Ethelbald of Heroia styles himself king *< of all the provinces which are 
called South Anglian."— Cod. Dip., SO-88. Tet the fortunes of the king^ 
dom, its civilization and its alliances, connect it with Wessex. Fxobably the 
Hwicoss of Worcestershire were Saxon. 

a Strabo, Ub. iv., p. 278 ; M.B., p. vi. 

' Abuodantproof of thiBmaybefinadintheiniistntioi» CiaBiaBritanaica. 
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LAWS AND LTTEBATUBE. 6T 

tidck-jointed fingers, is rather that of a mechanician than an 
artist. Altc^ther, strength and energy, ratiier ihan sendi- 
faDity or inteUect, are the characteristics of the physique. 
These indications are confirmed by what we know from other 
sources of the race. The Anglo-Saxon laws exhibit much prac- 
tical good sense, but are eminently wanting in organic unity ^ 
they have clearly been made as occasion required, not developed 
as parts of a system within which the nation was to live. A 
vigorous self-reliance, a belief that laws are made for man, not 
man for laws, are quite as much at the bottom of this incom- 
pleteness, as any deficiency in the creative powers of the mind. 
It is difficult to judge the literature of the two great tribes 
as a whole ; but so far as we can distinguish districts, the Saxon 
parts of the isle are almost baxiren of all except chronicles 
and theology. Northumbria was richer in thought: it pro- 
duced one great historian, Bede ; a single philosopher, Alcuin ; 
and a great poet, CsBdmon, whose name, however, has a very 
Kdtic sound. These results are not in themselves contemp- 
tible for a country where all progress was suddenly impeded 
by the Danes, and at a time when night brooded over Europe. 
But the poverty of the national ballads and sagas goes tax 
to show that the Anglo-Saxon race was deficient in feuacy; 
its great epic, Beowulf, was derived fix)m a Danish source ; its 
richest legends belong to tiie border counties of the west and 
north ; the real merits of our old poetry, reflection, pathos, and 
an earnest questioning spirit, bear the stamp of a thoughtM 
raiher than an artistic character. But with this want of im- 
aginativeness the great virtue of the people is connected : ihey 
had a wholesome reverence for facts, and spoke guardedly; 
their national hero wsb sumamed the Truthteller. How 
this acted upon their institutions is seen by the system of 
Frank-pledge, or mutual police, which demanded an amount of 
oonfidenoe between man and man of which no other natiopi in 
those times was capable. The enei^ timt did not waste itself 
in words found scope in action, and the Saxon was great in all 
the arts in which dc^ed patience subdues nature to its will ; 
he excelled as a^ smith or a jeweller, and fenced off the foe, or 
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68 HOUSEHOLD LIFE. 

shut out the ocean, with gigantic dykes. His nature, rather 
intense than broad, and prone to feed upon itself, was easily 
swayed by a superstitious reverence for the unknown and in- 
visible powers ; and ho made atonement for sin with human 
sacrifices. But, except on these occasions, he was not cruel ; 
he never learned Irom the Roman to fight man against man 
for the pastime of a holiday ; he never made the duel a legal 
process ; he admitted the unarmed suppliant to peace ; in his 
war-poem he praised the king who was careft^J of man's 
life ;^ in his mythology he made the gods spare the lives of the 
. very foes who were one day to destroy them.- He had the ^^ces of 
^ a barbarian — gluttony, drunkenness, and the coarser sins of the 
flesh ; but he was not immoral in light-heartedness or on prin- 
ciple ; he respected marriage and womanly purity ; he never 
sang the praises of illicit love. 

Yet the common phrases about Teutonic reverence for 
women have been somewhat loosely applied. Tacitus, li\'ing 
in a generation which read Petronius and remembered Tiberius, 
might well contrast the purity of the barbarian women with 
Julia and Messalina, or with the votaries of Isis. Tlie north- 
em nations were not yet sufficiently civilized to explain away 
adultery by " elective affinities ;" but they had not that sjtu- 
pathy with weakness which is the foundation of chivalr}^ The 
wife stood to her husband in the relation of vassal or child, not 
of equal ; she came to her new home professedly neither by 
choice nor by constraint, but by act of sale indemnifying her 
family ; she received as her marriage present oxen and arms ; 
the very sjonbols of marriage indicated her position of mingled 
honour and duty : she was lifted up in the air like a newly- 
chosen king ; she was taken on the knee, covered in the folds of 
the garment, and pressed to the heart like an adopted child. 
The marriage formula, whose very words have perhaps been 
preserved in our Prayer-book, warned her that she came to 
share her husband's dangers and labours.^ In the old times a 

1 Beowulf, i., 147. 

2 See the Legends of the Wolf Penrir, and of Loki.— Prose Edda, 34-50. 

3 Taciti Germania, c. 18. Grimm, Deutaohe Bcchts-Alterthuiner ; Formeln, £he. 
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POSITION OF WOMEN, 69 

woman of femily was expected to kill herself on her husband's 
fdneral pyre ; under Christian kings the suttee was of course abo- 
lished, but the widow forfeited her dowry if she married again.^ 
The only seeming inconsistency in this dependent position was 
the law which transferred the liability for her fine, if she shed 
blood, from her husband to her family ; and this probably means, 
that she had been sold with a warranty, which the kindred 
had to make good. Under circumstances like these, the type 
of character in the Saxon woman seems to vary between two 
extremes : she is either the virago, who treads to her object 
through blood, an Eadburga or ^Ifrida ; or the patient house- 
wife, submitting to every outrage, and fawning like a spaniel 
upon her oppressor, the Griselda or Maid Ellen of our early 
romances.* In her relations to the state, she wa-s still more 
circumscribed in heathen times ; it is probable that she could 
not inherit, if there was any male heir ; it is doubtful if her 
evidence was admissible in a court of justice.^ The mingled 
influences of Christianity and Roman law raised her position, 
and placed her by the side of man in church membership and 
citizenship ; we find Saxon queens and abbesses taking part in 
public business and signing charters ; a superstitious value was 
even attached to the testimony of nuns. Yet in spite of this 
important change, the influence of women upon society is not 
strongly marked in Anglo-Saxon times ; the Amazons of Scla- 
vonic legend, the Keltic heroines of King Arthur's court, the 
Cornelias of Roman history, have no proper counterpart among 
any Germanic people. A resolute wiU and a strong hand were 
the best titles of the Saxon woman to respect.* This position 

* ThuB in the Yolnnd-Saga, Biynhild kills herself, and Gudrun is disgraced 
by not doing it. — Thorpe's Northern Mythology, vol. i., p. 103 ; Laws of 
King Edmund ; A. S. Laws, yol. i., p. 255. 

^The Gnomic yenes speak out with a brutal plainness. *^A rambling 
woman scatters words • • a man thinks of her with contempt, oft her 
cheek smites." — Codex Ezoniensis, p. 337. 

3 Grimm, DeutKhe Bechts-Alterthiimer, pp. 407, 408. 

* I differ with regret from Mr. Kemble. — Saxons in England, Tol. i., pp. 
282-3. Bat the high position he assigns to the Germanic women he supports 
chiefly by the part they took in war, and by their connection with religion as 
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70 WEAKNESS OF THE FAMZLT FEELING. 

of wives and mothers in England no doubt re-acted upon the 
fiamily relations. It is a remarkable fBstnre of Anglo-Sftzon 
history^ that the raee, when we first know it> has already ceased 
to be a clan or duster of families. Of course this must be 
taken with some limitations ; relationship still carried with it 
the obligations of taking vengeance for blood, and of paying 
the fines incurred by the act of one of the kindred : but 
there are no traces of that vendetta^ which wua the som* 
bre glory of the Welsh. Perhaps no single cause has more 
largely contributed to the political progress of the English 
people, than their freedom in the earliest times from the narrow 
feuuly spirit. With nothing to restrict his marriages or Mend- 
ships within the limits of previous connections, the Anglo- 
Saxon has wandered freely over earth, conquering or colo- 
nizing, and certain to make a home where he settled down. 
In all this there is a little disruption of the ties between 
parents and children, a certain disregard of the sacred house- 
hold gods ; self-reliance and the love of adventure pass easily 
into hardness and over-readiness for change. But the state has 
gained incalculably by transforming clansmen into citizens ; and 
the life of all nature is quickened when men traverse land and 
sea, mixing the blood of dijSerent races, exchanging the thoughts 
and experiences of distant ooxmtries, instead of clinging like 
lichens to their native inch of rock. 

It is difBcult to apply such vague terms as civilized and 
barbarous so as to convey a definite impression. But it 
would be unjust to judge the Teutonic tribes of the fifth 
century by the low developement of the mechanical arts among 
them. They were still and long continued to be impatient 
of the restraints of a walled city ; land was held in joint pro- 



pri6BCene0 and goddeMes. Tha fint &ci, I tliiiik, tellB agttiiBt liieir voman- 
hood, and a^^amat ita aatimatioii in the tribe. Frieateasea and goddeaaea an 
common featuree, found in Gaul, Gieeoe, and Syria, aUhoagk only partiaSj 
naturalized in Rome. M. Benan, in Ida Sania, p. SSfi, baa vindipated the 
claima of the Koltie laaea to craatinif the ohiTalftma ideal of woman. Baron 
Bazthauaen in hia Buaaia haa oommeoted on the mfeaot poaitkm of '. 
to German women in the 19th oeaiary. 
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prietofship by the tribe;^ and the inventioii of Buxdc leiten 
was neuiralisied by flie absence of writing materials.^ On the 
other hand, tibey were good sailors and good smiths ; they oould 
submit to discipline ; their marriages were religious ceremonies^ 
and theb hons(^old life severely respectable ; they had codes of 
lawSy a regular gradation of ranks through which a man of the 
people eould rise to nobility, a central government, a literature 
cf war-songs and sagas, and a religion. Such a people can 
scarcely be called barbarous ; but it had reached the point at 
which contact wiHi higher modes of thought than its own was 
neeessary, if it was not to stagnate or to retrograde. 

The three great ranks of the earliest Anglo-Saxon society 
were the noble by birtiii, the noble by service, and tiie free. To 
&e6e, after tibe conquest of England, would be added the king, 
the free by service, and the slave. Kings like Hengist or MUsl 
were only captains of royal family, whom the lot had perhaps 
designated from among several candidates' as leaders in a diffi- 
cult enterprise, and who had then achieved sovereignty by their 
conduct. As president of the national council, the king sum- 
moned it and directed its proceedings. As representative of 
the people at large, he disposed of the public lands, and enter- 
tained ambassadors. It is probable that in special acts his 
presence was necessary for the due performance of sacrifices. 
But he was elective out of the royal family, and could be 
deposed at pleasure ; he could only interfere at law where the 
local courts withheld justice; he had no standing army or 
police to enforce his will ; above all, the modem sentiment 
of loyalty was xmknown. The ealdormen, or bigh nobility, wer e 
pretty much on a level with their sovereign, and intermarried 
with his family ; although, with a pride of birth unknown to 
the emperors of Borne or Byzantium, the pettiest king of 
TeutcHiie race always aspired to an equal alliance.' Depen- 

i Taciti evBuamf e. 16, S6. * KemUe on Rimeft^AxeluBologia, toL 28. 
» Bade, H. S., Hb. t., c. 10. Alfimd trttMktet ^ Haaee tenoM, IHotator, 
OoMRd, and Gensral, by tiie woord Oyniiig. 

A Sflnibbrs fiuoDB in "Rngfamrt, toL i., pp. 14S, 147. 

A Cloris and Ofa are ftmflurinitanecfl. — Gng. Tnr., Hiit Fi«nc.,Ub. iL, c. 28. 
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72 KING, NOBLES, AND YEOMEN. 

dent on the king, and on the nobles, wore the gesith or 
thanes, recruited from needy men of good family, and from 
successful adventurers of the lower ranks. Each vassal was 
maintained by the lord whom he served ; and the prizes of 
office were reserved for the upper ranks.^ But the relation was 
not regarded as mercenary ; it was rather a sort of clicntship 
or fosterage ; the gesith seem to have lived with their lord, and 
were for over dishonoured if they came back beaten under 
any odds from the field on which he had fallen.^ The freeman : 
proper, or ceorl, was the man who had preferred to settle on 
his share of the land won in war to remaining in the retinue 
of his captain. The right to wear long hair, and to carry arms, 
distinguished him from the subject-people ; and his allotment 
of land after the conquest was a hide, or thirty-three acres.* 
These portions would be continually subdivided as population 
increased. The old Teutonic remedies for this were two- 
fold : either the surplus population emigrated and conquered a 
new territory, and this process we may believe went on for 
many years in the inland districts of England ; or the tribe 
made a fresh distribution of its lands from time to time. But 
this partition, which is easy enough in an open country of com 
and grass-land, would be difficult in an old country with vine- 
yards, orchards, and farm-buildings, such as studded England 
in the fifth century. It is just possible that the foldand, 
or territory which the tribe at first left unappropriated, was 
originally designed to satisfy the wants of future genera- 
tions. But there is no evidence that it was ever thus applied, 
except indirectly, as nobles and monasteries obtained grants 
from the king, and assigned them in turn to their followers. 

Distinct from the ceorls or yeomanry would be the free by 
service, or tenants, composed of the Romanized Briwns who had 



^ Taciti Germania, c. 13. 

^ Taciti Grermama, c. 14. See Kemble'a Saxons in England, toI. i. 

3 1 assume Mr. Kemble's ingenioos theory to be correct. But the question 
is far from settled ; Sir H. Ellis and Mr. Morgan think, with great probability, 
that the contents of the hide differed in different parts. — Introdaction to Domes- 
day, pp. zlyi, zlyii ; England under the Nonnans, pp. 28-33. 
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submitted peaceably. How great the usurpation of land by the 
Saxons was, we may judge, from the fact that the old termini 
or stone land-marks of estates, which must have existed through- 
out the country imder the Romans, have completely disappeared,^ 
and that in the earliest Saxon charters land is always defined 
by rocks or rivers, the natural boundaries. A few old laws, 
however, prove that there was a rent-paying British peasantry, 
who were probably assigned to the king or the ealdormen.* In 
process of time, as these men mixed with their conquerors, and 
the position of the ceorl was degraded, the line of demarcation 
between the two classes would be oflFaced. But the distinction 
between free and slave was eternal. Prisoners of war, the very 
poor who wanted support in a famine and sold themselves, 
criminals who could not pay their fines, or whose crimes coidd 
not be compounded for, were the first materials of this class ; 
their children inherited their position ; and in the last and worst 
times of the declining Saxon monarchy, freemen were kidnapped 
and slaves bred in the modem Virginian fashion, to supply the 
market.* But this last horror was imknown to the primitive 
people who worshipped Odin. 

Yet Odinism, in the fifth and sixth centuries, was probably 
very different from what it became at a later date, when the 
Norse sea-rovers, in the vigour of national life, reconstructed 
the poem of their old mythology upon Roman and Christian 
models. The great central ideas of the northern religion, the 
belief in a heroic struggle between the gods and the powers of 
nature, the prevision that good was to be overcome, and the faith 



^ The Welflh tezm maenol, a manor, from maen, a stone, seema to imply 
ibat the termini were introduced into Britain. 

' Ine'8 Laws, 23, 32, 74, distinguish the rent-paying Briton, "Wealh gafol- 
gelda," from the "Theow-wealh," and from the Wylisc freeholder. The 
Northumbrian codes assess the Briton's were a6bording to the amount of land 
on which he can pay rent to the king.— W. G., 7 ; A. S. Laws, yoI. i., p. 137. 
Towards the end of the 9th century, the compact of Alfred and Guthrum dis- 
tinguishes " the rent-paying ceorl" from the Englishman and the Dane as an 
inferior. — A. S. Laws, voL ii., p. 155; 

s Malmesbury, lib. iii., p. 418. 
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that it was granderindefiMit ISiaa efvil oould be ia victoiy — ifafise 
oouoeptioDs we may be sure iiiiderlie» bowe^er dimly, the 
eaorEest fiexou czeed. Oar Mhers made fbe gods in their own 
image, witili all the Tiees of sayages, but witii all the virkues 
of men ; and judging the fatore tr(xm their own bard experi- 
ences of uneasy life, ^ &ey looked farwaid to the crash of the 
world without hope and without fear. But the better part of 
a iSuih, the geim of what is rital and true in it, does not often 
find an adequate embodiment in its zites. A superstitious re- 
verence for chance as the expression of invisible laws, made the 
priest a diviner, and threw a meaning over the common accid^its 
of life; the felling of a stick, the ndghing of a horse, the first 
words spoken by a stranger, were auguries.' In' strange con- 
trast with the morality of the people, is the foul taint of impnre 
symbols in their worship, the relics, no doubt,of early fetichism; 
but not the less debasing, because disguised under an after- 
growth of legend. Nor did the Teutonic tribes shrink fix>m 
human sacrifices ; captives taken in war, even a whole people, 
were sometimes immolated in gratitude to the gods ; other victims 
preluded a great expedition ; and at stated festivals, in a cycle 
probably of nine years, a mystical number of men and household 
animak was oflEered up to appease the jealousy of the unseen 
powers.' It is scarcely probable that the abstract notion of an 
All-Father had yet been elaborated; the genealogies of the 
northern gods are a wild tangle of events and names to the last 
But Woden, or Intelligenee ; Thor, the Thunderer ; Seaxnot, the 
God of War; the Sun God Baldag (the Norse Baldr); Seator, 
who is strangely like Satumus : and Freia, at once Cybele and 
Aphrodite Demosia, are among the more prominent names in the 
Pantheon. As for the lesser principalities and powersof the Saxon 
faith, they were infinite : weird sisters presiding over life, giants 
living in the Sbrests, and dwarfe liaunting the mines, household 
gods, and heroes over-topping common men, yet only half divine* 

^ The speech of the Thane in Sawm's ooimoil teUs vecy mxusk against anjr 
belief in a ftitnre lifb, at least for all men.— Bede, H.S., Hb. n., c. 18. 
s Grimm, D. M.,p. 1064. Greg. Tur., ffist Franc., lib. ii., oqp. 37. 
' Grimm, D.M., p. 478. 
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Columns with sculptured figure-heads were probably the earliest 
statues ; ^ and mounds surrounded with concentric ditches, and 
secluded in groyes, the first temples.' But the people took 
easily what they found to their hand, and worshipped the 
gods of Rome under new names, or profaned Christian churches 
with imholy rites. Yet if they were comprehensive, they were 
not tolerant; any desecration of a sacred place brought down 
a barbarous punishment on the offender; and if he escaped from 
men, an ine£hble curse from the gods was believed to follow 
his steps.' Their priesthood does not seem to have been a 
powerful or a numerous dasB ; probably ecclesiastical and 
secular life were closely intertwined. The strength of the 
religion, apart firom the fact that it was a product of the 
national mind, lay rather in its universality than in its organ- 
ization. Every mount, and grove, and stream, had its appro- 
priate deity ; every solemn act of life its ritual ; every meal was 
sacrificial ; and a series of feasts throughout the year marked 
the seasons, commemorated the dead, or did honour to the 
gods. Christmas, Easter, May-day, and the Eve of St. John, 
preserved for many centuries the tradition of pagan observances 
under Christian names.^ 



1 Tborpe'B Nortliem Mythology, vol i., p. 2S4. 

2 Grimm, D. M., p. 72, quotes from the life of S. Bertolf ; '^fimurn qaoddam 
axtxnribua conaitiim." Compare Bede, H.E., lib. ii, c. 13, '^frna idolonmi cum 
■eptisqiiihiiBennt eircumdAta." 

3 Alcnm'a Vita 8. WUlibtordi, c 10. Frithiof-Saga, canto 14. 

* In Thmingia, on the 3rd day of Wliitrontide, a yoimg peaaant la enve- 
loped in green boogha in the forest, and amid rejoicings conducted into the village. 
— ^Thorpe's Mythology, vol. i., p. 284. Eoftnr-monaih •« * quondam a Beft 
illonun qusB Eoatre vocabatm' et cni in lUo festa oelehralMait nomen habnit.— 
Bede^ Be Tempormn Batione, cap. xv. 
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VIII. 

THE ROMAN MISSION. 

THE KINGDOM OF KEXT. — GREGORY THE ORBA.T. — AIJOVSTINE'S MISSION. — 
DIFFICULTY OF CHANGING OLD HABITS. — GREGORY* 8 TOLERANCE. — FRUIT- 
LESS ATTEMPT AT UNION WITH THE BRITISH CHURCH. — RE- ACTIONS. — 
NORTHUMBRIA. — ^PAULINUS, EDWIN, AND COm. — THE GAELIC PARTY OVER- 
COME. — CONSTITUTION OP ENGLISH DIOCESES. — CONNECTION WITH ROME. 
— ARISTOCRATIC CHARACTER OF ENGLISH RELIGIOUS MOVEMENTS. 

Towards the end of the sixth century the Anglo-Saxon power 
was firmly established in Britain, and a number of pettj' king- 
doms were struggling for ascendancy. Kent having been the 
first conquered, enjoyed the prestige of old dominion, and the 
advantage of a firmly-settled government. Besides this, its posi- 
tion near the continent made it of great importance to the 
island generally ; the old connection of Britain with Gaul had 
been steadily maintained through the two stormy centuries in 
which kindred Teutonic tribes had conquered kindred Keltic 
races in either province of the old empire ; the Frank could 
converse with the Angle without an interpreter;^ Frank 
money, which was useless beyond the Alps, circulated in 
Hampshire and Kent ;* a trade of some sort existed between 
the two coasts ;^ and -^thelbert, king of Kent, had married 

1 But not appar^tly with the Saxon. Coinwalh of "Wessex sent away the 
Frank bishop ^gilberht because he could not understand him. — Bede, H. E., lib. 
iii., cap. 7. Thierry Has pointed out that the Frank tongue tended to exchange 
the broad Italian sound of the yowels for the narrow English sound ; the a of 
father for that of fate, and o for UfSAmdao written dm. — Lettres sur I'Histoire 
de France, p. 145. This peculiarity is yery noticeable in Kent, where languid, and 
angle, are pronounced lenguid, engle. Bede, H.E., lib., i., c. 26. 

' Greg. Epist, lib. vi., p. 7, solidi Galliarum qui in terra nostril expendi non 
poasunt ; Smith's Richborough, p. 214 ; Murray's Handbook of Hampshire, 
p. 142. 

3 This is probable both from the MeroYingian coins found in Enghmd, and 
from the &ct that we neyer hear that ihe missionaries had any difficulty in 
gettiag a passage. 
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Bertha, a princess of the Franks, -^thelhert's importance 
has heen a little exaggerated in history. It is doubtful if 
he ever enjoyed the purely Northumbrian title of " Bret- 
walda,'* or British King;^ or even possessed an honorary 
supremacy over his Saxon neighbours in the south. But after 
a bloody defeat at Wimbledon, 568 a.d., in which the fortxmes 
of Wessex prevailed, ^thelbert, probably taking advantage 
of a civil war in the west, retrieved the independence of Kent, 
and took a high position among the sovereigns of his time. 
What his exact relation to his own subjects was, cannot cer- 
tainly be determined. But by this tijjie it is probable that 
Briton and Jute were beginning to ftise in Kent, as we find 
old Roman coins imitated in the Saxon mint ;- while local tra- 
dition assigns -^thelbert a palace within the walls of Canter- 
bury, and afterwards in the fortified lines of Beculver.^ The 
independence of the great cities would naturally be less jeal- 
ously guarded as the king of the coimtry adopted the common 
Roman culture, and gradually ceased to be regarded as a 
foreigner. 

Meanwhile a great man was re-organising the European 
church in Kome. Gregory had been bom of a rich patrician 
family, and to the traditions of gentle culture which his birth 
might give him, he added the best practical education of the 
day, the study and administration of Roman law. But reli- 
gion overpowered ambition, and Gregory, in the prime of man- 
hood, having served the office of pra)tor, exchanged the world 
for the cloister. Fortunately his own restless energj% his 
superiors' sense of his great practical abilities, and the rever- 
ence of the people for his character, forced office and greatness 
upon him. He in vain attempted to escape as a missionary to 
Britain; the pope consented; but the people pursued and 
brought back the fugitive. In 590 a.d. he was made pope. Like 
all great organizers, Gregory united strong contrasts in his 



1 Hallain on the Dignity of Bretwalda. — ^ArchaDologia, vol. 34. 
' Palgrave's English Commonwealth, p. cclxvii. ; Smith's Richhorough, p. 214. 
Stanley's Canterbury, pp. 21-27. 
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character : a love of law and discipliiiey which eometuDas made 
him intoleraiit, as when lie taxed iiie Sardinian peasants into 
Christianity ;^ a broad common sense, which made him temper 
Lis zeal where it met with obstacles ; and large human sym- 
pathies, which have been commemorated in the beantifdl 
legend that the soul of Trajan was granted to his prayers.' 
Such a man could not rest while a province like England, that 
had once been Christian, was lost to the church ; while tibe 
£air-haired Angles, whom the Jewish slave-merohant exposed 
for sale in the Boman market, were pagan. Bemembering 
his own first project§, he sent Augustine, iiie prior of his 
old convent on the Ccelian Hill, with forty monks to Britain. 
But the missionaries halted on their way, disheartened by tiie 
reports they heard of a rude people, who spoke a strange lan- 
guage ; they even sent back Augustine to beg tor leave to 
return. "It were better,'* Gregory sternly wrote back to 
them, " that ye had not begun the good work, than that having 
b^un it, ye should fail from it even in thougbt.'* The mission 
went on its way. Experience had shown that a certain out- 
ward show was required to impress barbarians : they advanoed 
in procession to meet the Saxcm king when he vidted Thanet, 
chanting litanies, and bearing before tbem a picture of Christ 
and a silver cross, ^thelbert had assembled his court in ihe 
open air, that the foreign priests mi^t not tiuow a qpell over 
them. He was probably disposed in &eir favour by his Chris- 
tian queen, but he gave them no &rth^ promise than permis- 
sion to remain : "their words, indeed, were specums; but he 
could not promise li^itly to desert the fiutk of his ancestors. 
Yet, as they had come from a far country to tell him what was 
true and best, let them stay as his guests, and make converts 
as they could."* 

The ascendancy of civilized Italians over men just able to 
appreciate civilizaticm, of men devoted to tibieir £u^ over men 



^ Qns- fipiit, lib. !▼., 216 ; aompue lib. vui«, U 
3 Ihmte, PoxgBtorio, ou&to x. 
3 Bede, H. £., Ub. l, c. 23-2^ 
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who had out-grown old traditions^ was soon Mt JBihelbert 
hunself was one of the first conrerfcB ; the coort followed, and 
in a few years Kent might be called Chiistiaji. It is remark- 
able that we hear of no opposition from a pagan pnest- 
hood;^ the only oceasion when a priest iq^ears, is some 
years later in Nor&nmbria) where he heads the moTement 
against his own gods. The caste was not nnmerons enough 
to foster an intolerant conserrative feeling, it was enli^tened 
enough to appreciate the new doctrine, and it was perhaps 
attracted by the superior splendour and power which the 
Christian hieiaichy enjoyed. Augustine's chief difficulties 
with his oonverts arose from the &ct that their paganism 
had entered into their daily lives, and connected itself with 
&mily ties. What should be done with the heati^n 
temples ; wheAer the feasts were to be at once discontinued; 
how sacrilqpe was to be punished; whether cousins might 
intermarry, or a son marry his stepmolher, are among the 
questions which tiie timid, somewhat narrow-minded monk, 
solmiitted to his superior. Ghn^oiy's answers on these points 
would alone suffice to establish his character for large-minded 
sagacity. He consented, with some reluctance, to let the 
heathen temples and festiyals be baptized into tiie churcL 
Many fects profved that the spirit of paganism was not easily 
exorcised from its old institutions. As for sacrilege, let the 
man who stole from want be let off with a light correction 
for his soul's sake ; above all, never let the church make any 
profit by the fines it imposes. First and second cousins had 
better not mairy, because ezpeiience had shown that such 
unions were unfruitfid. But marriage with a st^mother was 
fi»bidden in Soly Wiit^ and must be put down summarily. 
Generally, let Augustine adopt the good customs of any 
church, without regard for authority.^ 



1 UnleM the ^doetom," ▼]» penmaded BadrBld to unite the wonhips of 
Ghxirt and Odin, irate priertik— Bade, H. B., liKuL, c. 15. 

' Bede, H. B., lib. L, o. 27. For other proofb of Gresbry't aoimd lenie 
and knowlKlfD of phjnology, lee the aniwer to qoeatioa 8. 
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Unfortunately, Augustine was not a man to pass lightly over 
small differences. The Welsh church had hitherto abstained 
from any attempt to convert the Saxons; rejoicing sullenly 
that the men who had conquered England would be tor- 
mented in hell. Probably a Welsh missionary during 
the early years of the conquest would have had no better 
chance of converting a Saxon tribe than a Greek among 
Turks, or a Brahmin in an English regiment. Now, how- 
ever, as Christianity was established in Kent, and tolerated 
in the south through ^thelbert's influence, Welsh mission- 
aries might labour usefully, at least among the British popu- 
lation, and a union between the two Christian churches 
was desirable. Augustine had made up his mind to gi'CJit 
concessions, but he felt that three points were too import- 
ant to be sacrificed: the Britons must celebrate Easter at 
the Roman time, baptize according to the Roman ritual, and 
send missionaries to the Saxons.^ At the first congress held 
to debate terms, the British delegates were convinced by a 
miracle, but remained unsubdued, and pleaded want of suffi- 
cient authority to conclude a treaty. At the second meeting 
the new envoys, with characteristic superstition, referred the 
question to the decision of an omen : if Augustine should rise 
to meet them, they would yield to his arguments ; Augustine 
remained seated ; they concluded that he had not the Spirit of 
God, and refused compliance with his demands. The bitter- 
ness of this rupture was seen a few years later, when the Saxon 
church exulted over a massacre of Welsh monks as God's 
just judgwnent upon His enemies.* To ourselves, with 
every allowance for the importance, of unity at a time when 
the church was struggling for existence, the prominence attached 



^ Bede, H. £., lib ii., c. 2. The question of Uio tonsure does not seem to 
have been mooted at this interview. It is worth while to observe that the 
British church probably did not differ as widely as the Eastern from the Latin 
practice ; that is to say, they did not make Easter fall on a week-day, but on 
a different Sunday. — ^Life of St. Augustine, pp. 214-5, in Lives of the English 
Saints. 

2 Bede, H. E., lib. ii., c. 2. Augustine had prophesied this fate to them. 
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to sncli a question as tiie tima of Easter would be ludicrouB but 
for its bloody a68ociaiaoii& It is difSeolt to undarstand how a 
doYsr man like Bede» who did jnstioe to the meiit of bis. 
opponents^ could talk of the Easter oontro^reg^T' as a questioii 
*' wkick moTod %b hearts of many who feared lest in spite of 
their Christian profession &By should yet run or had run in 
vain.'^^ The explanatiim, I beliere, is> that in the imperfect 
deyelopement of the critical feculties in a semi<-barbarous people, 
there was absolutely no distinction between the doctrine and 
the litoal of a religion. ALL was sacred that regarded GDd, 
and it seemed to be equally sacril^e whether a ooping-shme 
or a foundation-stone of the church were removed. 

Befere Augustine's death in 605 aj>.» Kent and Essex, 
where a nephew of iEthidbert was kSng, were nominally Chris» 
tian. But the convictions of the people were not deeply seated ; 
re-action fellowed ie»action ; and the battle-field of feith was. 
lost and won several times in a oentury. JSthelbert's successor 
relapsed into paganism, 616 A.nL» because the ohurdi reiased 
to let him marry his stepmother ; whale at the same time the 
^thelings of Essex expeOed the missionaxies for refusing to 
give them the white CQsnnuauon.-bread when they were not 
communicants. The hushops were flying in dismay when 
Eadbald of Kent was vetneved to tiie chnich by the primate 
Laurence, who shewedl himself in the palace bleeding from, the 
scourge with which St Peter had panished his intended flight. 
Tet even i& the next reign, under Ea^nbriht, 640-664 a. d.^ 
the destraction of idols had to be twice ordered. Essex was 
still more slowly converted, and im 65& a.^^ a ^figoe, wludk 
seemed to annoonce the angev of the deserted gods^ sent the 
people back to hea&enism. 

The oonneetion of race wkaeh united Kent to the East 
Anglians and Northumbrians, explains the eastern and northern 
track which Christianity took in England. Bedvald, king of 
East AagUa (586-624 a.d.)> became acquainted with Ckxis- 



B6d0,H.&,UKilL,o.2iL 
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82 Edwin's Northumbrian monarchy. 

tianity in Kent, but was persuaded by his wife and wise men 
to retain his old altars, and only worship Christ as a new god.^ 
The fact is important, as the first authentic mention of a pro- 
cess of developement which purified and rationalized Odinism 
during several centuries. It had an accidental importance 
of another kind. Among the residents at Redvald's court 
was a fugitive prince from Northumbria, Edwin, whom jEthel- 
fidth, a military usurper, had driven from his dominions, and 
now demanded from his protector. For some hours the fete 
of the fugitive was doubtftd. But Eedvald finally determined 
to obey the claims of honour, and marched with a few troops 
to defend his dominions against -Sthelfiith. A great battle 
near Retford oii Idle destroyed the Northumbrian army, and 
restored Edwin to his principality. He became the greatest 
king of his times ; not only the Angles north of the Humbcr, 
but all the Britons of the north obeyed him ; and the neigh- 
bouring princes of Mercia and Wales were his tributaries.* 
Having lost his first wife, he sent proposals to the court of Kent, 
for ^thelburga, the sister of Eadbald, who was then on the 
throne. There was some dif&culty about her marriage with a 
pagaa, but Edwin promised her and her retinue ftdl liberty 
of beKef and practice, and held out hopes that he might 
himself be convinced. Nevertheless, her chaplain, Paulinus, 
foimd at first that he made no proselytes in the court, and 
could scarcely prevent the queen's retinue fit)m relapsing 
into the heathenism they again saw around them. He 
seems to have devoted himself to the king. A wonderful 
escape from assassination, a signal victory over the west Saxons, 
even the birth of a prince, were claimed as the result of prayers 
to the Christian God. Pressed by a woman and a priest, 
Edwin wavered, promised to turn Christian, but shrunk from 



^Bede,H.£.,lib.ii., c. 15. 

' Edwin subdued all Britain ; the Kentish men alone excepted. — ^A. 8. Chron., 
A., 617. This can hardly mean more than a nominal supremacy; his ally, the East 
Anglian king, was probably never attacked ; and his war in Wessez, 626 a.d., is 
more like a successful raid than a conquest 
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the risk of a precipitate move. Suddenly Paulinus stood before 
him, laid his hand on his head, and reminded him of a dream 
on that anxious night in Redvald's court, when Edwin had sat 
down to deep on a stone, expecting to bo betrayed, and yet 
seeing no hope in flight. An unknown man had then appeared, 
and had promised safety and future sovereignty, only stipu- 
lating in return that Edwin should obey his commands when- 
ever he should appear to enforce the clakn by the sign of laying 
his right hand on the king's head. The bold assertion of 
Paulinus, that this covenant had been made with his Divine 
Master or himself, convinced the Northumbrian king ; he ac- 
knowledged the promise that he had given, and pledged him- 
self to carry it out. How Paulinus had obtained his know- 
ledge was a mystery to Bede, who conjectures a miracle. It is 
more Kkely that the story came from the queen, or from 
some old friend to whom Edwin had once confided it.^ What 
we know of Paulinus would not lead us to suppose him over- 
scrupulous in his assertions about Divine Providence, or inca- 
pable of a stage-trick, if it served the purposes of religion. 

But however obtained, the .conversion of Edwin was as 
important for England as Constantino's had been for the 
Roman world. The Saxon king assembled his Witan at 
Godmundham in the East Riding, and asked their advice on 
the expediency of a change of faith. Coifi, the high priest, 
instantly spoke against the value of the old creed : no man, ho 
said, had worshipped the gods more diligently than he, yet 
many had received greater rewards ; he was ready to join at 
once any faith that promised him advantage. There can be 
little doubt that Coifi's hopes of worldly promotion were 
answered; men of his temper are pretty certain to find or 
make the opportunities of success.* Yery different in spirit was 



■ A friend had been with Edwin on the occasion in question at the court of 
Eedyald.— Bede, H. £., lib. ii., c. 12. 

2 Yet Symmaehus, who was no time-server, usee very similar language : Ac- 
oedit ntilitas qjam mazime homim Deos asserit Nam cum ratio omnis in operto 
sit, unde rectius quam de memorift atque documentis rerum secundarum cognitio 
yenit numinum.— Woodham's Tertoll., Apolog., p. lyiii 
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the speech of one of the ealdonneiL ^'The -premmt ]i& of maa> 
upon earth seems to me, O king, in oomparison d the time 
which we know not of, as when, while yon are sitting at sapper 
with your ealdormen and thanes at Yule-tide, with the fire 
lighted in the midst, and the hearth wann, but with all the 
storms of winter, rain or sleet, raging outside, a swallow 
comes into the house and quiddy flies through it, entering in 
at one door, and presently going out at another. Just while 
he is within he is untouched by the storm, but after a short 
moment of fair weather he goes forth from storm to storm, and 
passes out of sight. So we see a little of this life of man, but 
know not at all what is to follow, or what may have gone 
before. Wherefore, if this new teaching hath brought us any 
more certain tidings, it deserves to be followed.'' The speech 
expresses beautifdlly that natural and yagae yearning after 
some knowledge of the invisible world, which we may well 
believe would be felt by a thoughtful people. The other coim- 
ciUors assented; Paulinus, at Coifi's suggestion, preached to 
them ; and Goifi, at the end of the sermon, prqK)sed to dese- 
crate the neighbouring temple. Armed^ and mounted upon a 
horse, in violation of his priestly character,^ he rode to the 
shrine and hurled his lance against it. No miracle avenged 
the insulted gods, and the people, who had flocked to see their 
mad priest,- accepted the omen of success, and burned the temple 
and its sacred hedges. Soon afterwards Edwin and his court 
were baptized. (April 12, 627 a.d.) Paulinus became piimate 
of a new dioeese, and the people flocked in hundreds to be 
made Ohristians. 

From this day the success of Chzistianity was only aquestion 
of time. Bedvald*8 son, the king «f East An^a, was pam^ded 
by Edwin to adopt as an exdnsive fitith the CSiristianity his 



The Korthumbrian priests might only mmnA BHre% aad wen foriHdden 
to waj onu. This would seflOL to eoBlfam tbe ooDjooteivo that Coifl irao a 
Briton, ht the Bnudo mn forUddeoi to oaoy an»— TilleBai^a^ Baidea 
Bntona, p^ zsri In tha ISth aoDtaiy it in» ^f"«r4ff^ diasnoaAil &r a. 
knight to ride a mare. 
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&&er Imd patrooiaed as an edeotic. Tbe SaJEen ^rfng^opyfi of 
Sussex, Wessex, and Meioa ware jess qaiddj eoaiFerted flian 
the An^ixoL ; JSvusex was perhaps tbe ixiost piuely uatieDal ; 
the inlfloid position ol Meioia exdaded tt from oontin^ital 
inflaenoes, and both Meroia and Wessei: were engaged in con- 
stant wan with the C9iristian Britons and Angles. Yet, as 
early as 658 aj>., the midland oonnties gave employinait to one 
faidiop ; and in 688 ▲.d., Ceadvallay of Wessex, who had been 
pagan when he became king, only fonr years bef ore, renounced 
his crown and retired to die within the holy walls of Bome.^ 
Sussex was cimyerted by WilMd, 681 a.d^ who was aided by 
the inflnenoes of a &miney and who civilized while he instrooted 
the barbaroas peopla' It is noticeable that Gaelic mission- 
ariesysncth as Aidan^ Gohnan, and Gedd (Chad), took signal paxt 
in &e eon^ernon of the north. Bat their appearance reviyed 
the disputes abont Easter, to which the graye question of a dr- 
eolar or semi-ebcTilar tonsure was now added. At agreat synod 
at Whitby, in YoEkshive, king Oswiu presided oyer a confer- 
ence, in which delegates from dther side were heard. The 
Gad dabned the precedent of St. John ; the Koman party 
dadared that St. Peter had instituted the foil tonsure. The 
king asked if the disputants were agreed as to the side whidi 
St Peter espoused ; and learning that tins was beyond dis- 
pnte, declared that he would neyer offend the jsaint who sate 
at the dooiZB of heayen. This decision ended the controyersy, 
and the Gaelie feu^tion acquiesced or gradually died oi]t or 
withdrew to their natiye land. 

Gregory, when he sent out his missionaries, had dLvided 
beforehand tiie country he meant to conyert. He £xed upon 

^ Ceadyalla was net the first CSnistiaxi king of Weisez, for C^^ne^^ is aaid 
to have been baptised in S36 a.d. But there must have been a relapse, pro- 
bablj through the influence of Penda. GeadvaJla made a pagan tov to exter- 
minate the people of the Isle of Wight, but seems to haye been conrorted 
befovB he oonquazed tham.— Beds, H.K, lib. iy., c. 16. 

> Two centuries of undiluted Saxondam had made them so barbarous that 
they could not fish; and athree years^ drought droyethem to commit suicide in 
fompanirti of ten or tiren^.— Bede, H.E., lib. iy^ c. 13. 
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York and London, known to him probably as the Roman capi- 
tak, as the seats of two archbishops, each of whom was to hare 
under him twelve suflragans. The division was clearly imper- 
fect; the Pope had thought of England as an island no 
larger than Sicily ;^ and did not know that York was only the 
metropolis of a third of the country. Other circumstances 
interfered with the execution of the scheme: the English 
kings took a pride in attaching bishops as chaplains to their 
court; and thus dioceses grew up irregularly with only the 
general feature of large boundaries. Down to the time of the 
Danish wars, there were only seventeen in all : and out of 
these, only four in the northern archiepiscopate.* Again, 
Canterbury, as the residence of the first Christian king, sup- 
planted London ; and sharing the fortunes of the Saxon monar- 
chies, usurped the whole of the country south of the Humber. 
But if in little matters of detail Gregory's plan was not 
carried out, there can yet be no doubt that the Anglo-Saxon 
church looked up to Rome as its original, and as its ulti- 
mate court of appeal. In troublesome times communica- 
tion might be suspended ; the whole connection was perhaps 
regarded as settled by custom, which no one cared to dispute, 
rather than as matter of abstract right. In fact, it would be easier 
to prove the devotion of the Saxons to Rome than their depend- 
ence upon it, though the latter no doubt was real. There is one 
instance on record, where the primate adhered to the fortunes 
of a fallen pope, and did not attempt to conciliate his more 
fortunate rival.^ But the pilgrimages of Anglo-Saxon kings, 
and a nameless number of the people, to Rome; the dues 
self-imposed to support a hospice there; the fierce zeal of 
Boniface for the papal claims, are all proo& of a filial sentiment 
to the august mother of their faith. 

One point remains to be noticed. It is remarkable that in 
every instance the Anglo-Saxon king and court were converted 



1 Stanley's Canterbury, pp. 29, 30. 

* Kemble'B Saxons in England, vol. ii., p. 362. 

> The instanae of Stigand, the last Saxon archbisliop of Canterbury. 
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before the people. This had not been the case in the south, 
where the movement had spread upwards firom the lower ranks. 
The explanation is to bo foimd in the thoroughly aristocratic 
character of society in the Germanic tribes : the same fact 
holds good of every country that became Protestant in the 
sixteenth century. It followed naturally, that while the 
Christian priesthood in Gaul had been the stronghold of the 
oppressed Romanic nationality, its highest offices in England 
were from the first coveted and obtained by the Anglo-Saxon 
nobility.^ A dose connection of church and state was one 
consequence of this : nowhere else was the priest so good a 
citizen as in England. But neither was the tendency to turn 
church endowments into private property so early manifested 
in any other country. 

^ Simoon DunohD, M. B., p. 658. 
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7EDSBAL XOlTiJiOHIEfiL 

ITBCOOLS or AirOLBB AKD tAXOKB VOK STTPRSBCAOT.^UDTT, KOlCrHTJICBlIAy 
▲KD XBBOtA.— OBOWTH OF TBB mBT-aOlOK ITlllOVAXRT.— KIWA'S CHA- 
BAOIBE AMD CBBOS.— «HS VOfiRTT nkOnMIBtt BABRnE TOAK IMOIOaMX.. 

r-cHABLafAttofs suiAnoMi uTm sirauua>.— ^«ran72«Bi or 4ikfa'4 

PAMILT; 

Brtheb^iimmgof theseveafhceirtiuyyt^^ Sazonfl 

had no longer anytliing to dread from the Britons of the nortli 
and the west. That nationality was still strong enough to be 
useful in alliances^ or formidable in rebellians ; but its hopes of 
restoration to power were only sustained by prophecies which 
the events of the last century and a half had refuted. The 
conquerors, therefore, were no longer bound together by the 
necessity of concerted action in the field. Their method of 
conquest had been by a series of small expeditions, in which 
the chief, if victorious, carved out a local sovereignty for him- 
self; and if hard pressed, was sustained by his countiymen 
in the rear. England had thus been broken up into a num- 
ber of little kingdoms, each of which recognized the chief 
potentate of the district as lord -paramount. It was natural 
that the suzerain should try to assert unconditional sove- 
reignty over his vassals ; either taking advantage of their 
misgovemment to depose them, or dispossessing them of their 
lands by the law of the sword. As the people's concep- 
tion of kingly government widened with the necessities of the 
times and advancing civilization, the land could not bear the 
burden of two petty sovereigns in a single province such as 
Kent.^ Hence the history of the Anglo-Saxons during the 
seventh and eighth centuries represents little more than the 

^ Kemble's Saxons in EngUnd, yoL ii., p. 861. 
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abBorption of wvaaixB into pRmnees, and of provinoefl mte 
TriTigdninH. Sut aoaoflier sabtler and deeper prinoq^le than Hbe 
jDBte BoStaiimL of .psinces divided SkigUmd againrt itself. Two 
great raoes'of Teaiomo origin had oonqnered the islamd firam 
£be d&BB and -flie tribes. The JLa^es entered chie% on Ihe 
north and east ; the Saxons straggled inwards from the soath. 
it shows Hie permanenoe of jhe old system^ that when ohaos 
gave way to order, and the dakedoms -were swallowed up 
•in kingdoms^ the Soman divisions "were pretty accurately pre- 
aerved in &b Imiits of the Ihree great sovereignties which soe- 
•oeesively rose and £a]l in England. The AngHnn province of 
[BTorthtmibria and the Saxon of Wessex, after it had absorbed 
Xenty are the MaTTipa and Britannia Prima of the Bomans. 
The midland and eastern countiesy making np the Koman pro- 
vince of Flavia CeBsariensisy were united under Offa in the 
Mercian kingdom. This imion had heen carried out by force 
•and fraud against the will of the pec^le, and was not desidned 
to endure. The Jutes 4s£ Kent were too few and isolated 
to resist their Saxon neighbours. But the Angles of the 
north and east lay more compactly. They spoke a different 
dialect from the Saxons; their litoature, to be currently imder- 
slood, required translation into the Saxon idiom ;^ the greater 
distinction of Tanks in Northtmibria points to different con- 
ditions of society ;* and the early Christianity and high Uterary 
eminenoe of the northern province may induce us to regard 



' 80 1 in&r from the many diffezences noticed in Mr. Gametf b p«per. — ^Phil- 
dog. Tnou., YoL ii., p. 27. See also Baak's A.S. Grammar, a. 469 ; and Innea^a 
Seotknd in thft Middle Agsa, p. 251. 

^ The mm of 4he Weat fiazon king to the thane ma aa aix to one ; of liie 
tbana to ih« oeorl aa four to one. The were of the Korthnmbrian king to the 
thane waa aa wyen and a half to one ; of the thane to the ceorl, roughly aa 
Hfteen to one. — ^Ine'a Xbws, 19. 51 : Of 'WA^gilds; A. 8. Laws, toI. i., pp. 
116, 186, 186, 191. Bat tiiia qnaatkm of wecea la very difficult. I have M- 
']0wad Mr. Allan inaaaoming that iha were paid tor Mul'a murder by the man 
of Kent waa S0,000 aeeattaa, and not ahillinga or pounda. But I do not feel aore 
that in'Weaiex aa in Merda the thane did not stand to the ceorl aa aiz to one; 
the Utfii f lbr negl ect ofthe/ynfmay hare been aomething ezoeptionaL— AUen'a 
Boyal PterogatiTe, pp. 177,1 78, 
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ihe Angles as at first the more civilized people of the two. 
The war hetween Angles and Saxons for the sovereignty of 
England, is therefore as clearly marked and as important as the 
earlier war of the two united races against the Britons. It was 
less bloody and bitter ; it was not envenomed by the contempt of 
a strong for a weak race ; in its beginnings, it was scarcely more 
than the trial of strength which would certainly have taken 
place had all the invading people been of one stem. But it 
lasted till the coming of the Danes ; it explains why the Danes 
were able to plant themselves with a hearty acceptance from 
the people in the Anglian districts ; it is the secret of the weak- 
ness of England under every sovereign, till the strong Norman 
yoke and the superimposed Norman nobility crushed Angle and 
Dane and Saxon into Englishmen. 

The crests of a few leaders emerge here and there from 
the conflict of nationalities ; its incidents are only '' the 
battles of kites and crows/' which Milton disdained to record. 
While the Saxons were still struggling in the west with the 
whole power of the British name, the Angles had occupied 
parts (^ the country in which the people, once subdued, had 
no neighbours on whom they could call for support. A king 
of Kent is therefore the first supereminent king in Eng- 
land, and he is succeeded by the kings of Northumbria. The 
adoption of Roman ensigns by Edwin,^ shows that he was well 
disposed to establish himself as iinperator if fortune should 
fsivour him. The attempt by a gesith of Cuichelm, king of 
Wessex, to murder the Northumbrian monarch, failed, as it 
deserved, and the forces of Wessex were crushed, with the loss 
of five of their princes, 626 a.d. But before long the new 
power of Mercia was consolidated under a fierce warrior, Penda. 
The Saxons of Mercia and Wessex imited with the WeL^ un- 
der Cadwallan, and defeated and slew Edwin in a great battle 
at Heathfield, 633 a.d. For two-and-twenty years, Penda con- 
tinued to make war against the AngUan name, as though he, 
like Cadwallan, designed to root it out. It is probable that 

Bede, H.S., lib. ii., c. 0. 
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hatred to the new Mth of the Angles added bitterness to the 
war of race, for Penda was an obstinate pagan, and there are 
signs that Wessex, which he once overran, and which was cer- 
tainly subject to his influence, relapsed into heathendom after 
two of its kings had been baptized.^ The alliance of Penda with 
the Christian Cadwallan proves nothing ; the Welsh preferred 
pagans to Christians who kept Easter on the wrong day. But 
it is difficult to understand why a faith, so imperfectly accepted 
as Christianity was by the Anglian converts, should have pro- 
voked such bitter hostility. The destruction of idols never seems 
to have affected the Anglo-Saxon mind, so much as the pro- 
hibition of horse-flesh, and the command to bury instead of 
burning their dead,* The ascetic discipline which the church 
recommended, perhaps provoked the contempt of the Saxon 
warriors ; when Penda, in the later years of his life, was forced 
to tolerate Christianity in his own dominions, he took a mali- 
cious pleasure in compelling the converts to live up to the stan- 
dard they professed. But the inconsistency of the Christian and 
heathen ideals of life on the subject of peace and war was pro- 
bably the great reason why the northern nations recoiled from 
a faith on which victory seldom smiled. To a superstitious 
mind, it might seem that the kingdom departed from every 
people who embraced Christianity. The Britons were beaten 
by the Saxons, the people of Kent by the pagans of Wessex, 
and the Northumbrians by the pagans of Mercia ; just as in 
after times the Saxons lay at the mercy of the heathen Danes. 
These facts, which were paralleled on the continent^ were 
assuredly not accidental. Barbarians who concentrate their 
whole energies on war have an obvious advantage over a people 

^ Ceadyalla ma a heathen ahortly before hlB conquest of the Isle of Wight. 
— Bede, H.B., lib. iv., c. 16. 

' Bodies are sometimes found which have been charred, and not burnt, as if 
to evade the prohibitions of the church. — See an article by Mr. Kemble, 
ArchsBological Journal, yoL zii. Olaf Tryggrason calls the Swedes *' horse- 
eaters," contemptuously. — Dasent^s Norsemen in Iceland ; Oxford Essays, 1S58. 
When Iceland was converted, the new converts were allowed, and had probably 
stipiilated for, tiie rights to eat horse-flesh and expose their children. — ^Eristni- 
8aga, cap. xL 
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who flie fleUilmg down iote ^cftLaeDfiildp. Besides this, {heoe had 
been a teal want of maalixiefis in the snlgect-natioiis of Borne 
who first eonbraoed Gbristianiiy; the chinch had taken the 
taint ; and lehik it triumphed in tiie long roll ef kings and 
piinoeB whd endianged the crown for the tonsure,^ a want of 
statesmen and soldiers weakened the oonunonweakL Bat 
within the mins of the old order lay the germ of better things ; 
new races of conquerors brought with them the never-dying 
instinet of war; and fennd a system of law and philosophy, 
a belief in peace as grander than murder or n^ine^ in fact, 
the whole substniotuie of dvilization 'maintained er restored 
by the Qhristian church. 

In 655 A.D., a saccessfal battle near Leeds, by Oswiu^of Ifor- 
ihmnbiia, ended in the rout of Penda's army, and the death 
4f£ the old pagan IhimBelE. The Merman power was brdcen for 
a iboe, but Oswiu did not push his advantages. He eaor 
duded peace with Peada, Penda^s sen, and the introduction of 
C9nistiamty into Meroia was in all likelihood the condition of 
the treaty. Wu]fhere,Peada's brother, is called Oswin's brother 
in baptifflu ; and a great monastery was founded at Medediam- 
stede by Oswiu and Peada together. Yet Northumbria never 
really oretrieved its lost supremacy. Perhaps the long war had 
disorganized it, and retarded the growth of law. Buttiiefieroe 
Jiature of the people, who would bum an unpopular ruler alive, 
was the chief cause of weakness; the countrywas torn by civil 
war ; and out of fourteen kings who. reigned during the eighth 
century, seven were slain, and six banished, by thetr subjects. 
The Sa^on districts had time to consolidate their power. After 
a fierce war, in which Mul, an .^Eltheling of Wessez, was burnt 
aUve by the men of Kent, the royal line of Wessex succeeded 
(686-697 A.D.) in reducing the Ide of Wight, and inforcmg Kent 
io reocgnize their supremacy and pay the were-gild for MuL 



^CeadyiOlRandlneofWeflaez; O&of Easex^andEdicilredofMeida, aile 
iintwncai of reigning xnmoes who bectme monki. Within two hundred yeen^ 
fliirtjr Anglo-S«xon kings and queens embiaced a conyentual life.—Vimfoxd'a 
Domesday of NoifoUc, p. 96. 
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Lte^ wlio adiieved tiiis kst suoeesi^ was a legislator as will as. 
ageneral; andlislairssbowadfieiretodo erenjnstioe between 
his Bntisii and Saxon subjectsy whose lelations were stfll diffi- 
cntt. He is even said to have sent an embassy, desuing &oee 
who had emigxated to Armoriea to return. ^ Sot Lie, like his 
predeoessor C^advalla, lesigned his royalty, and went as a pil- 
grim to Borne. 

Anglo-Saxon royalty had in its first beginnings been 
nothing more than the presidency of a warlike nobility, aai 
the chiefe easily resumed their power if the heir to the throne 
had no better title to rule than his kingly birth. Cadwalla had 
rescued Wessex from an nsorping multitude of princes; and 
after Ina's death, the western soyereignty again fdl into abey- 
ance, under a series of titular kings. Nevertheless, the provinoer 
retained a sufficient sense of its national life to preserve itself 
by a desperate struggle from absorption into the Mercian king- 
dom, wkLch flourished during ftie eighth century upon the dis- 
sensions of its neighbours, ^thelbald was the first great 
Mercian king (716-757 a.d.), and although beaten back from 
the south by a revolt which his exactions had provoked, he was 
probably suzerain of England to the last. His death, by the 
hand of traitors^ opened the way after a short interval for the 
accession of the ^theling, Offa. Offii's forty years' reign is 
the first oiderly epoch in An^o-Saxon history, during which 
the country could be said to take rank as a single power with 
tiie statesof the continent. Yet the brief and uncertain notices 
which we possess of the king, altiiiongh mostly derived from the 
friendly pen of a monk whose monastery claimed Otb as a 
founds, do not give us a very hij^ idea of his diaraefeer. Un- 
scrupulous rather than daring, crafty rather than statesman- 
like, he trod to power through crimes, which revolted the moral 
sense of a barbarous age, and whieh. established neither a 
qvtem nor a dynasiy. His most lasting woik, if it be his 
indeed, was a fortified dyke * from tiie Dee to the Severn, to 



1 Tmenmqii^, Bmas IMi, p. tul 

* TIm Snl taxAaritf for thig is Aner, M.B., 471. Aa alfeLAmm, he mf^ 
know Hm local traditions, bat hif testimony is a Btflo late. 
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restrain the forays of the Welsh. Roman precedent might have 
shown that brave men are the only impassable lines; but Offa's 
dyke, if it failed to secure the frontier, was useful as a march, which 
the Welsh were never to overstep without a sense of violated law. 
Successful wars against Sussex, Wessex, and Kent, confirmed 
Ofia's suzerainty in the south, and prompted him to a greater 
enterprize. The kingdom of east Anglia appeared by position 
to belong to Mercia ; but OflFa shrunk from the attempt of recti- 
fying his frontiers by wax. Unhappily, 792 a.d., iEthelbert, the 
Anglian iing, disregarding his mother's advice, came to liis 
powerful rival's court as a suitor for his daughter's hand, hoping 
probably to disarm hostilities by alliance. The royal suitor had 
received a promise of security ; he was welcomed with la^dsh 
hospitality; and was foully murdered on the very night of 
his arrival. Offa's queen, Cynedrida,^ is described as the 
Jezebel who suggested or even ordered the \dllanous act ; but 
the horror and remorse which the king is said to have felt, did 
not for a moment overpower his practical instincts : he annexed 
the kingdom bereaved of its lord to Mercia ; and though he 
suffered it to be ruled by a separate prince, he changed the 
dynasty for a foreign stem that had no roots in the soil.* 

But Oflfa's most daring attompt was directed against the 
established church order. A Saxon and Mercian king, he 
felt that his sovereignty was deprived of half the prestige due 
to it, while the two archiepiscopal sees were at Canterbury and 
York. Moreover, as the midland provinces had been converted 
by missionary colonies, who penetrated them from every side, it 
would seem that the local patronage and endowments had fre- 
quently from a sense of gratitude been attached to the old foimda- 



' Matthew Parifl has left biograpMes of two Ofias : the Mercian king and an 
ancestor. They are clearly different venions of the same life. But in the first, 
Ofia's queen ia an innocent and wronged heroine; in liie second, she isa French 
piinceas who haa been exposed for her crimes, gains admittance by a false stor}- 
to the court) and obtains a fiEital ascendancy over the king. 

' Capgraye'sLife of St. Edmund, quoted by Palgrave, £ng. Commonwealth, 
p. ccxcix., asserts that Edmund was a prince of tiie royal line of the old Saxons 
and came oyer from the continent. 
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tions in Kent or Wessex from which the preachers had gone forth. 
Offa took advantage of the presence of two legates from the 
pope, who had been sent to reform the discipline of the Anglo- 
Saxon church, and obtained permission to establish a third 
metropolitan see at Lichfield. Of his own authority he trans^ 
ferred a portion of the lands enjoyed by foreign beneficiaries to 
his new foundation.^ Each of these changes was reversed, 
without any sound reason, by OjBfa's successor. They are chiefly 
important, therefore, as showing the king's design to place 
Mercia on an equal footing with its neighbours, as if he de- 
spaired of reducing all under a common yoke. It is precisely this 
local sentiment which makes his reign unimportant for English 
history. But his relations with the church brought Offa into 
intercourse with the pope. The Saxon king is said to have 
visited Rome, and to have endowed the Saxon hostelry which 
had been established there for the use of students. Whether 
the legend be true of this time or of another, there is no doubt 
that the tax, afterwards so odious as Peter's pence, was at first 
nothing more than a payment for the maintenance of a privi- 
leged college and inn. 

The times were critical for European society. The Saracens 
were pressing in from the south : they had scarcely been driven 
back from France ; they still occupied or contested Spain, and 
threatened Italy. In the north, the war with heathendom had 
assumed the character of a crusade ; and the Saxons, driven out 
of Westphalia, had taken reftigo in Denmark, and were pre- 
paring to cover the seas, to conquer new kingdoms, and to 
revenge their ancient wrongs on the Christian name. The 
very existence of the Christian and Latinized peoples seemed 
bound up with the Ufo of Charlemagne : wherever his sword 
pointed- was victory ; wherever his throne was established 
were peace and law; but his life lay behind, and the 
grave was opening at his feet. Between such a man and 
Offa there could be no sympathy, but there must also be 
no war; the hero had little in common with the assassin^ 

Halmesbuiy, lib. i., p. 119. 
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hat tibie gseat kmg of the east kad a aaerad ea«se» the inter- 
eets of the world, in oommoii witb the gveai king of the west, 
aa Charlemagne styles his> neighbonr witii a certain stately 
condescenfflon. Yet the lelafaions between the tiro soiereigns^ 
were always difficult ; English exiles were sheltered at Charle^ 
magne's court ; EngGsk meidbants, wishing to eirade tha 
reyemie duties as pilgrims, were imprisoned by tike Frank 
cnstonirhonse officers;^ and at last Chaxiemagne, indignant 
at the demand of his dangh.ter's kand for Oflb's son, broke 
off all communication between tiie two couniaries.' Friend- 
ship was restored, in part by the good offices of Alcnin, a 
scholar and diTine, who had been aMracted fix>m Iforthnmbna 
to live like an ancient Greek sopkist in tibe eonrt of the Frank 
emperor, teaching king and courtiers to think. It is among tibe 
strangest phenomena of the times, that i^ligion and learning were 
now flowing back on the continent from the west, and that mis- 
sionaries like Gkll and Boniface, thinkers like Aleuin and Scotns 
Erigena, were keeping alive the divine flame whick had almost 
been crushed out in the rains of the Latin world. This flux 
and reflux between east and west is among the eauses of 
that wonderful unity, which the CLTilxzation of diflferent coun- 
tries exhibits duanng tiie very centuries in which they seem 
most isolated. 

Partly perhaps in penitence for the death of ^thelbert, 
partly as a resting-place for travelers on the high road from 
York to London, the magnifioeBi king, as OtEa, is callied, had 
founded the monastery of St. Albans. It was the last great work 
of his life; he died aj). 796> only four years after his vietim. 
The chapel built over his body, was swept away by tiie Ouse ; 
and might be seen, men said, long afterwards, deep down in the 
river's bed.' As the earth did not suffer him to rest, so a 

^ MalniMbiiry, 19b. 1, p. 129. 

* Qesta Ahbtttum FontmelLsiuiimi, c. IS.— Perti. Mon. Cfiami., toL i, p. 291. 
Eginhard indinotly oonfimu the story, eayjng* of GharleDUiSB6» nvUam earum, 
(flc. filiarum,) cuiqiuuii aut Buoruxn aut exterarum naptam dan yoluit — ^Yita 
Kar., c. 19. 

» Wendoyer, yd. L, pp. 210, 262. 
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mysterious &te visited his crimes in his fiunily. His only son, 
E^erth, died without issue a few months after his father ; the 
blood-stained sceptre passed into another line. Of his daugh- 
ters, one became an early widow, a second died in a cloister, 
and the third, Eadburga, had perhaps the most tragical fate 
any English princess has known. She had married Brihtric, 
the reigning, though not the lawful, king of Wessez. Jealous of 
one of her husband's fayourites, and frenzied with the hereditary 
taint of murder in her veins, Eadburga poisoned a cup for her 
rival, which her lord acddently drained. The west Saxons, in 
their grim horror of the crime, divested by a prospective law 
all queens to come of the honours of royalty. But Eadburga 
escaped from their justice to the continent. Appointed by 
Charlemagne abbess of a convent, she became a scandal by 
her life, and was expelled ; the second disgrace was irretriev- 
able, and she died a beggar in the streets of Pavia.^ 

1 Aner, M.B., pp. 471-472. 
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X. 

THS DANES. 

BOBEBT'B SUZBSAINTT. — XrEXLWTTLF. — ^FIBST APPBABAVCI OF THE DAinS. — 
CONFLICT OF PAOANIBM AND CHUlSTIAirrrT. — ^DTFLIJENCB OF CHSISTIAir 
IDXA8 UFOK ODIMISM. — LBASTNO FBATX7RE8 OF N0B8B CHARACTEB. — ^BUXOPB 
SAYXD FBOM OCPBUALIBM AND BOTTBNNE88 BT THB DANB8. — 8A0A8 OF 
BAONAB LOpBBOC, AND BBOBN. — DANISH C0NQX7BST OF NOBTHUHBBIA 
AND ANOLIA. 

The consequences of Ofia's death were soon felt by the Mer- 
cians. The ascendancy passed from them to Wessex, where 
the crown^ left heirless by the death of the usurper Brihtiic, 
had devolved on the rightful heir, Egbert, who had passed his 
years of exile at Charlemagne's court. Yet more than twenty 
years elapsed between Egbert's accession (800 a.d.) and the 
battle of EUendune, 821 a.d., in which the supremacy of Wessex 
as the dominant state of the English name was established. A 
revolt of the East Angles against their oppressors contributed 
to this success, and Egbert, after six years' warfeu^, penetrated 
to the borders of Northumbria and received the submission of 
their princes, 828 a.d. But his power over the subject- 
peoples did not differ in kind from that which Offa had exer- 
cised ; the different provinces were still governed by their own 
laws, administered by their own kings; they perhaps paid 
a nominal tribute; they were bound to contribute troops 
against the foes of their suzerain ;^ and in the case of Kent, 
at least,* an important public grant would be made by 
Egbert's authority, and only subscribed by the local prince. 
But although in sanctioning the acts of his AngUan vassals, 



1 Quando ScgbertuB Eez exeroitum GewiMorum moyit contra BiittouM.*- 
Cod. Dip, 1036. 

* Cod. Dip., 223, 224. 
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Egbert called himself king of the Angles,^ to indicate hia 
title to authority, he usually preserved the style of his ances- 
tors, and subscribed himself king of the West Saxons ; king of 
England or king of Britain, are titles expressing facts which 
belong to a later age.* Monarchy in the ninth century was 
the headship of a people, not the government of a territory.' 

Neither Egbert nor his successor iEthelwulf, who had been 
withdrawn from the service of the church to discharge the 
difBcult duties of royalty, are of any high importance in 
English history. Both seem to have been competent generals 
and popular with their subjects ; iEthelwulf s devout liber- 
ality, which imposed a rent charge on his kingdom for the 
church, his pilgrimage to Bome, and his marriage late*in life 
to a Frankish princess only twelve years old, make his por- 
trait a little more life-like, and explain why he failed to 
push forward the limits of the kingdom. But the times 
were not such as allowed either king or people to rest on 
the advance of their predecessors with impunity. Already, 
under Ofifa the Danes had settled colonies in Ireland, 
where they were known as Ostmen ; they thus came into inter- 
course with the British tribes of the west, and cast as it were 
their arm round England, before they proceeded to strangle 



^ I only find thiB title in two charters, one relating to Kent, the other to the 
Isle of Wight— Cod. Dip., 223, 1087. 

2 The fiction that Egbert called himaelf king of England, wbm inyented at a 
Yery late period. Its first mention is in terms that ought to have shown 
its spuriousness :— Egbertus rex totius Britannie in Parliamento apud Winto- 
niam mutayit nomen regni de consensu populi sui et jussit iUud de coBttro 
Yocazi Angliam. — Hist fund. hoep. 8. Leon. Monasticon, toL yi., p. 608. It 
would seem, howerer, that Egbert has been confounded with Alfred in this 
deed, which is much later than Stephen's time. The name Brittannia is always 
used for the island in early charters; tamdiu fides Christiana in Brittannid per- 
dnret, or, apud Anglos in Brittanni&.—Cod. Dip., 140, 166, 242, 258, 261. 

* Professor Maifte obsenres, " The descendants of Clovis were not kings of 
France, they were kings of the Franks. The altematiye to this peculiar notion 
of soYoreignty appears to have been— and this is the important point— the idea 
of uniYersal dominion."— Ancient Laws, p. 104. There are some exceptions 
to this rule in Kentish charters, possibly to distinguish the king from the 
riyiifof.— God. Dip., 108, 113, 114, 185, 160, 190, 234. 
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it A few adventurers even sailed to Dorchester, 787 a.d., 
and dew the town-reeve when he sought to call them to 
account. But they were routed by the local forces, and 
their prisoners dismissed contemptuously by the king. Ten 
years later we hear of their ravaging the Anglian coasts/ 
encouraged by the civil anarchy which desolated Kent, 
Anglia, and Northumbria, where the native line of kings 
was altogether or nearly extinct. Then came an interval of 
quiet, the result of their occupation elsewhere. But in 828 a.d. 
they appeared again in Somersetshire and on the east coast of 
Kent. At length in 851 a.d., having sailed up the Thames, and 
plundering, as was their wont, they received a tremendous 
overthrow at Ockley in Surrey, and withdrew broken and 
dismayed, leaving the land a respite of a few short years. 

It was not possible that this quiet should endure. The 
feud of Saxon cmd Angle still rent the land, at a time 
when xmity was imperative, -^thelwulf' s last years were 
distracted by a rebellion, in which his hereditary dominion, 
Wessex, took part with his eldest son against him ; and -^thel- 
bald on his accession, 858 a.d., put himself in feud with the 
church by reviving the pagan custom, and marrying his young 
and imperial step -mother. Northimibria was in its normal 
state of anarchy, and Anglia was governed by a prince who 
ought to have worn the tonsure rather than the crown. On 
the other hand, the piracy of Denmark was animated by an 
idea, and organized by a code of laws, which framed the pro- 
fession of murder and rapine into a civil polity. The Norse 
paganism had not originally been a conquering faith, like 
Islam ; it did not seek to impose its doctrines upon the world ; 
but when it was attacked in its shrines, when its feasts were 
proscribed, and its sacred days blotted out or transferred to 
another god, the rude instinct of the worshipper was quickened 
into fanaticism and revenge. Even the Christitn missionaries 



1 PopuluB paganus solet yastare piratico latrocinio littora nostra; et illi 
ipai populi Anglorum et regna et regee disaentitint inter ee. — Alcnini Opera, p. 
78, Ep. 74. 
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were violently aggressiye ; they delighted in killing the sacred 
oxen or burning a temple ;^ and their new conyerts were be- 
yond measure unruly and barbarous, slaying freely in God's 
honour, as they would haye slain formerly in a private feud.* 
Thus the march of the new &ith was the passage of a sword 
upon earth ; and when the banner of the cross was the 
ensign of Charlemagne's army, and the excuse of all his 
atta<^ on native liberty, heathendom became another word 
for patriotism. To the Old Saxon and Norseman '^ the white 
Ghrisf was only a new Avatar, who claimed a higher 
power than the old gods;* even those who admitted his 
divinity, would still murmur verses to Thor,* if their prayers 
were not granted by Christ. The whole conception of the 
conflict of faiths was therefore one of relative advantages 
much more than of right or wrong : it was a question of calcu- 
lation, not of conscience ; and the Christian priests unhappily 
pressed this point in a way that disgusted the nobler 
minds among their adversaries. When Badbod, the Frisian 
prince, was already stepping into the font, he bethought him- 
self of asking what £a,te his unbaptized ancestors were under- 
going. " They are all burning in the flames of hell,'* was the 
ready answer of the monk at his side. " Wherever they are, 
I will be also," said the true-hearted chief, and straightway 
drew back into heathendom.^ In fact, the moral aspects 
of Christiamty in the ninth century were little better than 



> Alcuini Vita WiUibrordi, lib. i., c. 10; Sulpioii Seyeri BiaLogua, lib. 
ii, c. 4, 5, 6 ; Dasenf 8 Tales from the Norse, pp. xxxTii-xxxix. 

s Bishop Frederic the First, nussioiiary to Iceland, quitted the coiintry in 
disgust, at not being able to restrain his first oonyert from murder. — Kiistdi- 
Saga, cap. iv. 

* Thus, in Iceland, Eodran refused to be baptized till he had seen a trial of 
strength between the bishop and a sacred stone in the neighbourhood. The 
bishop intoned church hymns over it till it split in two. — Kristni-Saga, cap. ii 

^ On a yoyage to Greenland, the first oyer made from Europe, the crew, 
who had been in want of food, found a whale ; while they were eating it, one of 
the party said, '*The red-beard Thor has been more helpful to us than your 
Christ I haye got this for my yer8es."~Blackwell's Mallet, p. 267. 

^ Annalee Xantenses^ A. 718; Pertz, yol. ii., p. 271. 
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those of Odmism. An tinbelieyer might Mrly balance the 
persecuting tendencies of the one with the mnrderous instincts 
which animated the other ; the acquisitiveness of the monks 
with the pirates' love of plunder ; the cowardice and impurities 
engendered by the monastic theory with the manliness and 
martial training of the sea-rover. Christianity attracted men by 
the simple consistency of its narrative, and by laying open the 
invisible world; it supplanted Odinism, as peace and order in 
the long run must always supplant war; but its peculiar 
doctrines, the forgiveness of injuries, the inner spiritual life, 
are those which, even if the teachers xmderstood them, the 
barbarous hearers were least likely to appreciate. 

Again, in the Aision of men and ideas, the Norse religion 
developed a new life, and transfused a grander spirit into its 
old mythes. It had always been essentially human, conceiving 
the powers of nature under personal forms,^ and regarding 
every tree and stone as instinct with hidden life ; and it had 
been essentially manly, viewing the struggle against time 
and fate as the real life of the gods. Time and &te were to 
conquer in the end ; but the Norseman still venerated, for he 
felt that there were greater things than success. In fact, the 
superstition of all strong characters, a belief in some supreme 
law directing the outward events of life, waa combined 
with a belief in the entire freedom of will in its own ap- 
propriate sphere, the formation of character. Yet while 
Odinism, in these respects, takes perhaps the highest rank 
among all mythologies, it had hitherto wanted tenderness: 
the very sentiment of proud despair with which it looked 
forward to the crash of Ihe world, made it stem and sombre in 
its estimate of the unseen. It was now irradiated in its 
decline by gleams of love and hopefulness from Christianity. 
The old story of the death of Baldr, the sun-god, told how he 
struggled with Hodr, the god of war, for the love of the beauti- 
ful Nanna; Hodr triumphed through an enchanted sword; 



Thus in Tfaor's viait to the Giants, he meets the Earth, Fire, and Old Age. 
—Prose Edda, cap. 47. 
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and Hely the daughter of Evil, clasped the dam god in her 
inexorable embrace under earth.^ Very different was the 
belief of a later century. In this, the sun-god appears the 
husband of Nanna, shedding life and light upon earth, and 
joy among the gods. But evil dreams warn Freia, the mother 
of the gods, of a dark £a.te impending over her son. She wan- 
ders through heaven and earth, and binds all nature with a 
sacramental oath, never to harm the sun-god; only she 
forgets to pledge the mistletoe. Then there is high joy in 
heaven ; the gods place Baldr in their midst, and amuse them- 
selves with seeing how the darts and stones they hurl at him 
refuse to touch him. But Loki, the spirit of evil, points 
a twig of mistletoe, places it in the hand of Hodr, the blind 
god of war, and guides his aim. Baldr falls to the ground, 
slain ; and Nanna's heart breaks with grief, as she sees her 
husband's body on the funeral pile. An envoy from the gods 
rides nine days and nights through the dark abysses of the 
earth, to the gates of Hel, and implores the goddess to give 
back Baldr to the heavens. Hel promises to restore him, if 
all nature, living and lifeless, wiU weep for him. Then man 
and beast, fountain and tree, lift up their voices, and weep 
aloud for the sun-god. The envoy returns to claim him, but 
finds crouched, near the very portal of Hel, a gray witch, 
who refuses to weep ; she can gain nothing by the life or death 
of any man. Thus Loki's enchantments have prevailed, and 
the joy-giving god has been withdrawn from the world. " The 
sword-age, the wolf-age " is coming, when the love of money 
shall scatter murder and harlotry over the earth ; the powers 
of evil will be unloosed; the gods themselves fEdl in the 
desperate death-struggle; fire consume the tree of life and 
the solid earth; and the dimmed sim sink for ever in the 
ocean. But a greener earth will rise out of the sea, lighted up 
by a brighter heaven ; and Baldr will ascend from Hel to 
reign over new gods and nobler men.* 

1 Grimm's Deatsdxe Mythologio, p. 201. 

> Prose Edda, cap. 49-61. Other and somewhat gzoteeqiie iiutaaces of the 
temporary fusion of Chzistianity and paganism may be seen in Daa«nt*s Tales 
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The insiatatioiiB of the Norsemen in their own countrfr 
resembled those of the Anglo-Saxons in their main featores. 
There were the same distinctions of classes ; similar popular 
assemblies ; and the system of money measurement for ranks 
and offences, was even more complicated in Norway aud Ice- 
land than in England. Among Scandinavian specialties, we 
may class the duel as a form of judicial process ;^ and on the 
other hand, the frith-guild system waa first organized in 
England, and transplanted from our shores to Norway and 
Denmark.* But the necessities- of a seafaring life and of 
incessant war, developed the military qualities of daring and 
discipline among the Norsemen to an extent that perhaps has 
never yet been equalled. The captive sea-rover would sometimes 
reftise life upon any, even the most honourable terms ; as a 
Danish king expressed it, life with all its old enjoyments, but 
with the sentiment of a single defeat, would be unbearable.' 
In fact, any death, if it were only in battie, wsu9 the crown of 
an honourable life ; failing this, the pagan of the north threw 
himself from a cliff ; Siward, of Northimibria, whose Christian- 
ity deterred him from suicide, stood armed and erect out of bed 
in his last moments, that at least he might not die huddled up 
like a cow.^ Men thus minded, who compared the joy of 
battie to the raptures of love, were not likely to be more 
carefiil of others' lives than of their own ; their very jests had 
a terrible grinlness ; they were silent when they suffered, and 



from the None, Nob. ii., xiy., zzL, and xxyiiL In the frag^ment of the Edda 
caUed "Bragi's telling," there aie twelye Asa or gods, who are preserved in 
peipetual youth by eating apples. — ^Dasent's Prose Edda, pp. 85-88. In the 
saga of Haoo the Good, he is represented as making the sign of the cross on a 
beaker whioh he was called upon to drain in honour of Odin. The act waa 
remarked, and he explained it away as the sign of Thoi's hammer. This must 
maarelj haye been imitated from Christian practice. — ^Wilda's GUdan-'Wesen, 
p. 9. 

^ The duel was probably introduced into English law-procedure before the 
Conquest, but certainly not before the Banish inyasions. — See Palgrave's Eng. 
Com., pp. 223-5. 

'Wilda'sGUden-Wesen; Drittes Haupt-stueok. 

> Bkckwell's Mallet, chap. yui. * Huntingdon, lib. yi., M.B. 760. 
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laughed in death. When Siguid^ the pirate, who had seen 
his comrades butchered, was asked what he thought of their 
fate, he answered, ''I fear not death, since I have fdlfilled the 
greatest duty of life ; but I pray thee not to let my hair be 
touched by a slave, or stained with blood.*' His request was 
granted, and a freeman held up his hair for the &tal stroke ; 
but as the axe descended, Sigurd swayed himself forward, and 
the blow fell upon his captor's hands. The rough humour of 
the joke so completely fell in with the spirit of their conquerors, 
that Sigurd and his remaining companions were spared.^ It 
was one of the better results of this fearlessness, that it en- 
couraged a punctilious love of truth, resembling honour. The 
beaten warrior, bound by his word, would remain on the 
ground while his adversary fetched a weapon to despatch him. 
Moreover, the pursuit of arms, though it excluded labour from 
the ideal of life, involved a severe discipline as the condition of 
success. It would be absurd to say that northern society was 
pure : the women were guarded in separate quarters till mar- 
riage ;* they were commonly married to the rich, and intrigued 
with the strong ; and adultery, though it involved slavery in 
Denmark, was chiefly reprobated as a breach of the laws of 
property, was practised by heroes, and praised by bards. But 
allowing for the necessary absence of all Christian ideas upon 
this subject, we may fairly say that the Norsemen, if not moral, 
were not eminently impure; and their crimes were rather 
those of passion, than of that deliberate vice which eats into 
the soul. 

Although the more prominent aspect of the struggle be- 
tween Christendom and the Danes was the question which of 
two religions should prevail, the political results of the contest 
are not less important. The greatness of Charlemagne's 
character can scarcely be overrated, but his ideas and policy 
were Byzantine ; he aimed at re-uniting the nations of the 



1 Blackwell'B Mall«t, chap. viii. 

' ThoB, in the beautiful Frithiof-Saga, Ingibioig ia placed with her eight 
within the precincts of Baldr's temple for greater lecurity. 
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TTorld under one cimpire ; at cmshing local freedom in every 
state. Had he succeeded more entirely : if his captains, sated 
with conquest, had been capable of loyal all^iance ; if his 
sons had been more united, or one of them truly imperial, the 
path of the world would have been arrested ; the monotonous 
unity of the Roman empire would have been reproduced at a 
lower level of civilization ; and thought and faith, imprisoned 
within a system whose confines were the limits of the earth, 
would have beaten out their lives against the bars of their 
cage. GK>d and the Danes saved us from that calamity. The 
plunderers became conquerors, and carved half-a-dozen king- 
doms out of the Europe that was to have been one. Even as 
regards England, we may see that the country was not yet ripe 
for consolidation : its tendencies were always to form a world 
apart, and to separate itself from the struggles and progress of 
its neighbours. At the very moment when it was lapsing into 
centralization and weakness, its provinces were roused into new 
life by the necessity of self-defence. The success of the' Danes 
against a brave people sometimes appears wonderful. It must 
be remembered that by these expeditions the whole commercial 
marine of the north was turned into ships of war.^ The 
long vessels, with their gaudy painted sails, bounding over the 
foam, disembarked troops suddenly where they were least ex- 
pected, or sailed up the rivers into the heart of the country. 
It was never a war between the Danes and a national army, 
but between the Danes and a local militia. Defeat to the 
Saxons was ruin; but the Norsemen easily repaired their 
losses, for their fleets were recruited from every nation of the 
North.* For some two hundred years every district of Eng- 
land was traversed by troops, and every man forced to fight. 
The commonwealth was shattered in the contest, but the people 



Towards 867 a.d., an organized expedition of Norsemen, 



' Dasenf t Konemen in Iceland ; Oxford Essays, 1868. 
* Immitit Dominus Dacos cum Gothis, Norwagenses cnm Snatliedis, Wan- 
dalos cum Fiesis. — ^Huntingdon, lib. y., M. B., p. 786. 
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under Ingrair and Ubba, two of their kbgs, landed in Norili- 
nmbria with a settled intention of conquering the country. The 
£Either of the two leaders, Ragnar Lodbroc, had shortly before 
heea taken prisoner in a piratical descent on the Englifih 
coast, and cruelly put to death by the Northumbrian king 
^lla. Local tradition has preserved the remembrance of a 
Northumbrian noble, Beom or Bruem, who avenged the dis- 
honour of his wife, by reporting the circumstances of Ragnar's 
death to the Danes, and promising them the support of his own 
kin.^ The Danish gesith of Bagnar burst passionately into 
tears at the news of their lord's death, and swore to take 
a terrible revenge. They wintered in Anglia, where the 
people of the country, mixing freely with them as men of 
a common origin, supplied them with provisions and horses.^ 
Next year the invaders advanced northwards, and were 
admitted into York. Osbert, Beom's enemy, and .Mia, a 
rival king, besieged them there, but incautiously broke down 
the walls of the town, and entangled their forces in the narrow 
streets, where they were routed, with the loss of all their 
leaders, by a desperate rally of the Danes.' ^Ua fell into 
the hands of the foe, and experienced the worst fate of the con- 
quered : a blood-eagle was carved on his back. The Northum- 
brians had been demoralized by constant civil war ; of their 



^ Brompton giyes the story of the Northumbrian noble, Bniem Brocard, 
who calla oyer the Danes to ayenge his wrongs.— Twysden, pp. 802, 808. In 
Boger of Wendoyer, Bern is a huntsman in Norfolk, who murders Lodbroc from 
jealonsj, is exposed by the Anglian king in a boat, drifts oyer to Denmark, 
and demrances his own soyereign as the murderer. — ^Vol. i., pp. 803*807. This 
agrees with the Danish accounts in representing Lodbroc's death as the cause 
of the inyasion. As the two TSnglish stories agree in representing Bern or 
Bmem as a traitor, I haye yentured to harmonise the different nairatiyes into 
what seemed the most probable account. But its details will not bear critical 
examination. The word *< Beom " means '* nobleman," and is chiefly used in 
poetry. The date of Ragnar Lodbroc's reign is unknown, but Geijer pUoes 
him towards the end of the eighth century ; and a whole cyde of legends has 
Iwen woyen into his history.— Geijer^s History of the Swedes, p. 14. 

* A. 8. Chron., A., 866. 

• A, B. Chron., A. 867. William of Malmeebury, howeyer, makes the North- 
umbrians garrison the town against the Danes. — Lib. ii., p. 178. 
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kings one had provoked rebellion, the other was an nsorper ; 
it is scarcely wonderful, if the people passed easily to the sway 
of a new lord. Haying thus obtained the dominion of the north, 
the Danes adyanoed against Mercia, bnt were forced, when 
the army of Wessex came np, to make terms. The inva- 
ders next turned their arms against East Anglia ; they first 
attacked Lincolnshire, where, supported by new adventurers 
imder Guthrum, they at last overwhelmed the local forces 
which the valiant ealdorman Algar led, and sacked the 
monastery of Peterborough. They then demanded submission 
from the king ; Eadmund had sufficient sense of honour to 
decHne to hold his crown as a vassal of the pagans ; but his 
subjects did not muster in sufficient force to give any hope 
of success ; Eadmund fell into the hands of the Danes, and 
suffered the fate of St. Sebastian, a.d. 871.^ The pagans 
were now masters of the Anglian parts of England ; it was 
only a question of time, how soon Merda should become 
tributary to them. But the south and part of the west of 
England were inhabited by a different race, with no Scandi- 
navian sympathies, with a civilization too deeply rooted to 
be easily effaced, with an utter horror of paganism ; above 
all, with a man among them who could lead in battle, guide 
in council, and inspire confidence in defeat. The people was 
the Saxons of Wessex ; the man was Alfred. 



* The aoooimtB of Eadmnnd's defeat aie difficult to imdentand. He u repre- 
sented M suocessM in an obstinate battle at Thetfbrd; bat refusing, from 
scruples of conscience, to shed any more blood, he is surrounded and taken by 
the Danes. Objecting to fight was a common and praiseworthy form of oon- 
scientiouBness, but fighting first and objecting afterwards would be conduct too 
foolish to be credible. A second victory would have deaied the coun- 
try of the pirates. We probably owe this gloss on the meagre account in the 
Sazpn Chronicle, to the monks of later and more warlike times, who wished their 
patron to be brave as well as pious.— Wendover, p. 808-311. 
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ALFBED. 

ALFBSD'B T0T7TH.— -WABS WITH THS DAHBS UNDIR JBTHSLRID. — CRABJiCtKBi OF 
ALTBXS/B OOTSBmCENT. — THB DANS8 OOCUVT MSRCIA, AMD XHTBB WB88BK 
FBOK TRB BOXJTH. — AIJr9XD*B XXXLB.— DSFBAT OP THB DABB8 AT BDXKOTON, 
AMD TBBATT OF -WBDMOB. — ^LATBR INYASIONB ABD BXPUL8B8 OF THB DAKB8. 
— ^ALFBBD'B public WORKS. — ^ALPBBD AS LAWOIYBB.— OLD AND BBW IBSTI- 
TUTIOKB. — POBMATIOK OP A FI.BBT. — ^BBVIYAL OP LBABWINO. — THB XIMO'S 
PHIVATB IJPB.— BBLIOIOtm AND ABIBTOOBATIO TBMDBlfCIBS OP ALP&ED'B 
WMD. 

Alfred was the youngest son of -Slthelwulf, by Osburh, 
daughter of a Jutlsh noble, the king's cupbearer; and was 
bom at Wantage about the beginning of the year 849 a.b. So 
long as his mother lived, he appears to have been well cared 
for : and when at most only six years old, was induced to 
learn by heart some of the Saxon ballads, by a promise of the 
illuminated book which contained them.^ In 855 a.d. Alfred 
accompanied his father on a pilgrimage to Rome, where 
he remained a year. The early influences of his life had 
no doubt some share in impressing him with a vivid sense of 
religion. After his father's death, Alfred was probably left to 
grow up pretty much as he chose. He became a keen sports- 
man ; and a strong animal nature, tempered but not subdued 
by his piety, seems to have led him into irregularities, which 
affected his health through life. In his twentieth year he 
married Ealhswitha, the daughter of ^thelred the Big, earl of 



1 Pauli'B life of Alfred, pp. 85-90. Dr. Pauli's view, that Alfred only 
learned the poema by heart, appears to me certain from the context, in which 
Aseer says distinctly that the prince did not leam to read in his yonth. The 
only difficulty is in the word '* legit," which probably means, "went oyer," 
perhaps << spelt oyer."— Asser, M. B., 474. 
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the Gaimshmen.^ On the death of his two eldest Ivothers, 
and the aocession of ^thelred in 866 a.d., Alfred ought, by his 
father's will, to have been invested with the kingdoms of Kent 
and Sussex. The urgent need of united action forced king 
and witan to disregard the foolish bequest ; and Alfred, to his 
high honour, acquiesced in the arrangement, perhaps with 
an understanding that he should succeed his brother on the 
throne. 

Although the Danish kings of Northumbria were by this 
time sated with conquest, or chiefly desired to extend their 
limits toward the north, the allies, under Guthrum, who had 
just assisted them to conquer East Anglia, and to whom 
it had been assigned as recompense, were resolved to push 
their successes south of the Thames. Accordingly, in the 
winter of 871 a.d., they suddenly sailed up the Thames, not 
pausing before the strong walls of London or in the Surrey fields, 
but announcing their arrival by the storm of Beading. They 
were still so weak that their first sally into the country 
was repelled by the ealdorman of the district near Englefield. 
But when JBthelred and Alfred arrived, and attempted to storm 
the town, the Danes regained their superiority ; and the royal 
brothers were forced to fly across the Thames. The next 
battle took place on the unknown common of Ashdown, pro- 
bably in Hampshire. Alfred commenced the fight by a vigor- 
ous charge up the slope which the Danes crowned ; for a time 
the issue was doubtful, as ^thelred was hearing mass in his 
tent, and left his brother unsupported ; but at last reinforce- 
ments came up; the Danes were routed, and most of their 
captains slain. The pursuit lasted through the night and the 
next day to the very walls of Beading, where the fugitives 
found shelter. But before another fortnight the Danes were 
sufficiently reinforced to fight again at Basing, where they 
kept the battle-field. It was their great advantage throughout 
these wars that they were able to concentrate their whole 
strength on any given point, while the Saxons trusted too 

> Of Gunsboroagti in laaoolnfihire.— Pauli't Life of Alfred, p. 121. 
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much to the local niilitia^ which, did not even include the 
citizens of the towns.^ Hence in a fresh battle at Merton, 
although the Saxons claim to have conquered during the day, 
they were forced at nightfall to leave the field to the enemy. 
Five battles in about as many weeks^ and the loss of their best 
soldiers and nobles, dispirited the Saxons ; and ^thelred, who 
had shown himself a braye and honourable king, died about 
this time. The whole bu;rden of monarchy devolyed upon 
Alfred when he was only twenty-two. His succession had 
long been regarded as matter of course ; it does not seem that 
any fresh meeting of the witan was held to sanction it. 

Like most men of strong organizing capacity, Alfred 'wsa 
inclined to carry out with a high hand what he saw to 
be right and necessary. The times were thoroughly out of 
joint. Castles had to be built everywhere, fleets constructed, 
the terms of military service lengthened and drawn closer; 
and in order to do all this, it was necessary to strengthen the 
authority of the king and of the nobles, while the judicial 
powers of the great lords were yet the great curse of the 
country.* It is scarcely wonderful, if the most contradictory 
complaints were brought against Alfred's government. The 
oppressive demands for service of every kind wearied his 
followers. The poor complained that they could get no justice, 
while the reeves saw with horror that forty-four of their 
number had been hanged on sUght charges in a single year : 
one for punishing contempt of court with excessive severity, 
another for acquitting a sheriff who had seized goods to the 
king's use unjustly.' Alfred became unpopular, and nobles 
and people feU away from him for a time.^ But necessity 

' This is not certain, but ia highly probable ; the dtixenB oonld scarcely 
have left their walla undefended, and the analogies of the Anglo-Norman 
period faYourthe supposition. See A. 8. Chron., A., 994, for the oontempt with 
which the Danes regarded the ciyio militiaii. 

*In toto iUo regno pneter ilium solum, pauperes aut nullos aut etiam 
pandasimofl habebant adjutores. — ^Asser, 497, M. B. 

> Miroir des Justices, p. 296, quoted by lingard, yoL i, p. 17S. 

« ^thelweard, M. B., lib. iY., p. 517. Asser, M. B., p. 481, com adhuo juYenis 
erat • • homines sol regni « • saum aiudlium ac patrooinium imploiabant; 
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brouglit them round his standard again, and he was able 
in later life to extend the powers of English royalty while 
he learned to administer them with greater gentleness. 

During the next seven years the contest continued without 
any decisive results. In Northumbria, Halfdene rewarded his 
followers with grants of land. The settlement was some- 
thing like that of the Norman conquest two hundred years 
later; and its extent may be gathered from the fact that 
in the four counties of Yorkshire, lincohishire, Cumberland, 
and Westmoreland, there are nearly a thousand places which 
have Dano-Norwegian names, against less than four hundred 
in all the rest of England.^ This endowing of the first adven- 
turers would no doubt stop the supply of recruits to Guthrum's 
army. Guthrum himself seems to have felt the need of a larger 
basis of operations, and already in 874 a.d. had expelled the 
king of Mercia, and handed the province over to a creature of 
his own, " the unwise thane," Ceolwulf. To add to Alfred's 
perplexities a new sea-rover, RoUo, attacked the southern coast, 
876 A.D. Fortunately he had only six ships ; and the success 
of his first attempts was not such as to encourage a longer stay. 
The sea-rover looked longingly across the waters to the fruitAil 
coasts of France ; a dream interpreted by a captive promised 
success ; and Alfred was induced to purchase peace by supply- 
ing him with firesh ships, which were nominally to be employed 
in trade.* Bollo departed to found a d]masty in Normandy. But 



ille Yero noluit eoB audire, &o. The palfcsage ia probably not by Anor, but the 
writer of St. Neof s life lived near enough to Alfred's times to know his char- 
acter by report 

^ Worsaae's Danes in England, p. 71. Hr. H. Coleridge has given a list of 
more than a hundred words of distinctly Danish origin in Anglo-Saxon. — 
Philolog. Trans., 1859, pp. 18-31. Dr. Lottner has foUowed this up by a paper 
arguing that ** are," the plural present of ** to be," is 8candinavian.~Philolog. 
Trans., 1860, p. 63. 

> So, at least, say the vague and uncertain accounts of this transaction. The 
pretext was not an unlikely one, as the same vessels might then serve for com- 
merce or for war. (See p. 106.) Depping, however, assumes that commerce 
was the diplomatic phrase for piracy *, comments on Alfred's wickedness, and 
aooountB for it by the difficultiea of his position and by English Jealousy 
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the Sazons had no respite, for about this time Gnthnim, finding 
that resistance was organized along the line of the Thames, had 
sailed roimd the coast, and disembarked his troops at Warham, 
in Dorsetshire. The Danes had now a new country to lay 
waste; they formed a junction with a fresh host of their 
countrymen,^ and as they advanced into Devonshire were 
supported by the Britons of the district. Treaties, even con- 
firmed by hostages, bribes, battles, seemed alike unavailing 
to cheek the progress of the enemy. At last in 878 a.d. the 
Saxons, worn out with war and with no hearty love for their 
king, could no longer be mustered in force to meet the enemy ; 
the Danes overran Wessex securely, and Alfred wandered in 
the marshes of Somersetshire. National minstrels delighted 
to record afterwards, how the neatherd's wife chided him for 
burning the cakes which he had been set to turn ; and how, 
when he had shared his last loaf with a beggar, St. Cuth- 
bert appeared to him in a dream by night, and foretold 
his speedy deliverance from his suflferings. Anyhow, in 
Easter 878 a.d. a new army began to gather round their king 
in the strong position of Athelncy amid the Somersetshire 
marshes. Alfred led them through Selwood forest, and along 
the line of the Wiltshire hills, till they came in sight of the 
Danish host at Edington. The firm line of the Saxons sus- 
tained without breakmg the fdrious charges of the Danes ; and 
the Northmen were routed with tremendous loss, and pur- 
sued to their entrenchments in Chippenham. After a fort- 
night's siege the Danes purchased their lives, by terms which 
equally show the extremities to which they were reduced, and 



of France. He winds up with a romantic story from an nnpubliahed MS., that 
BoUo afterwaids returned, and aiaisted Alfred to subdue his rebellious subjects. 
The fiction may at least serve to show how widely the story of their disaffection 
at one time had spread. — Depping, Expeditions Maritimes'des Normands, vol. i., 
chap. 6. Cf. Gul. Gemit, lib. ii., c. 4-13, where Alfred Ib called Athelstane ; 
and Dudo, who inverts their relations, and makes Alfred, whom he calls Alstem, 
assist Bollo with men and provisions against the Flemings. — ^Duchesne, p. 74. 
.'tif Conjecit statum oommunem cum occidentali exercitu. — ^iBthelweard, lib. 
iv.,;;^. B., 616. 

I 
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the respect they had mspired. The treaty of Wedmor, July, 
878 A.D., provided that the kingdoms of Wessex and Anglia 
should be separated by a line from the source of the Thames 
to the Lea, along the Lea to Bedford, and along the Ouse 
to Watling Street. Of course Haifdene's kingdom of Nor- 
thumbria was no subject of negotiation ; but by this agreement 
the whole of Mercia was restored in its former dependent con- 
dition to Wessex. Freeman and villain were to be rated at 
equal values in the two nations; and the system of com- 
purgation was to be common to both. As a pledge that 
they would keep the peace, the Danes gave hostages while 
they received none. But the most important consequence of 
their defeat, perhaps a condition of the treatj% was that 
Ghithrum consented to be baptized. Alfred stood as his god- 
feither. Thirty of the chief men among the Danes followed 
their chiefs example ; and paganism was no longer the battle- 
cry of the Danes in Anglia. 

The great result of the treaty of Wedmor was to ensur6 
quiet in ttie country itself. But England could never be safe 
from attack, so long as piracy was the great profession in the 
north. In 885 a.d., a fresh body of sea-rovers landed in Kent. 
They were driven back from the walls of Rochester by the 
citizens, and took shelter in Anglia, relying on the sjTnpathics 
of their countrymen. But the English fleet pursued and defeated 
them at the mouth of the Stour ; and though the conquerors as 
they returned home sustained a reverse from a fresh squadron of 
adventurers, they had broken the power of the enemy for a time. 
Eight years later, 893 a.d., Hastings,* who had gathered most of 
the pirates of the time under his flag, established his troops in for- 
tified works at the mouths of the Lymneand Thames. Thedanger 
was great, for the Danes of Anglia and Northumbria, in defiance 
of sworn treaties, prepared to assist their countrymen. But the 
resources of the Anglo-Saxon king were also greater than they 



1 It is uncertain whether this was the great sea-royer of that name or an- 
other, pofluhly his son. See Mr. Coxe's note ; Wendover, vol. i, p. 349, and 
Mr. Hardy's note ; Mahneshury, vol. i., p. 182. 
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had been in his first struggles. Wherever the Danes appeared 
in the open field they were beaten, and they never succeeded 
in taking a walled town ; but they did fearful mischief in the 
open country, sailing round the coasts and attacking Exeter 
and Chester. At last in 896 a^d., they ventured some 20 miles up 
the Lea ; Alfi:^ rode to inspect their position ; and hit upon 
the expedient of diverting the course of the river, so as to 
strand their ships.^ Hastings and his men were now glad to 
escape into the firiendly Anglian districts ; and in the summer 
of the next year, having made such shift for a fleet as they best 
could,, they set sail for France. They had made little profit on 
nearly four years' stay in England. But they had kindled 
anew the love of piracy ; and the southern shores for another 
year were infested with little squadrons of from three to twenty 
ships. Some of these were destroyed in battle ; twenty were 
sunk in a storm ; and the crews of two that were cast on the 
Sussex coast, were very deservedly hanged at Winchester. 

It confounds all ordinary notions to know that these desolat- 
ing wars had rather affected the civilization than the wealth 
of the kingdom. Asser, the native it is true of a poor country, 
Wales, assigns the great riches of the people as a reason why 
the monastic profession had declined in honour among the 
Saxons. Still more wonderful is it to hear of Alfred, with the 
limited revenue of a Saxon king, initiating and often complet- 
ing great public works ; restoring London, which had been 
burned down^, with suitable magnificence; building stone 



^ It has been sarmised, with great prohability, that Alfred derired the idea 
of this from tiie story of Cyrus d^raining the Gyndes, which he had himself 
translated. — Alfred's Orosius, book ii., chap. 4-5. 

3 How London was burned down is nncertain. ^thelweard says, ** obside- 
tur a rege iElfredo urbs Lnndonia." — M.B., 617. Roger of Wendover gives a 
strange account of Alfred's preparations for a siege, of the citizens throwing 
open the gates, and of Alfred then restoring the dty. — ^Vol i., p. 346. It seems 
that in S7 2 ▲.n., London was the head-quarters of the Danes (A. S. Chron., A. 872), 
and this might account either for the city wanting repair, or for its citizens 
being in the Danish interest, according as wo suppose that the Northmen took 
it, or made terms with the townsmen. In this latter case, the fire may have 
been accidental, or may have been Alfred's work. The Saxon Cbroniclo, A. 
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palaces, and gilding or otherwise decorating their halls. He 
sent costly gifts to Borne, and even, it is said, to the shrine 
of St Thomas in India. His munificence lo his friends 
was on an equal scale; Asser, in addition to two monas- 
teries, was presented with a rich silken pallium and with 
a porter's load of incense. The explanation probably is, 
that wealth up to a certain point was a fixed quantity in 
a state, consisting not as now of factories, £urms, and busi- 
nesses, which a few years' neglect would ruin, but of plate 
and jewels and wrought fetbrics, which a conquest only trans- 
ferred from one man to another. Perhaps, too, the rent of the 
king's tenants was frequently paid in labour, and to employ 
this would be a matter, not of expense, but of economy. 

Alfred's fiune as a man has obscured his position in history 
as a king ; his gratefrd people in the after time ascribed to him 
whatever they found of good or great in the institutions of their 
land. Probably nothing has been thus attributed without some 
real fact underlying the mythical narrative ; but it is not always 
easy to disentangle one from the other. As a lawgiver, he 
seems to have been Ihe first of our English kings who distin- 
guished the great principles of law from the local customs that 
modified their application. His cod^ may be said to consist of 
three parts. The first is an abstract of Hebrew law, indicating 
the divine foundations of society, and blending the secular view 
of offences as damage with the Christian view of them as sin. 
The conception of the state as an ideal conmionwealth, which 
regarded the right living of man as its first object, is therefore 
due to Alfred ; and he indicates a standard so high that he 
could not dream of enforcing it-~tthe gradual extinction of 
slavery, the duty of hospitality, and the Christian law of love. 
In the second part are contained the general principles of Eng- 
lish law, put down a Uttle confusedly, as the witan sanctioned 
or the scribe copied them out. The king is now for the first 
time treated as the inviolable head of the state, to plot against 



8S6, only sajB, ''That same year king Alfred repaired London ; and all the 
EngliBh submitted to him." 
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whom is death. Loyalty to the great lords is established upon 
the same footing. The firank-pledge system, by which every 
man was bonnd to give some guarantee for his good conduct, is 
spoken of for the first time as of uniyersal obligation. The 
light of feud is limited, and the powers of the courts of justice 
are extended.^ An over love of l^ality, the curse of these and 
of later times, is apparent in these regulations, and was partly 
perhaps due to the remembrance of late disorders. Lastly, 
Alfred subjoins a copy of the ancient laws of Wessex, no 
doubt to explain the customs of tiiat province. Unfortunately, 
we do not possess a similar transcript of the Mercian code, 
which was probably appended to the copy for that province. 

The statement of popular histories, that Alfred divided 
England' into shires and hundreds, has been generally rejected 
by modem scholars. The origin of those divisions was cer- 
tainly independent of the central authority, and coeval with the 
Saxon settlement. Moreover, shires are mentioned in Lie^ 
laws, and names, such as shire-oaky and shire-boume, attest 
their antiquity.' Perhaps the enforcement of the frank-pledge 
system, which had hitherto been irregular and voluntary, and 
which was connected with these divisions, has been confounded 
with their establishment.^ But it is not impossible that 
the old divisions had in some instances been effaced by the 
late wars, and were now restored. Perhaps, too, the use 
of the word ihire had originally been confined to Wessex, 
and the parts bordering on it, and was now made general.^ 
That Alfred introduced trial by jury, is even more certainly 
fidse. The appointment of a distinct and popular magistracy, 
to determine questions of hct as distinguished from questions 
of law, bdongs to the Anglo-Norman times, when Roman law 
was studied as a science, and was probably derived from a 

1 Lawi of Alfi«d, 4, 27, 2S, 37, 42 ; Laws of Edward, 4; A. S. Laws, 
ToL L, pp. 64, 79, so, S7, 91, 163. 

* This Btatament is deriTed from XngalfoB— Gale, toI. i., p. 28. 

* Lie's Laws, 89 ; A. 8. Laws, toI. i., p. 127 ; God. Dip., 961, &c. 

4 Mahnesbory's language seems to fitTOur lliis supposition. — Lib. ii., p. 186. 

* See, howerar, KemUe's Saxons in England, yol. i., pp. 247, 248. 
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Latin original. It cannot be traoed further back than to the 
thirteenth century.^ 

Of Alfred's political capacity there can be no doubt. Wield- 
ing only the resources of a third of the kingdom, he contended 
against the most powerfdl foe then known to the nations of 
Europe, exacted honourable peace, and literally enlarged his 
dominions by Mercia, which had been free rather than depen- 
dent under his brothers, and under him became dependent 
rather than fi-ee. By forcing his cities to repair their walls, he 
foiled the furious ravages of Hastings. But above all, to Alfred 
belongs the credit of having first seen that an island must be 
defended by sea. Had he merely established a national navy 
where none existed, it would be sufficient proof of his states- 
man-like sagacity. But he seems further to have discerned the 
modem theory, by which war is only a question of momen- 
tum and impact. The ships of the Danes were constructed pri- 
marily as transports to carry the greatest number of men, and 
as platforms from which they might fight. Alfred built a fleet 
on a new model of his own, by which the ships were narrower, 
and of double the length, and impelled by sixty instead of 
twenty rowers ; they were thus able to pursue, overtake, and 
run down the enemy. It was a revolution in naval warfare.* 

Alfred's zeal for learning is one of his most honourable 
titles to remembrance. Incessant war had made every man 
a soldier. When the king looked round England, after 
the peace of Wedmor, he could find no man south of the 
Thames who understood the Latin in which he prayed ;' and 
few, indeed, were the learned men among the Mercians. 
He himself was probably unable to read or write to his last 
days, though he repeatedly put himself under masters, and 
perhaps got so far as to attach a certain sense to the words 
in the little book of prayers which he carried about him.* 

^ HaUain*8 Middle Ages, toL ii., note Tiii ' A. S. Chron., A. 897. 

3 Deneulf, bishop of Winchester, is said to hare been a swineherd origi- 
naUy. Alfred, fiilUng in with him, peroeiYed his talent, caused him to bo 
educated, and finally made him bishop. — ^B. de Cotton, de Epiae., p. 376. 

4 The history of Asser, in the patch-work form which has come down to us, 
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He made it the first care of liis years of peace to attract scholars 
from old Saxony^ from Gatdy and from Ireland, to the court ; 
and he founded schools at Shaftesbury and Athelney, with 
perhaps another at Oxford^^ as centres of liberal learning. 
Even scholars as well as teachers were imported from other 
conntries when the love of learning proved deficient among the 
Saxons. But above all, Alfred served in the great army of 
learning himself as a translator. His translations do not pre- 
tend to servfle accmucy : sometimes he expands to explain a 
difficulty, or inserts a fuller account from his own knowledge, 
or fix)m the report of travellers at his court ; more often he 
epitomizes, as if he were giving the pith of a paragraph that 
had just been read out to him. The books he chose were the 
best fitted of all to form the library of an Englishman in the 
ninlh century : they consist of a history of the world on 
Christian principles by Orosius; the History of the Anglo- 
Saxon Church, by Bede ; the Consolation of Philosophy, by 
Boetius. The historical and ethical character of the king's 
mind is apparent in his choice of authors. A translation of 
Grregory's Pastoral Care was executed by the king in partner- 



fftyi distinctly (M. B., p. 474} that Alfred never learned to read, and nerer ceased 
to desue to leam. But later on (p. 491) the writer seems to contradict this, 
saying that Alfred, by diyine intoition, began to read and expound on one and 
the same day. I think, howeyer, the context may be explained, that he began 
to work as an original author. Compare p. 497 for a curious account of the 
king's attempt to make his ealdormen leam reading, and of the insuperable 
difficulty which the old warriors found{in obeying the command. Alfred's 
knowledge of Latin might easily be gained from oral instructioDs. Boys at 
ichool used to speak it in the middle ages ; and it probably was spoken more 
or less perfectly in the towns for centuries after the Bomans left the island. 

1 This has generally been rejected, and I quite agree that the famous pas- 
nge in Camden's Asser is mostly or altogether spurious. But the tradition is 
much older than Camden's time. The passage in Brompton is well known, 
(Twysden, p. 814) and Capgrare says, (Chron., p. 113) *'this man, be the 
eouncelle of Saint Neot, made an open scole of dirers sciens at Oxenford." 
Compare Asser's words, (M. B., p. 496) "schohe, quam ex multis sus propris 
gentis nobilibus studiosissime congregayerat" The statement of Ingulfiis, 
(Gale, ToL xxL, p. 73) that he studied Aristotle at Oxford, under Edward the 
Confessor, has been questioned because the Danes destroyed Oxford under Ethel- 
led. But it was rebuilt by 1013 a.d.— -A. S. Chron., JL^ 1013. 
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ship with his bishops.^ Probably many elementary works 
were issued imder the royal patronage^ as we find at a later 
time several spurious works, such as moral poems and fableSy 
recommended by Alfred's name. And it is characteristic of 
the new growth of letters in the country, that the dironicles of 
contemporary events begin about the end of this century to be 
kept in the Saxon tongue.* 

Of Alfred's personal appearance we know nothing. His 
active life^ and fondness for field-sports, are in strange contrast 
with the fact that he was perpetually visited by paroxysms of 
a fearful and mysterious disease, which attacked him on the 
day of his marriage, 869 a.d., and tormented him for twenty-five 
years, ceasing suddenly about seven years before his death, 
901 A.D.^ But the features of his pious and studious life, even 
to his measurement of time by tapers sheltered in horn- 
lanterns from the draught, have been recorded by one who 
lived with him. In days when charity had grown cold, 
and when religion no longer restrained the powerful, their 
king was the one man to whom the needy could apply for 
support, and the injured for redress. His shrewd sense was 
dreaded by evil-doers, and while the sternness of his early 
years was tempered as he grew older by courtesy, his wish to 
conciliate never led him to swerve from the truth. His revenue 
was divided equally between the state and the church. Of the 
secular moiety one-third went to his civil list, one-third to 
public works, and one-third to the support of ambassadors and 
distinguished foreigners. The part destined to religion and 
education was assigned in equal proportions to the poor, to the 
support of church fabrics, to the two conventual schools of 

> Al£red himself tells ub in the preface that he was assisted hy Plegmimdy 
Asser, Giimbold, and John, probably John the Saxon. > Hon. Brit, p. 74. 

3 We know that his descendants, Athelstane and Edgar, were short men ; 
this is a slight probability that Alfred was not large. Light hair and blue 
eyes were family features in the tenth century. The description of his 
disease seems to indicate a scrofulous diathesis, displaying itself first in 
«ficus," afterwards perhaps in chronic gastritis, from which his grandson, 
Edred, suffered. Hr. Sharon Turner thinks it was cancer of the stomach, bat 
if so, it would hardily have lasted for twenty-five yoaxs, and then have left him. 
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Aihehiey and Shafiesbnryy and to the o&^ more secular school, 
pedbaps at Oxford, which he had founded for the sons of nobles. 
It is not without reastm that we look back upon Alfred as 
^yd typical English king. Whether or not the name of Eng- 
land as a commonwealth, and not merely a province, was first 
introduced under biTn is a little uncertain^ and quite unim- 
portant ; our national history dates from the peace of Wedmor. 
Its struggles and its yictories had transferred the prestige of 
the national name to Wessex ; it remained for the great states- 
man to reconstruct society, preserving its old institutions, and 
informing them with new ideas. Both in his greatnesses and 
in his imperfections Alfred represents his people: patient, reso- 
lute, inexorably attached to duty and truth, with a certain 
practical sagacity, but over-careless of logical consistency, 
and sacrificing thought to fact, the ftiture to the moment 
The state church, which we owe to Alfred, confounding, as it 
did by its old theory, of which some vestiges still remain, the 
.duties of Christian and citizen, is a strange legacy for a states- 
man to have bequeathed us ; the English kiug, blinded by his 
moral abhorrence of sin, laid down resolutely the first principles 
of religion by the side of the secular and inconsistent laws of 
his people ;' he had giyen them the ideal of IiGb, let them work 
it out as they could. A thousand years of dashing jurisdic- 
tions, civil law contending with crinunal, divine theories of 
kingship contending with peoples' charters, laws of marriage 
as a sacrament with laws of marriage as a contract, attest how 
that unextinguished torch has been handed down through suc- 
cessive g^ierations. Yet, with all its inconsistencies, that 
Saxon and medisBval theory of a people framing their hfe in 
aooordance with God's law, and regarding eternal truth, not 
cheap government or success^ as the final cause of their exist- 

1 The flrat mentiQiL I know of the tezm << Englikh" to ezprefls the Anglo- 
Saxon people, is in Alfred and Guthnun's Peace.— A. 8. Laws, p. 168. But 
the date of the MS. is unknown. Probably many An^^ee had fled into Weaaex 
hefinre the Danee, and it might be an object to conciliate Mercia. 

3 Thufl, for instance, the Jewish institution of the Jubilee ocouri in the 
pxefiM^ to laws which sanction slaTery. 
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ence, is among the grandest conceptions of liistory. It is Plato's 
republicy adndnistered, not by philosoplierSy but by the vnlgar ; 
failing because its ideal was higher than men could bear, not» 
like some modem govemments, because it was baser than even 
common men could endure. 

In one or two minor points^ we may trace a curious resem- 
blance between the views of Alfred and those of later English 
society. His character was of that sterling conservative t3rpey 
which bases itself upon old hcbs, but accepts new £eu)ts as a 
reason for change. Becognizing slavery, he was yet careful in 
his will to provide for the liberty of his old servants. Itisinhis 
laws that we first find the principle of entail maintained,^ and 
in his will he declares his intention of following his grand- 
fatiier's example, and leaving his lands on the spear-side. 
His laws confirmed the authority of the nobles as well as 
that of the king. That he opened the ranks to the ceorl who 
enriched himself, or to the merchant who had made three 
vayages,^ proves indeed that his love of order was not the 
narrow and senseless love of caste, but docs not weaken the 
presumption that he was aristocratic in his sympathies. The 
watchwords of modem democracy would have sounded strangely 
in his ears. Some regard him as a Protestant before Luther. 
It is the fondest of speculations to discover such abstract 
tendencies in Alfred ; his devotion, lus admiration of Gre- 
gory, and the wish to revive monasticism, indicate a more 
Catholic tone of mind than was common in Saxon England 
at that time. It is possible that a more original thinker, 
such as Scotus Erigena was, might, if called upon to legis- 
late, have anticipated the modes of thought that are common 
in our own days. But it is at least doubtful whether such 
high speculative talent could have been combined with the 
tact, the statesmanship, and the success of Alfr^.^ 

1 Alfred's Laws, 41 ; A. S. Laws, toI. i., p. 89. 
' Banks : A. S. Laws, toI. i., p. 191. 

* Pauli's Life of Alfred, p. S84. M. Pauli adopts the idea from Bicknell*8 
Life of Alfred the Great, pp. 290-294. 
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THE SAXON SOVEREIGNTY. 

▲CGB88ION AND BSIGN OF BDWAKD. — ^▲TKBUTANB'S PAIUElfTAOB. — BUBJUGATIOK 
OF NORTHUaiBEIA. — ^ILBLATIONB OF BNOLAITD WITH THB CONTINENT. — ^ATHBL- 
STANX'S LAWS. — BDMVND. — ^EDRBO. — BBYITAL OF THB MIUTABY SPIBIT. 

The sons of Eihelred had submitted without opposition to their 
unde's sovereignty ; but on Alfred's death, 901 a.d., -Slthel- 
wald put in his daim as heir to the eldest son of Athelwulf. 
The witan, however, confirmed the succession in Alfred's line, 
partly, no doubt, influenced by the glory of their late king ; 
partly by respect for Edward's ability, of which he had given 
signal proof in the defeat of Hastings at Famham.^ Tho 
decision is a memorable instance of the power claimed by the 
witan to appoint their king. JSthelwald, a licentious, violent 
man, retired into East Anglia, and allied himself with the 
Danes. The restless warriors acknowledged his title as lord- 
paramount, crossed the marches again, and penetrated into 
Berkshire, laying waste as they went, till recalled by the 
news that Edward was ravaging Anglia. The Saxon king 
resolved to withdraw without a battle ; but the men of Kent, 
who formed a separate corps, refused to obey orders, and were 
overtaken by the enemy. The victory remained with tho 
superior numbers of the Danes, but they bought it with the 
loss of their king and his chief nobles. Fortunately, the 
Pretender ^thelwald was among tbe slain. 

Edward followed up and consolidated his father's conquests. 
On the death of his brother-in-law, the king of Mercia, 910 
A.D., Edward annexed the province, allowing it, indeed, to 

> iBthelweard, lib. iy., M.B., p. 518. 
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remain under the goyemment of his sister, the dowager-queen, 
^thelflesd ; but incorporating London and Oxford at once, and 
the whole of the province finally, when JEthelflcBd died in 919 
A.D. Between 910 a.d. and 921 a.d., there was almost incessant 
war with the Danes of the north and east, with Danish sea- 
rovers, and with the Welsh, -fithelfleed seems to have been 
as good a general as her brother ; after bearing one child, a 
daughter, she had of her own accord renounced motherhood ; 
and now that her husband's death and her brother's appoint- 
ment made her lady of her own land, she did justice to the 
appointment in several hard-fought battles: defeating the 
Welsh at Brecknock, and storming Derby, which its Danish 
citizens defended with obstinate courage. It was part of 
Edwaid^s policy to consolidate all his conquests with walled 
towns. The advantage of this was soon seen in the repeated 
fitilures sustained by the enelny ; in one last effort, 921 a.d., 
the Danes attempted to destroy four of the fortresses built 
against them; they were foiled, and made submission firom 
Northamptonshire southward. In the three next years, 
Edward penetrated to Manchester and Stamford. At his death 
in 925 A.D., Northumbria and Wales were tributary, and most 
of the country south of the Huinber might be r^|;arded as a 
fisngle state. 

Edward's successor, Athelstane, was his son by a first 
marriage with a woman not of high birth ; Anglo-Saxon legend 
says a shepherd woman. It was doubtful whether the son of 
such an union had any right to succeed. But Athelstane had 
been the &vourite of his grandfetther Alfred, who delighted to 
see the young prince dressed up in the royal purple, with 
studded belt, and sword in a gold sheath. After Alfred's death, 
the boy had been brought up by his axmt ^thelflsBd, whose 
memory was still dear to all Englishmen, and especially to all 
Mercians. Lastly, Edward, anticipating dispute, had expressly 
declared Athelstane his successor; and Athelstane's age and 
reputation of themselves pointed him out as fitter for royalty 
than his young half-brothers. Accordingly, first the Mercian 
and then the West Saxon witan acknowledged him as their 
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king. Unhappily, the ^theling Alfred, in spite of the judge- 
ment of the nobles, attempted to seize his brother in Win- 
chester, and unfit him for the crown by putting out his eyes. 
The plot was discovered, but as Alfred protested his innocence, 
he was sent to Borne to stand trial before the Pope. As 
he took the holy wafer in his mouth, in pledge that he was un- 
justly accused, the judgement of God overtook him: he fell to 
the ground, and died two days afterwards. The death of a 
younger brother, Edwin, at sea, 933 a.d., has been ascribed in 
legend to Athelstane's jealousy ; history knows nothing of the 
crime, and it would have been useless while other sons of 
Edward survived. 

Athelstane carried the nation forward in its career of con- 
quest. His sister Edith, in the first year of his reign, was 
married to Sigtric, king of the western and northern portions of 
Northimibria.^ Sigtric had been baptized as a condition of the 
alliance, but he very soon deserted his wife, and relapsed into 
paganism.^ His death, and Athelstane's occupation of his king- 
dom, are events that probably have a close connection with the 
apostasy and insult to the Saxon princess. Of the sons of 
Sigtric, Anlaf fled into Ireland ; GodMd, after a vain attempt 
to recover York from its Danish prince, Bagnald, appeared at 
Athelstane's court, and was hospitably entertained. But in 
four days, from suspicion or mere restlessness, he fled and took 
up the trade of a sea-king. Athelstane now completed the 
subjugation of the north and west. Constantine, king of 
Scotland, and Hoel-Dda, the great Welsh lawgiver, were 
forced to do homage to the English king ; the Britons of the 
west were made to retire from Exeter, and to take the Tamar 
instead of the Exe as a boundary ; while an attempt on the 
part of the Scotch to shake off the English yoke, was punished 



* Noiihixmbria was now split up into three principal dominionB : East York- 
shire, including York, had been conquered by Bagnald, a Danish adyenturer, 912 
A.D. ; Cumberland was govomed by a British prince, Owen ; while the remain- 
ing proTinoes were those which Sigtric's sons laid claim to. — ^Palgraye's £ng. 
Com., cocxvi. ; Lappenberg, band i., p. 382. 

» Wendover, yol L, p. 386. 
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by an expedition that penetrated to Caithness. At last, the 
oppressed nations combined in one vigorous effort to destroy 
the Saxon power. Anlaf appeared in the Hmnber with a fleet 
of more than six hundred ships from Ireland ; while Con- 
stantine of Seotlaiidy and Owen, a petty prince of the 
Cumbrians, effected a junction with him from the north and 
west. But the invaders were detained by the siege of York, 
which remained Mthful to Athelstane ; * and by the time the 
city was reduced, the Saxon king had crossed the Humber with 
his army. Like Baldulph^ and Alfr^, Anlaf is said to have 
explored his enemy's camp in the disguise of a harper ; and 
northern tradition commemorates the fidelity of a soldier, who 
recognized his former lord, but disdained to denounce him till 
he had quitted the camp. Keither skill nor courage saved 
Anlaf from an overwhelming defeat at Brunan-beorh, near 
Beverley ; and Saxon song long commemorated the field on 
which five princes were routed, with greater slaughter than 
had been known since the Saxon invasion. 

The relations of England with the continent had long 
since been more intimate than might appear at first sight. 
In the seventh century,* it was the custom in Northumbria 
for many Angles to send their children to be educated in 
French convents. Before Offa's accession, we find Pepin 
sending gifts to Eadbert, a king of Northumbria.^ This con- 
nection with the northern province was continued in the reign 
of Charlemagne, who despatched an embajssy with presents to 
king Ethelred, and would have taken measures to avenge his 
death by rebels, had not Alcuin interposed (796 a.d.) A little 
later (808 a.d.) the emperor actually interfered to procure the 
restoration of Eardulf, a Northumbrian king, to his throne. 
If we pass to the monarchies of the south, the rupture which 
ensued when proposals of alliance with Charlemagne were 
rejected, shows how closely learning and commerce were 

* The siege and the loyalty are explained by the fkct, that Ragnald bad von 
bis principality from Anlaf s fatber. 

2 Geoffrey of Monmouth, lib. iz., cap 1. ' Bede, H. E., lib. iii., cap. 8. 

A Sim. Dun., Hist. Dun., ii. 3 ; TirysdeD, p. 11. 
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allied in the two countries.^ iEthelwulf s marriage to a 
daughter of Charles the Bald, indicated that IJngland was 
rising, and that France was sinking, relatively, in the scale of 
nations. Alfred, however, found no more noble match than a 
Count of Flanders for his daughter. But under Edward and 
Athelstane, England had risen to the first rank among nations. 
Accordingly, of seven daughters whom Edward left behind him, 
Eadgiva was married to Charles the Simple, Carlovingian and 
titular king of France ; Eadhilda to Hugh the Great, founder 
of the intrusive Capetian dynasty ; Edith to Otho, emperor of 
Grermany ; Elgiva to Louis, king of Aries in Aquitaine ; and 
Adive to the nameless head of the house of Montmorency.* 
Nor were these alliances barren of result ; Eadgiva's son, Louis 
d*Outremer, brought to England and there educated, was 

> EinhanU Axmales, A. 808 ; Alcuin, Eput. 47, p. 57. In CarloYingun ro- 
manoe, Charlemagne is made to conquer England. Diplomatio writen of the 
16th and I7lh century, aasert grayely that our Idngi, down to William the 
Conqueror, did homage to the kings of France ; and Mezeray intimates his helief 
(torn, i., p. 197,) that England was included in Charlemagne's empire. M. Depping, 
in accounting for Alfred's imaginary compact with Bollo, that he should iuTade 
France, quietly obterree, ** II r^gnait de la jalousie entre les rois Carlovingiens, 
et lee lois Anglo-Saxons. Les pretentions qu' 6noncaient autrefois lors de leur 
sacre lee rois de France but les royaumes des Merciens et des Anglo-Saxons se 
rapportent Mdemment ii des contestatiens tr^s anciennes entre les souverains 
des deux pays."— Expeditions des Nonnands, tom. i., pp. 216, 216. French 
authors are too apt to forget that the imperial pretensions of Charlemagne 
deyolTed,not on the kings of France, but on the emperors of Germany. The 
source of M. Depping's mistake is curious. It seems that about 980 a.d., 
Batold, abbot of Corbie, caused the Anglo-Saxon form of consecration to be 
copied for the use of the French kings. It is difficult to know why this was 
done, as asernoe of their own is preserved in Balucius. The scribe, probably 
not understanding Latin, copied servilely the titles of the kings of England, 
inserting at the fame time the French titles which his superior had given 
him ; thus* quem in regnum Albionis totius videlicet Francorum eligimus. This 
form was used as late as the year 1365 a.d. ; the mistake was repeated in the 
new copy then made ; and has naturally nusled M. Depping, who was not aware 
that the service had been first used at king Ethelred's consecration. See 
Lingazd's A. S. Church, vol. ii., p. 368. 

* It appears from a charter that Bouchard, the first known count of 
Montmorency, was nephew by his mother to Edred, and therefore to Athelstane. 
Dming Bdred's reign (963 a.d.) Bouchard visited England, and brought away 
the relics of St Pavace, and a certain number of monks from Pershore, in Wor- 
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restored by Athelstane's influence, and perhaps partly by 
English arms, to the throne, which his nndes Otho and Hugh 
had assailed.^ The power of the dnkes of Nonnandy 
already appeared to threaten English interests. Athelstane 
entertained at his conrt the exiled Alan of Brittany, whom 
BoUo had dispossessed of his dominions ; and when the yonng 
prince had come to man's estate, assisted him with Ihiglish 
arms to recover his inheritance. Nevertheless, later on we 
find Athelstanc on friendly terms with the dnke of Normandy, 
who co-operated with the English policy in behalf of the Gar- 
lovingian line. Perhaps both countries preferred that a weak 
sovereign should reign in Paris. 

Athelstane's laws exhibit in a frdler d^ee the same tenden- 
cies that prevailed under Alfred. They begin with enforcing the 
obligation to pay tithes and the Martinmas dues to the church ; 
and Athelstane charges the royal revenue with the support 
of a pauper to every two of his farms. The fitmk-pledge or 
frith-guild system had been vigorously enforced under Edward ; 
its laws are codified under Athelstane ; and every freeman is 
now obliged to belong to some guild or to some lord.* The 
beginnings of feudalism appear in a regulation which forbids 
the nobles to receive the vassals of other men, except with the 
leave of their first lord.' The restriction of all trade, except 
for articles under twenty pence value, to the cities, is a 
groat step towards the rigid protective system which another 
century saw established ; and the same tendency appears in a 
law that two horses are to be kept to every plough, and that 
none are to be sold beyond sea. The processes of law seem to 
have been found ineffective in many cases, for a law is passed 
fining all who absent themselves three times from the gemot 

cestenhire. — Bouquet, vol. iz., p. 622, cited in the Art de Verifier lea dttes, 
torn, zii., Art. Montmorency. Adiye accompanied her sister to the Gennaa 
court, and we can account for every other known sister of Edxed. 

1 Lapponberg, band i., pp. 380, 381. 

* Laws of Edward, 4 ; Laws of Athelstane, 2, 8 ; A. S. Lawa, toL i., pp. 
161, 201, 206. 

>Laws of Athelstane, 22; cf. Laws of Alfred, 37; A. S. Laws, toL L, 
pp. 211, 87. 
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to which they have been sommoned.^ LaeUy, as trade is 
spreading^ a regulation of the coinage has become necessary ; 
it is decreed that all money be of uniform weight, that it 
be only struck at certain recognized mints in privileged cities ;^ 
and the illicit coiner is to have his hand struck off. The 
larger powers of the laws and the moral view of offences 
are clearly unfavourable to mercy no less than to liberty. 

Athelstane's strong, stem dominion, was endured with im- 
patience by his new subjects; and his death, 940 a.d., proved 
the signal for a rising, llie new kiiig, Athelstane's brother Ed- 
mund, found himself in a few weeks menaced by a revolt 
which was headed by the pagan Anlaf, who sought to recover 
his inheritance, and favoured by the archbishop of York, who 
preferred the interests of Anglian independence to a Christian 
but Saxon king. A great battle at Tamworth ended in a 
decisive triumph for the Dane- Anglian forces : the provinces 
north and east of Watling Street were ceded to Anlaf, and 
Edmimd was reduced for a time to the dominions which 
Alfred had enjoyed forty years before. But the death of Anlaf 
a year later gave Edmimd an opportunity of retrieving his 
losses, which he did the more readily as York was still the 
metropolis of a separate principality, which divided the strength 
of the north. The inhabitants of the five Danish towns, Derby, 
Leicester, Nottingham, Stamford, and Lincoln, were expelled 
and replaced by Englishmen ; the two princes of the north, Anlaf 
the younger and Keginald, were compelled to do homage and 
embrace Christianity ; and the archbishop of York was. con- 
firmed, probably by some concessions, in a more loyal allegiance.' 
The Cumbrian dynasty was next reduced, and the province 
made over to Scotland as the price of homage and support. 
But in the midst of his victories, Edmund perished in a brawl 
at his own table. Liofiei, a noted outlaw, had entered the 



> Laws of Athelsttne, 20 ; A. 8. Laws, toI. i., p. 209. So in Anglo- 
Nomiaii timas there were three reasonable eesoins or causes of defiiult from 
a summons. — Olanyille, book L, ohap. tu. 

> A. 8. Chron., A., 948. ^ ^thelweard, lib. iv., M . B., p. 620. 

K 
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royal hall,^ and seated limuself at table ; Edmimd interfered 
in person to tarn him out» and was stabbed to the hearty 
946 A. D. 

By a natural arrangem^, Edmund's brother, Edred, was 
appointed king, as Edwi and Edgar, the sons of Edmimd, 
were minors. The new king inherited the warlike alnlity, 
the devout tendencies, and unhappily also the sickly con- 
stitution, of his race. The nine years of his reign were on the 
whole prosperous, although the Northumbrians, in defftult of 
their natural leaders, rose up again in insurrection under Erie, 
whom his father Harald Blaatand of Denmark had sent over to 
seek his fortunes.^ The archbishop of York again joined the 
insurgents. ^ But the native prince, Anlaf s son Maco, did not 
submit to be despoiled of his inheritance, and failing to cope 
with Eric by force of arms, assassinated him in a desert place, 
by the treachery of one of his gesith. Edred profited by these 
dissensions, and in two campaigns laid waste the whole of the 
north ; threw Wulfstan of York into prison, carried off the 
chief nobles as hostages, divided the province into shires and 
baronies, and entrusted it to the chai^ of Osulf, the traitor, 
who had betrayed Eric.^ From this time forward. Nor- 
thumbria, parcelled out into earldoms, ceases to have any 
proper history of its own, and is only a turbulent part of the 
Saxon dominion. 

The martial character of the Saxon line since, the time of 
jEthelwulf, had re-acted upon the court ; and religion and war 
had become for a time as closely united in popular estimation 
as religion and peace had been under the first converts. The 
necessities of the national struggles, and the peculiar character 
of the war waged against the Danes, whose treaties were never 
so sacred as wheu they were guaranteed by their kings' 
baptisms, had no doubt contributed to this result. Turketul, 

1 The haU was open to aU goestB. In the Frithiof-Saga, Frithiof, a 
itzanger and a beggar, enters king Sing's haU. liofa's offence lajin afipearing 
irhile he was under ban. 

> Lappenberg, Eng. Gesch., band i, p. 99%, 

* FftlgravB's JBn^ Com., p. eoorfiii. 
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chancellor under three kings, who had led the London militia 
at Brunan-beorh, and who at last resigned his dignities to 
become abbot of the ruined monastery of Croyland, is a good 
instance of the way in which secular offices were discharged 
by men who at another time would have shrunk from 
performing the duties of citizens.^ It was not in the nature 
of things that this should last : if religion was the path to 
promotion, the church would either become worldly or it 
would absorb the state. Both effects were in fact produced; 
religion was a more active principle than before ; and worldly 
profit came to be connected with its profession. The results 
were seen more fully in the next reign. Neither thought 
nor scholarly learning could flourish amid the din of arms. 
But the European connections of Athelstane seem to have 
drawn the attention of Englishmen to the splendour and cere- 
monial of foreign courts ; an inflated Byzantine style charac- 
terizes the charters of the tenth century; the Saxon kings 
caU themselves basUeus and imperator; while a pompous 
humility is affected in the style of the EngUsh clergy.* If 
the laws of Hoel-Dda were really derived from Anglo-Saxon 
practice, it would seem as if the English court had affected 
the minute etiquette and unmeaning dignities of the em- 
perors of the east.^ We may hope that English good sense 
a little tempered these extravagances. They are so entirely 
exotic, that they do not, I think, indicate the attempt of 
weakness to disguise itseK in purple ; rather they are an affec- 
tation of forms supposed to be diplomatically correct ; and their 
chief interest is that they show in unbroken continuity the 
conviction which six centuries of habit impressed upon Europe, 
that all dominion^ to be lawful, must be derived frt)m Borne. 

^ So, too, St Odo is said to luiTe been pcwent, pajing, though not fitting, 
at Bninau-beorh. — ^AngUa Sacra, voL ii., j/ip. 80, 81. 

a Ego .£l£red episcopus hoc deo inntigante dozram, &6. £go Dssatan indig- 
ZLUB Abbas hanc, &c. — Cod. Dip., yol. L, p. zevii 

' The Yenedotiaii code gives the titlefl, duties, privileges, and peiqnimtes el 
forty- two officers, sule and female, attached to the royal household of Wales.— 
Ancient Laws of Walee, vol. i., pp. 4-77. 
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DUNSTAN. 

KAILLT LIFE OF DUX3TAK. — STATE OF THE CHUBCH. — ^REASONS FOK CLERICAL 
CELIBACY. — QCARBEL WITH BDWI. — BDWfS CONDUCT AND DBPOSITON. — 
CBABACTEB OF BDOAR AND HIS BEIOK. — EDWARD THE MARTTK. — RE- 
ACTION AGAINST THB MONASTIC MOTSmNT. — DUNSTAN'S TRIUMPH, — ^MUR- 
DER OF BDWARD. 

For nearly forty years after Edred's death, the history of 
England is no longer that of its kings, but of a religious 
reformer, who forced a change of the greatest moment upon an 
imwilling nation ; and having been the trusted servant of one 
king, deprived a second of half his dominions, established a 
third on the throne, and moulded the character both of that 
sovereign and of his successor. Unhappily Dunstan's biography 
has suffered as much from the praise of his friends, as from 
the censure of his enemies ; and the whole history of the 
struggle which placed him in power, must be constructed out of 
conjectural criticisms. The very records of his early life are 
disfigured with improbable miracles, which even Catholic 
biographers are glad quietly to pass by. 

Dunstanwasbom^ in the reign of Edward, and is said to 



1 925 A.D., is given m the date of bis birth by Osbem, Anglia Saora, toI. ii., 
p. 90 ; and A.S. Ghrcm., A., 926. This date cannot be reconciled with the early 
accounts of Dnnstan's life, which state that Athelstane employed him in public af- 
fairs, or with Dnnttan's own speech at the Synod of Calne, 978 a-d., where be 
complains of being an old man. Nor does it seem likely that Xdwaxd would haro 
oiferod him a bishopric, if he was only 28 in 958 a.d., the year of the bishop of 
Crediton's death, thirty being the canonical age at which priests' orders were given 
— Stevenson's Introdnotioa to Bede, pp. iz., x. Moreover, Malmesbury aayt that 
D«nstan was abbot of Glastonbury for twenty-two years. This seems to 
eitend down to 962 a.d., when he WM made archbishop of Canterbury, the 
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have been of Saxon extraction^ and nephew of Athelm^ arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. Placed for education in the school of 
Glastonbury, the boy studied with so much zeal, that his 
nervous system was prostrated by a fever, attended with som- 
nambulism. Through his uncle's influence, he was early intro- 
duced at court ; his nature was passionate and artistic ; his 
tastes secular ; he delighted in music and ladies' society ; ^ his 
fondness for the old ballad literature exposed him to the charge 
of using pagan charms : the suspicion was not in itself unna- 
tural, for many heathen rhymes had been degraded to uses of 
sorcery.* A more likely danger for such a man as Dunstan, 
lay in the attractions of married life ; and although destined 
for orders from youth upwards, and strongly urged by his 
uncle to make his profession, he for some time hesitated, 
arguing that a Christian life in the world was the higher and 
nobler discipline.' At this critical period he was again visited 
by illness, which seemed the judgement of Heaven ; his uncle 
improved the opportunity, and Dunstan rose from his sick- 
bed pledged to a monastic life. He threw himself into his 
new vocation with all the energy of a man who feels that 
he has left behind him whatever of life was most valuable ; 
and building a little cell more than half under-ground, near 
the church of Winchester, divided his time, as the Bene- 
dictine rule required, between prayer and manual labour, 
chiefly as a smith.^ Later legend told of the strange sounds 
that were heard issuing from the saint's retreat at night ; and 
of his grim answer to the enquiring multitude, *' The devil hath 
tried to drive me out of my cell. Beware, for if ye cannot 
endure his voice, how will ye bear to look upon him hereafter ? " 

nfurpation of the pseudo- Abbas not being reckoned. Eren with this allowance, 
it is clear that hia birth mnat be put back aoTeral yeaxa.— De Antiq. Glaa. Ecc, 
G«le, Ycl. iiL, pp. 817, 319. 

1 Bridferth, Acta Sanot, HaL 19. 

2 Grimm'a Deutsohe Hythologie, pp. 11S0-11S2. 

* Beapondit iUe ezcellentioria gratite eaae, qui in anculo oomenuit, et tamen 
qiw monacho digna aont lectt — Oabezn, An§^ Saera, toI. ii., p. 95. 

* He la aaid to have made two large belli for Abingdon monaatery.— Monaa- 
tioon, ToL L, p» 616. 
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It is easy to undarstand that Danstan's eoUtade, like that of 
Luther at the Wartburg, was peopled by the creations of a dis- 
ordered fancy ; and that the struggle between good and evil, 
intensified by his solitary life^ would present itself in a drama- 
tic embodiment to one who beliered that &e angels of God and 
Satan were always watching around him. 

Under Edred, Dunstan speedily rose into notice and dignity. 
By his own wish, for a bishopric was offered him, he remained 
abbot of Glastonbury. His intention no doubt was to reform 
the monastic rule ; which had gone through several phases of 
prosperity and decline. The first missionaries to the Saxons 
had been monks, and a central conventual establishment, from 
which priests went out on circuits to the remote parishes, had 
formed the nucleus of every diocese.^ Gradually monasteries had 
been established on a rule resembling the Benedictine, but modi- 
fied as he thought best by their English founder, Bennei* Un- 
fortunately the ideas of the eighth century, while they made the 
alienation of pubhc land for private purposes difficult, favoured 
it in the interests of religion ; and it became the custom for the 
great nobles to obtain grants from the witan on condition 
of founding monasteries or convents, over which they them- 
selves presided, superintending the discipline, but living within 
the walls with their wives and families. We scarcely need 
Bede's evidence to be assured that this practice gave rise to 
gross irregularities, especially when convents were the frequent 
resting-places of rich and royal travellers. It was a minor 
but a great evil, that the state was thus deprived of its 
means for maintaining and rewarding soldiers, and the fact 
helps to explain the repeated triumphs of invaders.' When 
the country at last recovered itself under Alfred, the Chris- 
tian church had almost to be reconstructed ; it was no ques- 
tion at first of restoring monasteries, but of providing parish 
priests and schoolmasters. A liturgical service like that 
of the missal, has the great advantage that it makes no 

I EemUle'fl 8az<m8 in EDgland, vol. ii., pp. 414, 416. 
* Liagud'B Anglo-Saxon Ghureli, yol. i., p. 208. 
■ Bede, Ad Ecgbert AntiBt., bs. 11, 12. 
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bigh demands upon intellect ; a nnmber of untrained men 
were hastily ordained to supply Tacancies ; and were allowed 
toretainthefarwivesby a breach of early custom. Similarly, but 
with less reason, tibe members of the old monasteries trans- 
formed themselves into canons,^ and asserted their right to 
marry. The innoyation was probably on the whole beneficial to 
public morality ; for there is evidence, too full to be doubted, 
and too monstrous to be detailed, that the enforcement of celi- 
bacy among men with the passions of savages, and without the 
restraining influences of civilized life and puUic opinion, had 
produced a fearfiil harvest of crime. But the change had 
sprung from circumstances, not from conviction ; it had never 
been sanctioned by the church ; the conscience of the best 
men of the time was against clerical marriages ; and a certain 
sense of guilt seems accordingly to have demoralized those who 
accepted the new privilege ; they even appear to have availed 
themselves of the doubtfiil legality of their marriage contracts 
to annul them at pleasure and take second wives.* More- 
over, earnest men complained that the priest no longer thought 
of enriching the church, but of providing for his family ; and 
without reference to the questionable duty of endowing the 
establishment, it is easy to see that the incomes calculated to 
support single men, would leave little maigin for charity, 
when strained to sustain households. Lastly, the tendency 
of those times on the continent and in England was to feudal- 
ism : the fiefs, granted in theory for a life's service, in prac- 
tice became everywhere hereditary. No good man could desire 
to see hereditary bishops and abbots, enjoying the highest 
rewards of learning and piety. Merely firom a political point 
of view, to preserve a counterpoise to the state, and an out- 
let for the intellectual energy of the lower classes, it was of the 
highest importance that the church should not be feudalized. 
The most certain means to save it was to hew down the evil, 

^ The tendency to this change was rery general.— Alcaini Epiat., 23, 16S ; 
Aaser, M. B., p. 493. 

*£ttieIred,iL, 5; A.8. LawByTol. i.,p.817. '^ 8one priarta haTdtiro^Tes 
and more."— Wolatan, 614, quoted by Lingard, A. S. Chmrali, tcL £., p. 296. 
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136 CHARACTERS OF DUNSTAN AND EDWI. 

root and branch — ^to prevent the priest from haying a family. 
Considering all these practical reasons^ which no clei^yman 
could thffli &il to appreciate keenly; considering, moreover, 
that in the re-action against the gross vices of the flesh which 
the polished Boman society had practised, the superstitions 
purism of the Essenes and Montanists had been taken up into 
popular Christianity ; we can hardly wonder that Dunstan and 
the best men of his time should make it the great work of 
their lives to put down marriage among the clergy. That 
their very triumph laid the foundation for other forms of 
evil and misery is certain. That Dunstan's character was 
disfigured by little affectations, was impulsive and wanted 
quiet strength, was harsh when he thought God's cause in 
danger, and superstitiously prone 'to mistake his own views for 
God's will, may be established from his words and acts. But 
he belongs none the less to the splendid army of idealists, who 
risk everything to destroy the habits in which vulgar men find 
happiness ; it was only the fault of a narrow intellect, if the 
man was greater in himself than in his works. 

Dunstan was summoned to attend the death-bed of Edred, 
955 A.D., and receive the last instructions about some pro- 
perty that had been confided to his care. He arrived too 
late to find his patron alive, but thought himself qualified 
by a knowledge of Edred's intentions to discharge the trusi^ 
The new king, Edwi, was a boy of only eighteen ; the 
secular historian of the times caUs him loveable;^ the monk- 
ish biographers of Dunstan describe him as weak and pro- 
fligate. Both accounts may be easily reconciled. Nearly 
fifty charters of donations to friends and monasteries in a 
single year attest Edwi's liberality;' but at the same time 
indicate a weak and profuse prince ; it would scarcely be won- 
derful if such a man, so early king, and endowed with singular 
beauty, attracted and yielded to the love of women in times 
which were certainly rather devout than moral. But Edwi's 



> Allen'i Enqoify, pp. 23S, 289. > ^flielw<eazd, M . B., p. 620. 

* Cod. Dip., Toll. ti. and y. 
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great offence in the eyes of the chuich was an nncanonical 
marriage with his cousin. On the very day of the coronation^ 
he deserted his guests for his wife; the nobles mnimnred, 
and Dnnstan and Bishop Cynesige penetrated into the king's 
apartment^ and brought him back into the banquet-hall; 
Aiiglo-Saxon decorum was scandalized with the news that 
their soyereign, probably tired out with the day's ceremony, 
had thrown the crown of state upon the ground. The breach 
between the king and queen and Dunstan was now irreparable. 
Edwi demanded an account of the treasures confided to Dun- 
stan, and when the abbot refused, sequestered his property. 
The Glastonbury canons took part with royalty against their 
severe and unpopular abbot ; Dunstan was deprived of his 
preferment, and fled in haste to Flanders, fearing personal 
violence (956 a.d.) 

That Edwi now persecuted the monks is false. There 
were only two monasteries in the kingdom, those of Glaston- 
bury and ■ Abingdon, in which the Benedictine rule was 
established, and Edwi was the benefactor of both.^ But 
being himself uncanonically married, he was not likely to 
enforce measures against the married clergy whose crime 
was his own ; and the refusal to reform irregularities was 
no doubt considered persecution by the high churchmen. 
The right to certain property had been contested, during more 
than thirty years, between his grandmother Eadgifii and a 
Kentish landowner ; Edwi gave sentence against the queen- 
dowager ; the case was one in which each party swore flatiy 
against the other, and Eadgifa's best titie was derived from an 
act of confiscation. But the mqpks declared that Edwi was 
robbiog his grandmother, to punish her for her love of the 
church, and Edgar reversed the dedsion after his brother's death.* 

' Cod. Dip., 441, 1194, 120S, are grants to Abingdon ; the ilnt mentioning 
" the BltfMd Benedict, the moit glorions patnm of the monks." 488, to Glaiton- 
bury, is maiked spnzioxis by Mr. KemUe; bul Mr. Allen quotes the Monastiooo, 
to proTe that a grant of sixty hides was made to that monastery.— AUen's JSn- 
qniry, p. 240; Gf. Malmesbuy, De Antiq. Qlas. EecL, Gale, toL iiL, p. 819. 

* We only know Ssdgi&'s story from henelf and her partisans. Shesecosed 
Goda of fiaeekNring a mortgage which had been already paid (aft After 
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Edwi is taxed witb other acts of whcdesale spoliati0n ; thai ha 
took away crown lands from his opponents and gaye them to 
his friends, is the natural explanation of tiiischai^ It is pro- 
bable that &e pabUc property might in many oases be resumed 
legally by a new king, or seized for trifling effenoes.^ A 
wise man in a critical period would haye been careful how 
he meddled with property ; but Edwi was pofuse, and not 
wise. The fact that the grants in the first year oi his reign 
were mostly made in Wessex, perhaps shows that ho chiefly 
&youred the men ofthe southern province. Anyhow,in957A.D., 
a rebellion promoted by the Primate and Dunstan broke out : 
Mercia and Northumbria declared in favour of the king's 
brother Edgar ; the Saxons were faithful to Edwi. At a time 
when insurrections were so frequent, and when provinces 
changed their master in a battle, we need scarcely wonder at 
Edgar's success ; from viceroy he became joint-king,* with the 

he had occupied the estate nearly six years, the witan gave seotenoe in her 
fayonr; this king Edward enforced ; and presently confiscating all Goda's 
estates, gave them to Eadgifa, who from pity restored to Ooda all except her 
onginal property and one other manor, hut kept the title-deeds. Under Athel- 
Btane, even these deeds were giyen back at the king's interoeasion, the queen- 
dowager still keeping the two manors to herself. These Goda's sons preyailed 
on Sdwi to assign them. When Edgar reversed this decision, Eadgifa presented 
the title-deeds to CfariBtchurch monastery. — Cod. Dip., 499, 787. In this story 
it is noteworthy that £adgi£Ei only professes to have proved her faihtafB pay- 
ment by an oath of thirty pounds value (i.e. sworn to by persons whose 
witnessing capacity was rated at that value) ; that, as Edward's wife, the king's 
verdict in her favour is not exempt from suspicion ; and that the restoration of 
the deeds at her step-son's interoessioii, looks very much as if she were conscious 
of some illegality. Curiously enough, a chszter of Edward's is extant, which 
gives the estates in question to Christchurch monastery, mentions Goda as the 
original owner, but gives no hint of Eadgifa. If the charter is genuine (and 
Mr. Eemble accepts it), it looks as if the queen had begged llie forfeited pro- 
perty 53r lifSe, with reversion to the monastery, and witinmt respect to her 
original claim.— <>)d. Dip., 896. 

^ After the Conquest the crown-lands were constantly resumed by a new 
king. They were apparently liable to forfeiture in Anglo-Saxon tzmee, if liie 
Iflsseei's tenant eomwiftted a crime involving slavery or death as its poniduBsat. 
—Cod. Dip., 1090. 

'Mr. Allen inclines to tiiink that Edgar was Joint-king from the first But 
•neh an airangsoisBitwaanoiiisliDral, and Edgarwasonly twdv« yean oU when 
bit brother beoatne king. 
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northern provinoes for his share ; and one of his first acts was 
, to recall Dnnstan* Edwi seems^ moreover, to have been forced 
to consent to a diyoTce firom his queen ; and a donbtful tradi- 
tion asserts that she or some other lady, a royal mistress, died 
firom the horrible mutilations which the clerical party inflicted 
on her. At this distance of time it can only be said, that 
rebels in the cause of religion have been capable of the worst 
atrocities, but that monkish biographers were quite as likely 
to invent a crime to do credit to their heroes. The infamy 
of this transaction, if true, would rest on archbishop Odo,^ 
not on Dunstan. In 958 a.d. Edwi died. The manner of his 
death is unknown, but it is said to have been tragical, and 
his subjects' love followed him. 

The real government of England was now in the hands 
Dunstan, whom Edgar's witan had made bishop of "Wor- 
cester and London successively (957, 958 a.d.), and who 
succfeeded a little later to the primacy (962 a.d.) Edgar, 
whom his brother's death had left sole monarch of Eng- 
land, was still only fifteen years old. He has been de- 
scribed to us by the Saxon poets in terms that seem 
strangely inconsistent, as a devout man who honoured 
God's law and promoted his glory, but who was fond of 
foreign vices and heathen customs. The inconsistency 
really lies in Edgar's character and public acts. He had 
the brute courage of a soldier, and a fair portion of ofllcial 
activity, but wanted strength of will and political foresight. 
He put down rebellions when they broke out, and even ex-' 
tended his power by sea; but he never tried to reduce the Anglo^ 

^ Odo mis called popnlaiiy Odo ihe Good. Bnt as a boy he quarrelled with 
his fikther, and as a bishop he asserted the rights of the churoh in a most ofEsn- 
siye style. " We warn the king and prinoes and all who are in power, that they 
obey the archbishop and other bishops with great rererenoe." — Const. iL, Wil- 
kins, ToL i., p. 213. The wild Danish blood in his yeins might lead him to an act 
which pflriiaps was legal, and which he would certainly think righteoos. By 
Ethehred's Laws, a little later— >yi., 7, A. 8. Laws, yoL i, p. 317— :it is deoceed 
that all whores be banished, or in case of contomaey, put to death. Now, 
whether the Tiolim were £dwf s uneanonieal wife or a mistrest, wmdd ask* 
no di£Enenoe in the eyes of an ecclesiastical iRwyer. 
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DaiuBh provinces to any orderly subjection ; the first settlers 
had been military colonists, and under Edgar they are still , 
designated as " the army."^ The organization of a fleet, and 
some petty wars against the Welsh and the Ostmen of Dublin,* 
are the great achievements of Edgar's reign, over which the 
vain-glorious language of his charters, the friendly praises of 
monkish chroniclers, and the homage of eight tributary kings at 
Chester, have cast a false lustre. In his court Edgar, himself 
educated among the Anglian Danes,' seems to have affected 
the habits of foreign civilization, which was now outstripping 
the progress of the insular Saxons. In his morals, the young 
king was the most infamous of Anglo-Saxon sovereigns ; 
woman's honour was not safe from his lust, nor his friend's 
life from his violence. It is to Dunstan's credit, that in one 
flagrant case, where the protection of a convent had been 
violated, he condemned the guilty king to a penance which 
Edgar's vanity no doubt felt keenly, forbidding him to wear 
the royal crown for a space of seven years. But Dunstan was 
not in a condition to break with Edgar ; the king condoned a 
series of crimes, fer more atrocious than those which had lost 
Edwi half a kingdom, by enforcing the dues of the church, and 
supporting the monks against the married clergy.^ 

Yet, in spite of aU drawbacks, Edgar's reign was long 
looked back upon with affection by the Saxons. His Danish 



1 Edgat^B Laws, Sap. 15 ; A. S. Laws, vol. i, p. 279. 

2 Edgar's panegyrists magnified this into the conquest of the greater part of 
Ireland.— Cod. Dip., 514, and vol. vi., p. 237. The charter is probahly spurious, 
and Moore rejects the whole story indignantly. — ^Hist of Ireland, voL ii., p. 88. 
Lappenberg, however, accepts the &ctof an expedition.— Eng. Gesch., band i., 
p. 407 ; and I think a forger would have taken care to introduce nothing that 
should be startlingly new. Ecgfrith, king of Northumhria, had already invaded 
Ireland in 684 ▲.».— Bede, H.E., lib. iv., o. 26. 

^ Lappenberg, Eng. Oesch., band i, p. 408. 

* In accepting the story of Osbem about Edgar's penance, it is quite un- 
necessary to assume that he had not been crowned before, and the connection of 
the end of his penance with the second coronation may be imaginary. The story 
in Malmesbury of the mother who substitutes a slave for her daughter, appears 
slightiy changed in Hemingburg^ and is there told of king John. — ^Malmesbury, 
lib. ii., 159 ; Hemingburg|i» vol. L, p. 248. 
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sympathies conciliated the most turbulent portion of his 
subjects ; and the country enjoyed a peace of sixteen years. 
Trade flourished, and popidfition increased ; the complaints 
that begin to be heard of luxury, are a proof of material well- 
being, as much at least as of a deficient moral tone. The 
legend of a law to restrain drunkenness, by providing that no 
man should drink more than a fixed measure in a tavci*n, was 
probably invented to explain the pins or pegs which the Danes 
placed in their cups ; but true or false, the story is a fair 
instance of the meddlesome legislation of those times. ^ The tax 
of three hundred wolves* heads, which Edgar imposed upon the 
Welsh, though it certainly did not extirpate the wolves, who 
were still a nuisance in England in the fourteenth century, 
shows a certain regard for the interests of agriculture.- The 
laws of police and trade were enforced ; an uniform coinage 
decreed ; and it was ordered that weights and measures 
shoidd be one throughout the kingdom. Moreover, Edgar fre- 
quently moved his court, visiting and inspecting the different 
provinces, and providing for the better administration of 
justice. Dunstan sustained the police of the country with all 
the powers of religion. In a transport of harsh enthusiasm, 
he once refused to perform mass on Whit-Sunday, till sentence 
of mutilation for false coining had been executed on three of 
his own vassals. 

The party of movement in the church had triumphed, and 
they stamped their victory on the laws. The tithes, which 
were due three times a year — at the lambing season, at harvest- 
time, and at Martinmas — ^were now enforced imder a ninefold 
penalty ; and whoever failed to pay the hearth-penny or Peter's 
pence, was to repair in person to the throne, to be fined heavily, 
and in case of contumacy to forfeit all his goods.^ But above 

> Mftlmesbuiy, lib. ii., p. 149. The origin of the legulation is perhaps con- 
finned by the 10th article of the Council of London, 1102 ▲.d. ; ** ut presbyteri 
non eant ad potationee neo ad pinnas bibant"— Wilkins, vol L, p. 882. 

* In 1281 ▲.]>. a royal commiasion was issued for their destruction. — Rymer, 
Tol. ii., p. 168. A century later, the author of Piers Plowman's Creed, 11. 913, 
914, spwOcs of « wild were-wolves that wiU the folk robben." 

9 This IS the first autheotio mention of Petei^s pence. It was probably do new 
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ally Dimstan followed up his contest with the married canons 
and clergy. Not satifified with Edgar's lavish piety, he sue* 
ceeded in procuring an order (964 a.d.) that the canons of 
Winchester, Chertsey, and Middleton, should revert to the 
monastic rule or give up their stalls : they preferred expulsion, 
and were replaced by professed monks. Aided by Oswald, 
bishop of Worcester, and by -Sthelwold, bishop of Winchester, 
Dunstan carried out his reforms throughout the land. The 
nobles followed the king's example, or were influenced by the 
archbishop's zeal, and founded abbeys everywhere; nearly fifty 
new or reformed foundations illustrated Dunstan's success. It 
was ordained that married men who took orders and continued 
to live with their wives, should do penance as if for homicide. But 
the contest between enthusiasm and habit, between impulse and 
appetite, is not easily decided on either side. On the death of 
Edgar, 975 a.d., JSJfere, the ealdorman of Mercia, put himself 
at the head of a strong party, who opposed the succession of the 
eldest son, Edward, putting forward Ethelred, the young son 
of jEl£dde the queen-dowager, as a candidate. The question 
was really whether Dunstan should remain minister, and 
whether the church reforms should not be undone. By a 
general revolt in Mercia, the married clergy were replaced 
in their benefices; and so strong was party feeling, that it 
was unsafe for any man to be seen in the dress of a monk. But 
the nobles of East AngUa armed to prevent the movement 
from extending to their parts ; and in a great meeting, Dunstan 
decided the witan to elect Edward. Nevertheless, the re-action 
was spreading in Wessex ; and the landowners took part 
against Dunstan, disliking his violent interference with the 
rights of property. A coundl was called at Winchester, 
^Ifere supported the refractory clei^; while the monks 
declared that a crucifix on the wall had denounced the pro- 
posed backsliding. The meeting was adjourned to Calne, 
in Wiltshire. In the synod there held, 978 A.D., the 



thing, though it was seemiagly paid with reluotanoe ; bat when « why it wm 
fstabliahed cannot certainly be known. See p. 96. 
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deiical parfy brought forward a foreign champion^ Beom- 
hebn, whose eloquenoe and argum^xts proved more than 
equal to Bonstan^B.^ The practice, which had crept in 
loosely, was now defended as apostolical, on the preced^t of 
Si Peter; and the charge of Manieheism was brought against 
the promoters of celibacy. The charge was certainly false ; a 
belief in the eternity of matter could hardly be ascribed to men 
whose contempt for the body was based on its perishable nature ; 
but a certain advantage always rests with i^ose who can call 
tiieir brothers Baca with a degree of logical plansibflity. Nor 
can we doubt that to the secular clergy it was a real benefit 
to have a moral standing-point. At once clamoured and 
argued down, Dxmstan gave up the unequal controversy in 
despair, declaring thkt he referred his cause to God's judge- 
ment. Suddenly the overcrowded building gave way ; the mass 
of the meeting were killed or maimed in the general crash ; 
while Dunstan escaped by dinging to a beam. The incident 
was considered decisive ; God had answered his servant by a 
miracle ; and the Anglo-Saxon priests were compelled hence- 
forth to allow that marriage was wrong, and to practise it with 
a sense of guilt.^ 

But Dunstan's hopes were again dashed by the news of 
Edward's death. The young king, returning from the chase, 
had visited his step-mother at Corfe Castle, and had been 
stabbed in the beick by ^Ifride's orders, 978 a.d., while he 
drank the stirrup-cup.* The crime was no doubt the work of 
a fEiction ; .£lfere of Mer^ia is said to have had a share in it ; 
Dunstan expressed the public suspicions on the day of the 

1 Beomhelm was Scotonim Pontifez. — OBbem, Anglia Saora, rol. ii., p. 112. 
AxLotlier champion of the clergy wbb Fotfaad. — ^Wright's A. S. Literature, p. 456. 

* I agree with Mr. HaUam, in oppoaition to Bean Miltnan, in thiTilriBg the 
accident better explained by the defectiye mechanics of the time, than by any 
plot Setting aside the mcnal improbabilities, which I think condiuiye agaiost 
Donstan's share in it, it is difficult to nnderstand how the props of a floor could 
be so sawn away, as to support a large meeting tiU a preconcerted signal should 
be giren, and should &U so as not to endanger the primate. 

3 Edward's name of *<the Martyr," was derired from the miracles said to 
be wrought by his body.— Wendoyer, rol. L, pp. 419, 420. 
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coronation, when he stood up in the spirit of prophecy, and 
declared that such woes should come upon England and its 
blood-bought royalty as the land had never yet known. Never- 
theless, the primate maintained his ascendancy, and the education 
of the young king, a boy only ten years old, was completed by 
monks. It seems as if public feeling had been stirred in all its 
depths by the late murder. Men said that the guilty ^Ifere 
died the death of Herod, eaten by worms; and iElfride, 
crushed by the public horror at her guilt, at last retired to 
a convent, and spent her last days in expiating the misdeeds of 
her life : the betrayal of a first husband, adultery, and assassi- 
nation. 
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XIV. 

THE DANISH CONQUEST. 

XFTBCTS OF DVNSTAN'B FOLICT. — ^RENEWED DANISH UTYASIOMS. — ^WORTHLESS 
CHARACTEB OF BTHSLRED.— THE DANTSH HASSACBB. — ^MAETTBDOM OF 
^LFEO.— 4JWEYH 0TEKEUK8 TBCE OOrMTET. — EADEIO STBEOMA. — EXIOH 
OF BDinTND IBOir8II>E8.^ACCBS8I01C OF GAKUTB. — ^POLITIOAL BSTISV OF 
THE BEION. 

How fatal tbe triumph of an idealist can be to the interests 
which he himself has at heart, may be seen from the issue of 
Dunstan's political career. He remained to the end of his life 
supreme in the church, and the chief man in the state. To 
him it is due that the celibacy of the regular clei^ was hence- 
forth enforced more or less rigidly in England, and that theory 
was in fevour of extending that rule to the secular clergy, as 
was done about a hundred years later. But he himself must 
have felt that the battle was only half won, while livings, and 
even bishoprics, were enjoyed by married men;^ and he himself 
would probably have thought that feudalism had been shut out 
of the church at too great a cost, had he lived to see the un- 

1 << Almar, biahop of Elmham, (at the Norman Conquest) was a married man, 
and held the manor of Blofield in right of his wife, before and after he was made 
bishop."— Mnnford's Domesday of Norfolk, p. 94. As late as 1 194 a.d., " the in- 
eumbents of Dunston held the church by inheritance." *^ Pope Pascal (1 1 07 a.d.), 
while using his utmosft endeavours to prohibit the maniage of the priesthood, 
was compelled to allow that the sons of the clergy should be instituted to ecclesias- 
tical benefices." — Palgraye's Introd. Bot. Cur. Begis., pp. zzyiii.-zxz. " It seems 
to yourselTSs that ye have no sin in so living in female intercourse as laymen." — 
.Sllfric's Pastoral, s. 32; A. S. Laws, yoLii., p. 377. lichfeldensis episcopus * * 
cui uxor pubHca habita fiUique procreati. — ^Lanfinmc, Xpist. 4, yol. i, p. 22. 
I know not if it was a wife with whom Walter bishop of Hereford liyed, 1075 
A.D. ** Hie iufamii cujusdam mulieris statum suom mnltum denigrayit." — B. 
de Cotton, de E^iac., p. 407. 
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bounded dissolution of morals that prevailed in the eleventh cen- 
tury among the clergy, who sank under the weight of a doctrine 
which they had neither strength to live up to nor to contest.^ 
Still more important for England was Dunstan's influence in 
training the young king. It is doubtful if Ethelred could 
ever have been good for much ; the race of Alfred was rotting 
away under vices which seemed to be sapping energy and 
intellect; but in the character of a man who combined the 
superstition of a monk - and unbridled passions with incapacity 
to act, it is impossible not to recognize the results of that rigid nar- 
row-minded training which destroys the will in order to save the 
soul. So long as Dunstan lived, all was outwardly well. His 
pupil indeed was not always obedient ; he once ravaged the 
church lands in a quarrel with the citizens of Rochester, and 
forced the primate to buy him off; but the ascendancy of un- 
worthy favourites had not yet brought treason and anarchy into 
the land. But in 988 a.d. Dunstan died ; the Danish ships had 
already appeared on the seas to ravage the English coasts ; and 
men were looking forward with awe to the completion of the 
first thousand years since the birth of Christ, and believing 
that their Lord would return to judge the world. The death 
of Dunstan seemed to be the beginning of woes. 

The event soon corresponded to these presages. In 988 a.d. 
the Danes appeared at Watchet, and in 991 a.d. they burned 
Ipswich ; the fatal precedent was then introduced, by the counsel 
of the archbishop Sine, of buying them off. Of course, claim- 

^ Malmesbury's evidence on this point (lib. iii., p. 418) haa been caUed 
in question, on account of his tendency to flatter the Normans. But it ib 
confirmed by the general tone of ^Ifric's Pastoral Canons, by the Institutes 
of Polity, and by the sermon of Wulfstan, quoted in the Biog. Ang. Sax., pp. 
607, 508. In the history of the Abbey of Ramsey, there is a curious story of 
a bishop Etheric, under Canute, who makes a Dane with whom he is dining 
drunk, and so cheats him of an estate. — Cap. 85 ; Gale, yoL iii., p. 441. 

^Ethelredus * * monachumpotiusquammilitemactionepnetendebat. — Vita 
8. Elphegi, Ang. Sac., ii., 181 . One of the most curious transactions of the reign 
is, that in 101 3 a.d., when Ethelred and his family were fugitives, Abbot iElfaige, 
who was in attendance on the queen, found means to purchase the body of St. 
Florentine, all but the head, for five hundred pounds. — ^A. S< Chron., A., 1013. 
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ants for the tribute of cowards were never wanting, and during 
the next ten years, 991-1001 a.d., the Danes ravaged the country 
far and wide. It was no one leader with views of ultimate 
conquest ; but men whose only object was to destroy and plun- 
der. Anlaf was bought off; the Christian feelings of the 
ferocious Olaf were successftdly appealed to ; but Sweyn and 
a host of inferior captains kept the field. With inexplicable 
baseness the nobles of the Anglo-Saxons, sometimes actuated 
by Danish affinities, more ' often by the sordid lust of gain, 
betrayed the trusts committed to them, and sent private intelli- 
gence to the enemy, or refused to lead their soldiers into battle. 
The city militias, on the other hand, appear to have done their 
duty nobly, and London in particular beat back the invaders 
with more loss than they ever thought to have sustained from 
townsmen.^ But the country was paralyzed by the conduct of 
the king. At times sunk in pleasure, at times rousing himself 
with a flash of activity to some effort which proved useless 
because isolated, he completed the ruin of the country by the 
gigantic measures taken to defend it; and the fleet starved 
while it waited for the forces that were not yetmustercd.^ The 
crisis was complicated in the year 1000 a.d. by a war with 
Normandy. The war was impolitic, for the Normans wore the 
natural allies of England against the Danes ; and the English 
forces were repulsed with loss by the men of the Cotentin, 
whom their wives assisted to do battle against the invaders. 
It would seem that the relations of the two countries were ex- 
tensive, for Richard imprisoned a number of Englishmen who 
were in his dominions for the sake of commerce or of good 
government. Already once before, in 991 a.d.. Pope John XV. 
had interfered in the interests of Christendom, and negotiated 
a peace ; on this occasion a marriage was arranged between 
Ethelred, now a widower, and Emma, the sister of the Norman 
duke (1002 a.d.)^ This connection of the two courts alarmed the 



» A.S. Chron., A., 994. « A. S. Chron., A., 999. 

3 Oul. Gemit., lib. iv., cap. 4, who, however, places the mairiage before the 
war. The Saxon Chronicle gives the true date, 1002. a.d. 
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jealousy of the Dioies ; they had latdy sustained a de£eai in 
Devon &oin the ealdorman Falig, and had agreed to sell peace ; 
but they had not left the country ; only they were scattered up 
and down it in no r^ular military array ; and they were quite 
resolved at no very distant date to effect its oonquest. They 
now resolved to anticipate, by the murder of the king and 
witan, any league that might be formed against them.^ Their 
plan was disclosed, and Ethebred and his nobles, panic-struck 
and frenzied, took refiige in the last resource of cowards, assas- 
sination. Orders were sent over the country to exterminate 
the Danes on the next St. Bride's day, November 13. The 
people, who had seen their wives and daughters insulted, their 
houses occupied, and their stores consumed by the invaders in 
time of peace, executed their commission with fearM secrecy, 
sparing none, however exalted, and sometimes torturing their 
victims. Even Gunhildo, the sister of Sweyn, saw her chil- 
dren and husband put to death before she herself was mur- 
dered. When all excuses have been exhausted, it remains 
certain that the crime revolted the public feeling of the times ; 
** it was such wickedness as the heathen themselves knew not 
of ;"^ the Sicilian vespers and the Irish massacre are its appro- 
priate parallels. But the extent of the slaughter must not be 
overrated ; it was probably confined to the countries southandwest 
of Watling Street ; and it certainly only aimed at the invading 
soldiery, for names that indicate a Danish origin are still to be 
found as before in the charters of the witan. The Danes 
vowed revenge, and for the next four years kept their vow 
terribly. Scarcely anj^here were they met in the field : Hugo 
a Norman had been appointed governor of Exeter, and betrayed 
his trust ; iEliric of Mercia deserted to the invaders ; Wulf- 
noth of Sussex, threatened with ruin by a court intrigue, turned 
pirate, with the fleet under his charge. Only the ealdorman 
of East Anglia, TJlfkytel, did his duty manfully ; and though 

1 " Because it was made known to the king that they would treacherously 
bereave him of his life; and afterwards all his witan." — ^A. S. Ghnm., A., 1002 
Flor. Wig., voL i., p. 166. 

2 Gul. Gemit, lib. iy., cap. 6. 
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his foroes were half-hearted, he sucoeeded in driving Sweyn 
badL to his ships. Amid the miseries of tilie time, few im- 
pressed the popular mind more deeply them the murder of 
the primate. jElfeg was captured by the Danes, when Ganter- 
bnry was betrayed to them by Mlhassr, one of the superior 
clergy, and was saved from the horrible sack of the town that 
a ransom might be extorted from him. After seven months 
captivity, they fixed the sum at three thousand pounds of gold, 
calculating, no doubt, on the people's attachment to him. 
^Ifeg answered that he had no private property ; and that he 
would never take the money of Christian men to give it to 
pagans, or counsel the king to an act so inconsistent with 
the honour of the kingdom. He proceeded to preach to the 
hus-ting ; a blow from an axe cut his sermon short, and he was 
struck and stoned to death.^ Ten equally resolute men in high 
place might have saved the monarchy. 

Swejm now aimed at establishing a kingdom. The Angles 
had gone over to his side, and proved among the most bitter 
foes of the Saxons.^ Above all, the fortunes of the kingdom 
were now swayed by a &mily of remarkable men, who had 
risen from the ranks by merit, and aimed at establishing their 
position by holding the balance between conflicting interests. 
Eadric Streona had married Ethelred's daughter, Eadgitha, and 
in 1007 A.D. had been made ealdorman of Mercia. His broUier 
Brihtric had been the cause of Wulfiioth's revolt; from another 
brother, iEgelmeer, Gfedwin, afborwards so celebrated, de- 
scended.^ Eadric was distinguished by craft and eloquence : 

1 LapidibuB. — ^Yita S. JGlph., Aug. Sac., iL, p. 140. *^ They lod him to their 
hus-ting, and cast upon him bones and the heads of oxen," (A. S. Chron., A., 
1012,) as if a banquet were going on at the time. 

2 Angli quo ampUos cognattun popnlnm afflictari oemebont eo ferocioies 
inBtare.^Yita 8. Elph., Ang. Sac., ii., p. 135. 

3 This relationship has been doubted, but the language of Florence of Wor- 
cester is express. — ^Vol. i., p. 160. There is a great resemblance between the char- 
acter of Eadric, given by Florence, and that ascribed to Godwin and his sons, 
in the Westminster life of king Edward the Confessor, althou^ the latter is 
from the favourable point of view. Caution, dissimulation, and treachery, are 
the main features, which are reHered in Harold and Tostig by courage and 
generosity. — ^Liyes of Edw. Gonf., L., p. 409. 
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he was treacherous and cruel above any man even in those dis- 
orderly times ; he never shrunk from assassinating a rival, or 
betrajring the national cause : on one occasion, when the Danes 
had been intercepted, and lay at Ethelred's mercy, the weak 
king had been induced by Eadric's counsels to spare them. 
Yet Ethelred's cause was sufficiently hopeless without a traitor 
in the camp ; Swejm swept over England in the summer of 1013 
A.D., taking hostages from the towns ; and only foiled by the 
desperate resistance of London. It is characteristic of the 
Danes, that many of them were drowned in the Thames, be- 
cause they disdained to cross it by bridge or ford. - At last 
even London gave way, aad concluded peace ; Ethelred fol- 
lowed his family to the Norman court ; and England remained 
in the hands of Swejm and Thurkill, a Danish captain who had 
served Ethelred faithfully, but who now, on the king's flight, 
indemnified himself by plunder for his short loyalty to the 
cause of order. 

Fortunately, next year, 1014 a.d., while Sweyn, in the 
midst of his ting, was blaspheming St. Edmund, the saint 
appeared armed, pierced through the ranks of warriors who 
crowded round their lord, and smote the monarch to the ground, 
as St. Mercury had slain Julian the Apostate.^ The Danes 
now elected Canute as their leader, while the Saxon witan re- 
called Ethelred, on condition that he would follow good counsel, 
and govern mercifully. But Ethelred could not be false to his 
nature : the expedient of a new Danish massacre appeared to 
him the most easy way of terminating the war ; and although 
it could not be carried out as folly as before, the more powerful 
Danish thanes were assassinated. Thurkill, who once more had 
taken service against his countrymen, now joined them, fear- 
ing for his own safety ; while the English forces were headed 



^ Flor. Wig., Yol. i., p. 168. The Saxon Cbromcle says simply " Sweyn ended 
his days." It is difficult not to suspect that the beautiful later legend must hQ 
rationalized into a sudden death by aneurism or apoplexy, resulting from over- 
work or a feast So in the Yngl. Saga, cap. 16, king Yanlandi is trodden to 
death in sleep by the night-mare, while his gesith in rain press round him to 
help. — Deutsche Mythologie, p. 1194. 
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by the -Stheling Edmund Ironside, a lawless and violent,^ but 
brave man, and a patriot. By his father's death, 1016 a.d., 
Edmund became king ; bursting out of London, where he was 
besieged, he rallied the Saxon forces, and defeated the Danes at 
Pen in Dorsetshire, and at Sheerstone in Wiltshire. Eadric 
Streona, who had joined Canute, now deserted to the conquer- 
ing side ; but the Danes, whose army was half English, were 
still in force to besiege London and ravage Mercia. An in- 
decisive battle at Brentford, was followed by a Saxon victory at 
Otford, in Kent ; and the Danes were forced to make a last 
stand at Assington, in Essex. The defection of Eadric Streona 
with the Mercian forces at the critical moment, saved Canute 
from a ruinous overthrow ; while the chief nobles of the Saxon 
side fell in fight. Edmund was willing to try the chances of 
war again, but Eadric and other princes interposed to effect a 
lasting peace on honourable terms. It was agreed that 
Edmund should be king over Wessex, Essex, and East Anglia. 
Northumbria and Mercia were to be assigned to Canute. 
Mercia and East Anglia had changed sides in this division, 
from the old order under Alfred and Edward the Elder ; the 
reason is probably to be sought in Eadric's influence, and in 
the political troubles under Dunstan, whose partizans had been 
chiefly Anglian, and his enemies Mercian. The partition did 
not last long. In November of this year, Edmimd died at 
London. His death, by later historians, was ascribed to the 
treachery of Eadric, but they differ as to its manner, and the 
fact is far from certain.* 

Canute was not slow to profit by the new opportunity. He 



1 He had carried off and married the widow of Sigferth, whom Eadno 
Btroona had murdered. — Flor. "Wig., vol. i., p. 170. 

' The Saxon Chronicle and Florence of Worcester simply say that king 
Edmund died. The later histories are less reliable : some of them ascribe 
it to poison ; Huntingdon to the dagger ; Malmesbury to a spike put in 
his seat Eadric was quite capable of the crime, but it was not his interest 
to see England in the hands of one man, unless he really expected to supplant 
Canute. In the Nonnan life of Edward the Confessor, lately published, the 
murder is ascribed to Earl Godwin, (II. 778-780,) who was perhaps confounded 
with Godwin Porthund, one of Eadric'a emissaries.— Flor. Wig., vol. i., p. 158 
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declared that it had been part of the treaty, that whoever sur- 
vived the other, should succeed him as sole king for life, and 
should be guardian of the young princes. The witan, left]jwith- 
out a leader, were unwilling to renew the bloody struggle, and 
accepted Canute's pretensions,^ pledging feith to him and his 
captains by shaking hands with them. There were stiU some 
difficulties, but an energetic and imscrupulous man disposed of 
them easily. The young princes, whom Canute neither dared 
to keep in the country nor to kill there, were sent to the court 
of St. Olaf, of Sweden, to be educated, with a hint that they 
had better die young ; Olaf declined the dangerous charge and 
unprofitable crime ; and sent the children to the court of king 
Stephen, of Hungary, apparently that they might be kept at a 
distance. Eadwig, Edward's brother, who was called con- 
temptuously the churl-king, because only the people were for 
him, was banished and finally murdered by Canute's orders. 
Several of the chief nobles of the English party were got rid of 
by t^iTm'laT' means in the first two years, but the nation almost 
forgave Canute his other crimes, in their delight at the death 
of Eadric. The Danish king was resolved to rid himself of a 
man whose treachery was inveterate, and whom he perhaps 
at the moment suspected of some plot.* But Canute dis- 
criminated in his acts of violence : he had no intention of 
governing by the sword. By marrying Emma, the queen- 
dowager, he coimected himself with the old history of the 
country. Englishmen who could be trusted, were advanced to 
honour. Godwin, Eadric's great nephew, but a man more re- 
liable than his unde, was married to Qytha, the sister of 



1 Flor. "Wig., vol. i., p. 180. Dr. Lappenberg, whose high meritBareBome- 
times blemished by inaccuracy, gives Florence as his authority for a statement 
that the witan depriyed Edmund's sons for ever of the succession. It is a sin- 
gular expansion of "omnino despexerunt," ** altogether disregarded" the 
claims of. 

2 If any account of the transaction is trustworthy, I should prefer Ihat of 
Halmesbury, that Eadric quaireUed with the king, reproached him with in- 
gratitude, and was strangled on the spot by Canute's orders, ^* that there might 
be no disturbance," and thrown into the Thames. — lib. ii., pp. 304, 805. 
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Canute's brother-in-law, and obtained ilie dignity of an earl at 
least as early as 1018 a.d.^ 

It is difficult to understand the political history of Ethel- 
red and Edward's reigns. The nobles appear causelessly trea- 
cheroufi; the kings stupidly trustful to a degree that our pre- 
sent knowledge of events does not suffer us to understand. 
That Northumbrian chiefs with Danish blood in their veins 
should betray the forces entrusted to them, is intelligible ; but 
what had an ealdorman of Mercia or Southampton to gain 
hj allowing his province to be ravaged and his country 
made tributary? Again, why was Eadric Streona so often 
trusted by two kings, one of whom was his personal enemy,* 
and so unreservedly followed by the Mercians ? Dr. Lappen- 
berg conjectures, that even the variations of his policy may 
have represented shifting provincial interests; that he may 
have been most Mercian when he was least English. It is 
difficult to believe that any intelligible principle, except in- 
dividual interest, prevailed during those times. Southamp- 
ton was the first city stormed by the Danes in 980 a.d., when 
most of its burghers were either slain or enslaved ; in 994 
A'.D. it was the Danish head-quarters ; in 1013 a.d. the people 
of the district went out gallantly against the Danes ; yet in 
1016 A.D., they fought on Canute's side against the Saxon king 
at Sheerstone. Similarly, we find the Anglians in 1004 a.d. 
inflicting severe losses upon Swejm, in 1012 a.d. storming Canter- 
bury, and ui 1016 a.d. assigned to Edmund as part of the Saxon 
kingdom. The Northumbrians in the spring of 1016 a.d. sup- 
ported Edmund, when his own people of Wessex had made sub- 
mission to the Danes and horsed their army, but in the autumn 
of that same year, Northumbria was handed over to Canute. 
These facts can only be explained on the supposition that the 

^ Freeman's life and Death of Earl Godwin.— ArchsBoL Journal, 1864.— Cod. 
Dip., 728, subsciibed by Gfodwine Dux. He can hardly have been a shepherd 
boy at the battle of Sheerstone, in 1016 a.d., as Mr. Sharon Turner and Thierry 
sappose.- Conquete des Normands, torn. L, p. 159. The story probably origi- 
nated in his connection with the low-bom Eadric Streona. 

Modifl omnibus iosidias ditoni dux tetendit — ^Flor. Wig., yoL iL, p. 171. 
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pdwer of the great nobles was almost absolute ; a supposi- 
tion which is confinned by all we know of the times, and not 
least by the contemptuous epithet applied to Eadwig, " king of 
the ceorls," as if ceorl or freeman were no longer a name of 
honour. In fact, the nation groaned under feudalism, un- 
relieved by chivalry ; war had become a trade ; and the man 
who from property or position could bring most soldiers into 
the field, made market of his advantages, without r^ard to his 
country. There were other causes at work : the dififerent races 
were always at feud ; and city and country were still almost as 
distinct as in the old Roman times. But the chief cause lay in 
the fact that power now centred in the hands of a few men, and 
that those men Ver^ for the most part irredeemably bad and 
base. A single Alfred or Athelstane might have reclaimed the 
national honour. But the well-meaning men of this century 
were the churchman uElfeg, and the weak-minded king 
Edward the Confessor. England lay in the hands of the 
family of Eadiic Streona. 
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THE ANGLO-DAXISH EPOCH. 

CBARACTEB OP CANUTE. — ^FAVOUK SHOWN TO THE CHUBCH^ — ^FEUDALISM AND 
GAME LA'WB. — HAJELOLD HABEFOOT. — MUBDEE OF ALFEEI>| AND QUESTION 
OF GODWIN'S COMPLICITY. — HAEDICANUTE's HEION. — ^ACCESSION OF BDWABD 
THE CONFESSOR. — GODWIN'S ASCENDANCY THEEATENED BY NOBMAN IN- 
FLUENCES. — ^BANISHMENT AND BETUBN TO POWER OP GODWIN. — ^BITALBT 
OF HABOLD AND T08TI0. — EDWABD'S DEATH AND CHABACTEB. 

Canute's is not one of the great names in Englisli history. 
He triumphed rather by the weakness of his opponents than 
by the strength of his following, or by his own ability. Accord- 
ingly, during the first years of his reign, the petty prince of 
Scotland was able to annex the Lothians, with which Canute 
had invested an earl of his own, and to refuse homage for Cum- 
berland ; ^ Olaf of Sweden threatened the English coasts with a 
new conquest ; and a little before the king's death, Eobert the 
Devil of Normandy insultingly repudiated his sister, and was 
only prevented by a storm from invading England. Wielding 
the forces of England and Denmark, Canute was still unable to 
subdue the Wends, who, backed by the militant paganism 
of their countrymen, made the Baltic a Slavonian lake, and 
infested the Elbe provinces. Where war could be mixed with 
politics, the Anglo-Danish king was more formidable. As the 
champion of oppressed paganism, he succeeded, 1028 a.d., in 
expelling St. Olaf from Norway,- and established a son in his 
place. He was even able, 1032 a.d., to compel Duncan the 

^ Palgrave's English Commonwealtli, cccxzi. ; Fordim's Scoti-GIuonicon, 
lib. iy., cap. 41. 

2 Goijer^s History of the Swedes, p. 39 ; Menzel's Hietory of Germany, 
cap. 122. 
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prince of Cumberland, although backed by the forces of Scot- 
land, to renew the fealty due to the English crown, which 
Duncan had professed to owe only to the kings of English race. 

Canute, therefore, to a certain degree, restored the lustre of 
the British crown, and commanded the respect of the German 
emperor, who granted jfree entrance and protection to the Eng- 
lish pilgrims to Rome. But the type of man was low. He 
had the cunning of a fox, the passions of a child, and the vin- 
dictive memory of a savage ; he murdered the Mend who 
had saved his life, for using a few bitter words, and for beating 
him at chess. He might have anticipated the union of Eng- 
land and Normandy by a great Scandinavian federation, of 
which England should be the nucleus: he contented him- 
self with assigning a sort of patriarchate to the English church 
over Denmark, and with giving a few foreign bishoprics to 
Englishmen ; but so ordered his vice-royalties, that after his 
death his three sons were able severally to seize the countries 
they governed. He established order and peace in England, 
and freed the country from the presence of the Danish army. 
Though a heavy sum was paid for their departure, the benefit 
was incalculable; and Canute deserved the gratitude which 
rewarded him. But he had not the power of organization 
which William the Conqueror possessed; Canute left the 
country as he found it, parcelled it into little sovereignties, with 
no common name or system, which might blend together the 
hostile nationalities. To have made the immediate feudatories 
of the crown fourteen himdred insteadof three, would have been 
a work that might have compensated the bloodshed of Ethel- 
red's reign, and the murders of his own aecession : Canute 
continued to govern by dukes ; and by one of his great peers 
the Anglo-Danish dynasty was overthrown. 

Following the common policy of usurpers, Canute allied 
himself with the strong church party ; a proof among others 
&at the monastic movement was still supported by the public 
opinion of the best men of the times. In fact, the English 
church was again doing missionary work among the heathen ; 
the labours of its clergy in Sweden and Norway will serve to 
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excuse iheir literary sterility, and cemented the tinion of Britain 
with the north ; the Tery Danes in En^and were carried away 
by the contagion, and joined in propagating the fidth, or 
founding monasteries. Canute's own pilgrimage to Borne, 1026 
A J)., with scrip and staff in hand, is a striking proof how mucli 
his policy was influenced by respect for the fidth of his subjeets, 
though it did not preyent him from restoring paganism in Nor- 
way two years later. Once, he even interfered at some political 
risk to transfer the body of St. JBlfeg from London to Canter- 
bury ; the bridges and banks of the Thames were lined with the 
royal hus-carles, while others of the troops were ordered to 
occupy the sturdy Londoners with scuffles at the city gates ; 
under coyer of this strategy, the translation was happily accom- 
plished, and the royal barge, with gilt dragons on its prow, 
carried off the imperishable remains to Plumstead, where the 
army of Kent secured them fit)m farther pursuit.^ In one im- 
portant particular the king's connection with the church was 
productiye of unmixed good : he forbade that Christian men 
should be sold too readily out of the land into service among 
the hefithen. More substantial benefits to the church as a cor- 
poration were the stringent enforcement of Peter's pence and of 
tithes ; and an enactment that the guilty priest was to receive 
sentence from his bishop or from the pope;^it is the first estab- 
Ushmont of an ecclesiastical jurisdiction in criminal matters. 
The gratitude of cloistered chroniclers has rewarded the king 
with a reputation which his moral character certainly did not 
deserve. Yet the sternest critic of Canute may wish to belieye 
the beautiful story of the rebuke giyen to his courtiers' flattery, 
when he showed how little the wayes regarded his royalty ; it 
is hard to know that the legend has a Welsh origmal.' At 

' Osbem, De Trans. S. Elplieg., Anglia Sacra, vol. ii., pp. 145, 146. 

'^Canute's Laws, Ecc., 6, 29. He forsakes his law of kin when he suhmiis 
to^monastic law. — Sec. 41, 42, 43, 29. If a man in holj orders defile himself 
with a crime worthy of death, let him be seized and held to the bishop's doom 
according as the deed may be.->A. S. Laws, vol. i., pp. 363, 401, 403. 

3 In the Welsh story, the trial on the sea-shore is made by several princes 
to see who shaU be supreme king ; and Maelgwn, the Lancelot of romanoe, 
triumphs by means of a chair with waxed wings under it — ^WelahLawa 
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least Saxon poetry has made the story its own by its beautiful 
conclusion : Canute, bowing before a greater King than himself, 
takes the crown from his head, never more to be worn there, 
and places it over the twisted thorns of a crucifix. 

The civil government of Canute was that of a feudal sove^ 
reign ; and we seem to be reading the record of Norman times 
in his enactments about purveyance, heriots, and the rights of 
wardships and succession. The institution of the murdrum, an 
extension of the Frank-pledge system from property to life, by 
which the district was made responsible for the were of lives 
lost within it if it could not give up the ofiender, was intro- 
duced in this reign to secure the Danes when their army had 
. left England.^ The first codification of stringent forest laws, for 
estates everyivrhere, but especially for the royal parks, is due to 
Canute, who must have had a Norse passion for the chase ; 
four thanes were appointed in every province to control the 
jurisdiction of "venery and vert;" and the free Englishman 
>who killed a stag was to be punished with loss of libertj% 
the serf with loss of life. Modem sportsmen will be scan- 
dalized to hear that foxes were treated as vermin whom any 
man might slay. Bishops and barons were allowed the range 
of the royal preserves, but were to pay for any stag they might 
kill. Only a gentleman might keep grey-hounds on the bor- 
ders of the forest ; and then their fangs must be drawn.* It is 
dear that Canute, like "William the Conqueror, is open to the 
reproach of loving " the tall deer as if he were their father." 

On the death of Canute, 1035 a.d., several claimants ap- 
peared for the vacant crown. The eldest son of Canute was 
Harold Harefoot, whom the Danish party and the citizens of 
London, now in the Danish interest, supported;' but the 



YoL ii., book v., cap. 2, pp. 49, 51. The story as told of Canute occuis first in 
Henry of Huntingdon, who was weU versed in British legend. 

^ Leges £dw. Conf., c. 16 ; A. S. Laws, toI. i., p. 449. 

3 Const, de Forest., 1, 11, 24, 26, 27 ; A. S. Laws, yol. i., pp. 426, 427, 429. 

3 A. S. Chron., A., 1036. Elegenmt eum Dani et Lundoniffi cives qui 
am pene in barbarorum mores propter frequcntem conyictum transierant. — • 
Malmesbury, lib. ii., p. 318. 
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Saxons disliked the prospect of a Danish idng, and declared 
that Harold was a cobbler's son, and that Canute's first 
wife had been barren. The Saxon nobles inclined towards 
Hardicanute, the son of Canute and Emma, who appeared 
to conciliate Danish and English interests, but who at 
this critical moment was absent in Denmark, where he was 
acknowledged king. But the Saxon people wished for the 
-Sltheling Alfired, Emma's eldest son by Ethelred, who was stfll 
the legitimate heir, and whom it was believed in Normandy 
Canute had promised to designate his successor in half of the 
kingdom, as the price of peace with Robert the Devil.^ In 
this confusion of interests, with the nobles demoralized by long 
anarchy, and with no statesman of settled views at the helm, 
Harold easily procured his acknowledgement in the provinces 
north of the Thames, while the kingship of Wessex and Kent 
was entrusted to Emma in custody for her son, who was still 
under age ; Godwin, the earl of Kent, was her minister ;* and 
the body-guard of Canute, the hus-carles, were in her service.* 
Matters seem to have remained thus for a few months, but 
Emma's power was xmcertain, and Harold contrived to seize 
the greater part of the royal treasure at "Winchester. Suddenly 
the ^thelings Alfred and Edward* arrived in England with a 
body of several hundred Frenchmen and Normans, who had 
partly been furnished by their brother-in-law, Eustace of 
Boulogne. It is quite possible that Emma, disliking her peril- 
ous position, or preferring Alfred, educated in the Norman 
court, to her Danish son, Hardicanute, had sent for the iBthe- 
ling; but it is probable that he had not been invited by any 
large party among the nobles, who were more than half Danish, 
and who had nothing to gain from a prince with foreign 



' Wendover, vol i., p. 474 ; Flor. Wig., vol. i., p. 257. 

3 Gul. Gemit., Ub. v., cap. 12. ' A. S. CliTX)n., A., 1036. 

^ Whether £dward landed is a little imcertain. One account represents him as 
repulsed from Southampton. — Gul. Gemit., lib. vi., cap. 8. The Encomium 
Emmas says that he did not attempt to leave Normandy. — Duchesne, p. 175* 
The Saxon Chronicle, however, and Florence of Worcester, represent both as 
coming over. 
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feyourites. Still Alfred was a dangerous rnml to a king with 
an nne^tain title, and Harold proposed a conference to adjust 
tiieir claims. The ^theling set ont with six hundred men as an 
escort ; he was snrronnded and seized in Guildford ; his fol- 
lowers cruelly pnt to death or enslaved ; and he himself Uinded 
and sent to the monastery of Ely, in which he presenfiy 
died. By whom the foul crime was perpetrated, is one of the 
darkest riddles of history. Six years later. Earl Gbdwin and 
Lyfing, bishop of Worcester, were denounced by iEHfiio, ^eh- 
bishop of York, as guilty of this treason ; and Gh)dwin seems to 
have admitted the charge, as fsur as surprizing the ^theHng's 
retinue and seizing his person were concerned, while he 
strenuously denied any share or consent in his mutilation or 
death.^ The answer is not unUkely to be true. Godwin's 
interests lay in supporting Hardicanuto, with whom he was 
remotely connected by marriage ; ho may very likely have 
thought it expedient to prevent the beginnings of civil war ; 
we need not suppose that he conducted the expedition against 
Guildford himself ; he probably, on a promise that Alfred idiould 
have no harm done to him, agreed to leave his followers to their 
fate, perhaps ordering the gates of Guild&rd to be opened to 
Harold's soldiers, perhaps only keeping back the Saxon forces 
to which Alfred looked for support. If this view of the trans* 
action be true, and it is in keeping with Gt>dwin'8 poHtic char- 
acter, it accounts for the long concealment of the earl's com- 
plicity ; it gives the reason why Harold never molested him ; 
it explains why Hardicanute was willing to condone the offence, 
and why Edward, at a time when he would not forgive was yet 
never able to punish it ; it allows us to reconcile Godwin's posi- 
tion as Emma's minister and support in Saxon chronicles, with 
the infamy which Norman writers attach to his name. Our 
judgement would be a little clearer, could we decide certainly 
whether Alfred was on his way from "Winchester to London, or 

' Non mi oonsilii neo aiub vc^imtatiB foisie quod fiater ejus cascatns fiiiMet, 
aed dominum suvm regem Hanldvin illmn faone quod fecit jusBiaBe com totim 
fere Anglifls prinoipiViuiet miniatris dignioribiu regi juxavit. — ^Flor. Wig., yol. i., 
p. 195. 
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firom some Kentish port to Oxford : the former is the story of 
the Saxon party, the latter of Norman historians ; and it makes 
the difference whether we suppose that the Earl of Kent had 
no share in promoting the enterprize, or that he received 
the prince with flattering promises and lured him on to his 
destruction.^ The shield has its white and its black side ; it 
depends on which side we stand, whether Godwin is a traitor 
or only a partizan, who, like many not over-scrupulous men, 
meditated a small villany, and was entangled in the con- 
sequences of a great crime. 

Alfred's death put England at Harold's feet. He pro- 
ceeded to banish Emma, who fled to Bruges, where Baldwin 
of Flanders, her great-nephew, supported her; that she did 
not in her poverty take refuge with her son in Denmark, is 
perhaps some proof that she had conspired against him ; the 
-^theling Edward returned to Normandy. The queen, however, 
entered into fresh plans for expelling Harold, and Hardicanuto 
had come with his fleet to Bruges, which, was then almost a 
seaport, when the news ol Harold's sudden death, 1040 a.d., 
relieved them from further difficulty. In the weakness of 
his uncertain rule, the country had been without law, the 
fen lands filled with fugitives, and the marches ravaged 
by the Welsh,* but personally the king had not been oppres- 
sive, and had freely lavished the treasures which he had 

> Florence of Worcester takes the prince from Winchester to London, but 
strangely enough both he and the Saxon Chronicle lay the blame on Godwin ; 
William of Jumi^ges and William of Poitou make Dover the port ; and tho 
author of the Encomium Kmmm probably had a Kentish port in his mind, as 
he makes Grodwin lead the prince aside firom London to Guildford ; he, how- 
ever, brings no charge of treason against the earL — Gul. Gemit., lib. yi., c. 9 ; 
Gul. Pict., p. 78 ; Enc. Emm., Duchesne, p. 175. To complete the confusion, 
Halmesbury, generally on the Korman side, regards the charges against Godwin 
as unproved, and calls him "justitife propugnator." — ^Lib. ii., p. 321. The 
charter in which Edward the Confessor is made to ascribe his brother's death to 
Harold and Hardicanute, need no longer perplex the question, as Mr. Kemble 
considers it spurious.— Cod. Dip., 824. Even if it be genuine, I believe the 
eharge is, by an ungiammatical construction, really brought against the Danes 
as in charter 825, not against the two kings. 

3 Ingulfi Hist. Gale, vol. i., p. 61. 

M 
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acquired by murder. Only the one unpardonable crime black- 
ened his memory with a stain, which the interested praises 
of monkish chroniclers could never efface in the estimation of 
the people. 

Hardicanute was welcomed joyfully in England, but he 
soon estranged the people's affections by imposing a heavy tax 
for the benefit of his Danish fleet. The other acts of his short 
reign show him to have been a weak and unprincipled man. 
He ordered the body of Harold to be disinterred from its grave 
in St. Clement Danes, and thrown into the Thames ; he brought 
Godwin and Lyfing to trial for the death of Alfred, condoned 
Qt)dwin's offence for the present of a splendid ship, and de- 
prived Lyfing of his bishopric, but restored him again after a 
year; lastly, by his extortionate taxation, the king excited 
a rebellion in Worcester, which he punished with fire and 
sword, as if he were in an enemy's country. Fortunately 
for the kingdom which he misgoverned, Hardicanute died of 
his excesses at a marriage banquet given by one of his nobles^ 
A.D. 1042.1 

Among the better points of the late king's character, had 
been his conduct to his mother Emma and his half-brother 
Edward, who were both resident at the English court at the 
time of his death. Edward, fortunately for his own interests, 
had yielded to the ascendancy of Earl Godwin ; Emma seems 
not to have been reconciled to a man whom she esteemed the 
murderer of her favourite son, and she had never been on good 
terms with Edward. She was evidently a, daring, resolute 
woman ; her first husband had treated her badly, and she can 
have had little sympathy with his well-meaning but feeble 
second son. After a short interregnum, the interest of Godwin 
and Lyfing prevailed in raising Edward to the throne, to the 
exclusion of the Danish candidate, Svend, Canute's nephew, 
and of Edward, son of Edmund Ironsides, the legitimate heir, 
but absent in Hungary. The first act of the new l^^iTig was to 



^ The story of a war between Danes and Saxons in Hardicanate's time, 
(Lives of £dw. Conf., pp. 40, 41) must probably be referred back to the days 
of Sweyn. 
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take away all his mother's property ; a decent maintenance 
was allowed her, and Winchester assigned her as a resi- 
dence; a similar act of confiscation despoiled her adherent, 
Stigant, bishop of Norwich. The excuse of the Saxon Chro- 
nicle, that Emma had dealt nngeneronsly with her son, is 
clearly insofBicient, although weak impulses and petty malice 
make up much of Edward's character ; the act was one of a 
party headed by Godwin, and was meant to place an impass- 
able gulf between the king and the earPs most implacable 
enemy. Other events indicate the accession of Godwin to 
power. He becomes about this time earl of Wesscx, the one 
important province of England which the crown had always 
kept hitherto in its own hands. Above all, his daughter 
Edith was married to the king. It is probable Edward did 
not desire the imion ; he had all the feelings of a monk, and 
lived to the last day of his life separate from his queen. 
But it is impossible to believe that at this time he regarded 
Godwin as the murderer of his brother ; or if, as his Xorman 
biographers state, he was only yielding in all he did to official 
necessities, he deserves a deeper infamy than the foulest sus- 
picions ascribe to Godwin's conduct. 

In spite of Edward's weak character, the countrj- was in 
some respects well governed. The claims of Magnus of Norway to 
the English crown, which Hardicanute was said to have pro- 
mised him, were rejected with dignity by the witan ; a powerful 
navy secured the shores of the island from outrage, and only 
twice did roving fleets achieve a temporary success ; the incur- 
sions of the Welsh were repressed ; comparative order was main- 
tained generally, and commerce flourished again. The nobility 
were now half Danish, and although two or three Danes of 
eminence were outlawed, Danish blood was no impediment to 
holding the highest offices at court ;^ in fact, the Korthumbrians 
were as well aware as the Southrons that their interests were 
English ; and when Godwin, influenced by his marriage con- 
nections, proposed interference in the civil wars of Denmark, 

^ Worsaae'B Danes and Northmen, pp. 145, 146. 
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the witan unanimously refused. All, therefore, would have 
been well, but for the ambition of Godwin's family, and for 
Edward's partiality to foreign favourites. Not contented with 
Kent and Wessex for himself, Godwin had obtained an earl- 
dom on the Welsh marches for his eldest son Swegen, and the 
same dignity in East Anglia for his second son Harold. 
Swegen first fell, through his own violence : he seduced the 
abbess of Leominster, and was deprived of his earldom, 1046 
A.D. ; his brother Harold, and a cousin, Beom, opposed his 
restoration at court; and Swegen enticed Beom on board a 
ship, and foully murdered him. The rebel was now proclaimed 
a " nithing," — ^the worst aggravation of judicial outlawry, and 
most of his men, horror-struck at the crime, deserted him, 1049 
A.D. The odium of this act must in some degree have attached 
to Godwin, at whose house Swegen and Beom had met for the 
last time. The earl had reason to feel that his influence was 
on the wane. The Norman Robert had been appointed arch- 
bishop of Canterbury instead of Ailric, whom the monks of 
Ghristchurch elected, and whom Godwin supported as a kins- 
man of his own. Godwin was soon involved in a quarrel with 
the primate about some estates in Kent ;^ and Kobert revived 
the old charge of the earl's treason to Alfred, and persuaded 
Edward of its truth. The king evidently aimed at surrounding 
himself with creatures of his own. His nephew, Raoul, son of 
the earl of Mantes, by Goda, afterwards married to Eustace of 
Boulogne, was made a staller or lord chamberlain of the court, 
was invested with large estates in Norfolk, and seems to have 
succeeded Swegen as earl in the "Welsh marches, where he built 
a castle in Norman fashion, and garrisoned it with foreign mer- 
cenaries.^ A host /of hungry dependants had crossed into 

1 Liyes of £dw. Conf., L., pp. 399, 400. Eadmer accuses Godwin of frau- 
dulenily obtainiDg the town of Folkestone by Archbishop Eadsy's connivance. 
—Hist. Nov., lib. i., p. 350. 

3 On Eaoul de Gael, J. £. Planch6, pp. 34, 35. The staller was superin- 
tendent of the court, or a sort of high steward ; there were several at the time 
in England. — VTorsaae's Danes, p. 400. Lappenberg, with great probability, 
refers the castle built by ''Welisce menu,'' foreigners in Herefordshire, to 
Baoul's follower8.~Gesch. £ng., band i., pp. 505-507. 
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England as into a land of promise, and found or expected 
preferment. It is even said that, under the king's influence, 
the courtiers affected the use of the French limguage, and 
imitated Norman mamiers.' 

While matters were in this critical state, Eustace, count of 
Boulogne, happened to return by way of Dover from a visit to 
the English court. The count's retinue dispersed themselves in a 
disorderly manner to seek quarters in the houses of the citzens: 
a quarrel broke out in one house, whose owner resisted the 
obnoxious claim ; the Saxon was cut down, and Eustace and 
his followers rodo through the narrow streets of the town, slay- 
ing men £uid women, and trampling children under foot. But 
they had to deal with men who had arms in their hands, 
and the burghers drove the foreigners with shame and loss into 
the castle, which was held by a French garrison.^ Eustace 
went back to his brother-in-law, and demanded vengeance for 
the insult. The king called upon Godwin, as ealdorman of the 
district, to inflict severe punishment upon Dover ; but Godwin 
was not inclined to alienate his own people in an unjust cause 
and in the interest of strangers. He collected an army, indeed, 
but he led it against Gloucester, where the court was staying, 
and demanded that the foreign garrison should be expelled from 
Dover, the scene of the late outrage, and from Hereford, where 
Swegen's adherents had been persecuted. Edward, however, 
was not imprepared for a contest; he had summoned the great 
northern earls, Siward and Leofric, to his assistance; and a 
nimierous well-appointed Anglian army was now in the field 
and burning to give battle. But the counsels of all wise men 
were against a civil war, and it was determined to refer the 
questions at issue to a meeting of the witan at Southwark. 
The change of place or the delay in time was fatal to Godwin, 
whose army melted from him. Edward pressed his advantage, 
revived the old charge of his brother's murder, and demanded 

1 HiBt. Ingulf. Gale, vol. i., p. 62. 

* Florence of Worcester diatmguiahes the companionB of Btistace from the 
l^onniUB and men of Boulogne, who held the castle on the hill of Doyer.— Vol. 
i., pp. 205, 206. 
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that Godwin should stand his trial, while he refused to grant 
him hostages for his safety ; the earl was glad to compound for 
five days' truce, during which he might leave the land. It is ' 
a proof of the absence of anything like international poHcy in 
those days, that Godwin and Swegen took refuge with Edward's 
kinsman, the count of Flanders. Harold and Ijoofwin preferred 
exile in Ireland. The family were outlawed ; and Edward, the 
unresisting victim of his counsellors, was induced to part firom 
his wife, who retired with royal state to "Wilton convent.^ 

It is probable that the victory of the Norman party was 
pushed too far, for many Englishmen left the country to share 
Godwin's exile. The earl himself had no thought but of return ; 
his sons Harold and Leofwdn were the first to try the western 
coasts, but the ealdormen of the country were staunch to Edward, 
and Harold only gained a battle, and carried off plunder as if in 
an enemy's country. Godwin was more fortunate. The sym- 
pathies of Kent, Sussex, and Surrey were witii him ; and when 
his sons joined him, their united ships were able to force the 
royal fleet, under Raoul the Staller, to retire, and sailed vic- 
toriously up the Thames, while their army marched along the 
banks by favour of the citizens of London, who left their bridge 
unguarded. Edward's army was small, for his cause was now 
unpopular, and the natives were all anxious to avoid bloodshed : 
negotiations were therefore begun, and the mora unpopular of 
the Norman courtiers at once took flight for the continent, 
foreseeing what the issue would be. In fact, Godwin fell at 
the king's feet, and adjured him in Christ's name to allow a man 
wrongfully accused to establish his innocence ; the king, at once 
touched and unable to resist, declared himself satisfied with the 
submission offered ; the earl and his sons were restored to their 
honours and possessions, with the one exception of Swegen, who ' 
had before thi^ set out from Flanders on a pilgrimage to 
expiate his crimes, firom which he never returned. Godwin 
did not long live to enjoy his recovered power. In the Easter 

^ LiveB of Edw. Oonfl, L., p. 403. Floraaoe of Worcester, however, Bays 
that she was sent with only one maid to Wherwell oonvent, where a nater of 
Edward was abbess. 
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of the next year he fdil back in his seat at the royal table> and 
died within three days. The calumnies of Gorman chroniclers 
declared that the judgement of God overtook him, as he 
swore to his innocence of Alfred's* death. Later history, in re- 
jecting this fable, has inclined to surround the character of the 
great earl and his son, with the last sunshine of the Saxon 
monarchy. Yet Godwin, if he was no worse than other and 
smaller men of his time, was assuredly no better. Crafty, silent, 
and resolute, shrinking from unnecessary scandals, but careless 
of any means that might serve his end, he fought and schemed 
oidy for his own hand : he was mayor of the palace to a Mero- 
vingian king ; and although he would never have copied Pepin 
in snatching at the externals of royalty, he undoubtedly meant 
to found a dynasty. The Danes were his stepping-stones to 
power ; the Normans his rivals ; he used the one and opposed 
the other accordingly ; and if he was indeed a patriot, it was 
his singular fortune that his sympathies favoured his ambition. 
Godwin's death and Swegen's absence from the country 
promoted the fortunes of the family. Harold succeeded to 
his Other's earlship, and appears about 1056 a.d., in com- 
mand of the western district, once held by Sw^en. Ho 
probably replaced Eaoul the Staller, who had sustained a disas- 
trous defeat from the Welsh a year before, by horsing his un- 
trained Saxon infEintry in the fashion of Norman cavaliers.^ 
Edith's favourite brother, Tostig, in 1055 a.d., succeeded to 
the government of the north, left vacant by Siward's death with- 
out a son. The fortunate death of the JEtheling Edward, 1057 
A.D.,* removed a dangerous rival to the ambition of the 

^ Baoul had commanded the fleet which Godwin drove before him. On his 
aeoond failure, the earl, already unpopular as a foreign favourite, was accused of 
cowardice (Flor. Wig., vol. i., p. 213) ; and as we hear no more of him till his 
death, December, 10^7 a.1)., (Planch6 on Raoul de Gad, p. 35,) it seems likely tiiat 
he was replaced in his government by Harold, whom we And commanding 
thm. 

3 On his arrival in England, he was kept from seeing the kiiig (A. S. Chron., 
A., 1067), who had meant to declare him his heir. — Flor. Wig., voL i, p. 216. 
Godwin's sons must have had some share in preventing an interview ; and it is 
difficult to believe that the death was natural. 
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brothers ; and a series of victories over the Welsh, whose war- 
like king, Griffin, was at last slainby his own people, 1063 a.d., 
raised the reputation of the two earls among their countrymen. 
They now became rivals for power. Tostig, however, at once 
secret in his designs, violent in his acts, and rapacious 
in his administration, had excited the hatred of the Northum- 
brians ; he murdered two of his opponents, and his sister 
Edith caused another, Gospatric, to bo assassinated at court. 
The people rose up in arms, murdered his officers, and drove 
him out of the north, advancing themselves in battle array 
southwards, where they plundered the country and made 
slaves. Harold headed a royal commission to arrange 
terms with the rebels, but secretly he supported their complaints 
against his brother ;^ and in spite of the favour of the old king, 
Tostig was forced to leave England, and take refuge at Bald- 
win's court, 1065 A.D. The shock of these family quarrels 
proved fatal to the king, who sickened and presently died, 
January, 1066 a.d. Public rumour said that on his death-bed 
ho was rapt with the spirit of prophecy, and declared that on 
account of the crimes of the dukes and higher clergy of the 
country, the judgement of God would visit England within a 
year and' a day, and devils lay waste the land with fire and 
sword. The courtiers and Harold himself were dumb with 
horror ; but the primate Stigand, who had dared the thunders 
of Rome, holding Canterbury without a pall while its Norman 
archbishop was alive, whispered in the earl's ear that the sick 
old man did not know what words he uttered. 

It is difficult to do justice to Edward's character. He was the 
last of the golden-haired, blue-eyed race of Cerdic and Alfred, 
in whom Saxon sovereignty was s}Tnbolized ; and the people, 
who groaned under strong rulers, idealized their mild and 
saintly king. For Edward loved mercy and justice as a part 
of religion ; when he saw the gold of the Dane geld in his 
treasury, it seemed to him that the devil was dancing gleefully 



» So at least thought Tostig.— Lives of Edw. Conf., L., pp. 422, 423. The 
Saxon Chronicle, however, says that he tried to work a reconciliation. 
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on the money wrung from a toil-stricken people, and he 
caused it to be restored, and abolished the tax for ever. The 
first miracle he performed, from which was derived the custom 
of touching for the king's evil, is proof of his goodness of 
heart : a poor scrofulous woman believed that the king could 
restore her to health by his prayers and touch ; and Edward 
took the suppliant into his palace, and kept her there until good 
food had produced its natural results in her cure.^ "We can 
imderstand the love such a man would attract, the more as 
he joined a royal presence to easy, courteous manners, and dis- 
guised his weakness of will by his sensibility to passionate 
impulse, while his temper was kept within bounds by the gen- 
tleman's habit of self-control. But in all that makes up 
intellect and character, Edward was little better than half- 
witted.* He knew that dishonesty to the state was a crying 
sin of the times, and yet he dismissed the thief whom he found 
plundering the treasury, with a warning that he had better not 
be found out. He knew that the great nobles and prelates 
misused their powers over the people, and yet he consented 
to a law which transferred the jurisdiction, in criminal matters, \ 
from the local courts to the feudal lords, in all cases where 
their dependants were concerned.* Himself a warm-hearted 
man, clinging to old ties, and with a strong sense of duty, 
he plundered and disgraced hi? mother ia obedience to 
one court faction, and separated from his queen to please 
another. He is a striking example how small an interval 
divides weakness from vice in the character of a king. That 
his reign was comparatively prosperous, is due to the acci- 
dent of his foreign connections, and to the ability of Godwin 
and his sons; the Normans had more to hope from peace than 
from war ; the Englishmen who aspired to succeed their king 
were eager to win their spurs. Hence it came that Edward 
was on the whole well served: the Welsh were bloodily beaten 
back ; Macbeth of Scotland, who had thrown off the English 

> lives of Edw. Gonf., L., p. 428. 

> <' Bex simplex" he is caUed by Bartli de Cotton.— Do Episo., p. 376. 
« Leges Edw. Ck)iif., 21 ; A. S. Laws, vol. i., p. 4fil. 
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allegiance, waa defeated, and replaced on the throne hy Malcolm^ 
the English nominee, and son of the murdered Duncan, (1055 
A.D.) But the soldier whom Edward trusted and promoted, Baoul 
the Staller, sustained disgraeefiil reverses by sea and land, and 
was accused by the public voice of incapacity. When ^l^ar, 
the earl of Anglia, was outlawed by the witan, he replaced 
himself in his government by the aid of Danish mercenaries ; 
they were days when every man did what was right in his 
own eyes ; the central authority was only respected when the 
sympathies or the interests of some powerful earl supported it 
For England, for Europe, it was insufferable that this anarchy 
of a great country should endure. That a strong ruler would 
ultimately restore order, was probable ; the kingdom was too 
small to admit of division, like Germany ; but who that ruler 
should be — ^whether native, to confirm England in its insularity, 
or foreign, to bind it with Europe — was a question that Edward 
left undecided, or that he oidy settled on his death-bed; he had 
wishes, but no will ; and his wishes were probably for his Norman 
cousin, his sense of duty for a Saxon. He had once tried to 
secure the succession to his cousin, the -3Etheling Edward; the 
judgement of God had interposed; and Edward died, having 
established nothiag, presaging the worst, and leaving the event 
to Heaven.^ 



1 The positive statements of one of the Saxon Chronicles, of Florence, and 
of the writer of Edward's Life, can hardly be said to settle the question, 
whether £dward made a nuncupative will. It was Harold's interest to spread 
the story; and stronger evidence was produced in 1135 A.D., to show that 
Henry I. disinherited his daughter. Norman writers are equally positive that 
the Confessor had given the crown to his cousin. 
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XVI. 

ANGLO-SAXON POLICE. 

BBITAm DITIBED ANEW. — HVND&BDS AND TITHINOS. — ^TH« BALDORMAK AND 
OOUNTT COVBTB. — MUTUAL POLICE, OR FBANK-PLBDOB 8T8TEK. — ^FBtTDAL 
JTJBI8DICTI0N8. — A CA8B OF GRDilNAL LAW. — VATVBB OF THB EVIDENCE BB- 
QUIBED IN DOUBTFUL CASES. — ^TBIAL OF THURKILL AND HIS WIFE. — ^BINARY 
JURISDICTION OF STATE AND CHURCH : THB 8TATB ASSESSING DAMAGE, THE 
CHURCH PUNISHING SIN. 

The conquest of England by the Saxons was effected, as we 
have seen, by a series of petty invasions. It is probable that 
for many years it scarcely affected property in the towns, whidi 
often contracted with the invaders ; and in which the con- 
querors did not care to dwell. But in the country the case was 
far different. The Anglo-Saxon not only required land for his 
support, but by the ancestral polity of his tribes, civil free- 
dom and nobility depended upon its possession.^ Moreover, the 
people was sufficiently civilized to have certain principles of 
division; the allotments of land were probably made on a 
uniform scale to every freeman ;^ and a portion was held in 
reserve by the state to be granted away in reward for public 
services, or to supply the wants of new generations. Probably, 
as at the Norman conquest, the more eminent of the British 
landowners were allowed to remain on a portion of their estates 
as tributaries ; while the peasants and prisoners of war were 

^ ''And if a ceorl thrived, so that he had folly five hides of his own laud, 
church and kitchen, beU-house and burh-gate-sea^ and special duty in the 
king's hall, then was he thenceforth of thane-right worthy."— Banks : A. S. Laws, 
ToL L, p. 191 . Thus, the abbot of Ely fraudulently conveyed some of the abbey 
lands to his brother, that he might have the fraty hides of land requisite for the 
higihest nobles.— Hist EUensis, Gale, vol. iii., p. 113. Contrariwise, the landless 
man was regarded with suspicion by the law. 

> The hide or allotment contained from thirty to thirty-three acres.— Eem- 
Ue^s Saxons in England, vol. i., chap. 4. 
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enslaved. Numberless differences of condition would arise in 
the several districts fix)m accident. But generally, there can be 
little doubt that the ancient landmarks of estates were removed 
everywhere, and the country divided anew to suit the organiza- 
tion of its conquerors. 

To appreciate the Anglo-Saxon settlement, we must bear 
in mind th^t the conquering people were in every case a little 
army, composed of a number of companies, united by blood, by 
language, and by a common name. Each company, in its turn, 
was formed, in part at least, of men who bore the name of 
their chief, his gesith, or battle-brothers, if not actually his kin. 
Thus Kent was parcelled out among Alings and Banings, 
Billings and Derings, whose captains we may fairly assume 
to have had names such as Al and Bana, Bil and Deor.^ But 
as the femily bond was artificial, it was supplemented by a 
numerical principle of division. Ten families constituted a 
tithing, the self-governing unit of the state f and ten tithings 
were a hundred, whose court administered justice among the 
little communities themselves. As the people settled down, 
the terms tithing and hundred naturally came to stand for 
divisions of land, not for any specific number of families. An 
uncertain and probably fluctuating number of these constituted 
the shire, whose distinguishing feature seems to have been that 
its head,^ the duke or ealdorman, was not the elect of the 

^ Meaning respectiyely, Eel, Homicide, Axe, and Deer. 

' Sayigny, dissenting from aU )ua predecessors, has surmised that ten families 
constituted a Mth-borh, ten Mth-borhs a tithing, and ten tithings a hundred. 
His reasons are, that the &ith-horh is spoken of as a dlTision, and that a magis- 
trate to ten families seems excessiye. But there is no need to assume that the 
Mth-borh is anything more than another name for a tithing, especiaUy as the 
citizen is sometimes called Mth-borgus. A magistrate to ten privileged families, 
haying tenants and slaves, and spread over the country, would not be excessive* 
even while the division was numerical. Athelstane's laws place the matter 
beyond controversy. " That we count always ten men together ; and the chief 
should direct the nine in each of those duties which we have aU ordained, and 
count afterwards their hyndens together, and one hynden-man." — Judicia Civ. 
Lond., A. S. Laws, vol. i., p. 233; Savigny's Bomische Eechts-Geschichte, 
band iii., p. 82. 

> "If he be an ealdorman, let him forfeit his shire" (in case of compounding 
a felony).— Ine, 36; A. S. Laws, vol. i., p. 125. 
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people in historical times, but either their hereditary chief, or, 
as royal families died out, their viceroy. As a consequence of 
this, the county had from the first all the organization of a 
state ; its gemot included all the different orders of society ; 
it had its local army, and could make war ; it was fringed by 
a march or border of waste land, which no neighbour could 
violate without risk of war, and on which no squatter could 
acquire property by residence; which was, in a word, th^ 
sacred limit of a dominion. / 

If we take modem names, perhaps none will so well express 
the position of a county duke, as our title of lord-lieutenant. 
A degraded king, as it were, he sometimes styled himself, 
" by the grace of God ; "^ but by the conditions of Saxon roy- 
alty, his title was never indefeasible, however circumstances 
and prestige might tend to perpetuate it in a single £Eimily. 
Probably in most shires there were several families of ealdor- 
manic rank, from whom the holder of office was selected by the 
king, with advice and consent of his witan. "Wielding an im- 
perium in imperio^ like the governor of an American state, the 
duke was chiefly important as military chief of his province, 
and as declaring to the county court the laws which the witan 
or court of the nation had passed. But his functions as 
supreme judge in the district, could be exercised in his absence 
by the scir-gerefa, or sheriff, who held his court twice a year, 
assisted by the bishop, as the duke's deputy, and who seems 
practically to have controlled the police of the county. The 
importance of these functions in days when the royal perogative 
included a part of the fines of justice, purveyance, and heriot, 
will be easily understood ; the scir-gerefa came more and more 
to be regarded as a royal officer, especially since the imposition 
of oaths fell under his province ; the king might depose him if 
he were negligent, and the analogy of Norman custom seems to 
show that the king appointed him. The only popular magis- 
trates in the country were therefore the tithing and hundred 
reeves ; the former of whom were always, the latter mostly. 



Cod. Dip., 2'5G, where the shire is spoken of as *'sun propria hereditas." 
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elected by their respectiye oommunes. The smaller queetions of 
debt and polioe were probably decided by these men in their 
respective -courts ; the freemen of the tithing would meet as 
occasion required ; the hundred court was summoned once a 
month. But besides this, the tithing and hundred reeyes 
headed delegaciee from their districts to sit in the higher 
courts^ on questions for whidi their own powers were inadequate. 
This was probably an innovation on the old principle, which re- 
quired the attendance of all freemen. The increase of 
population, and the demands of labour on a people who had 
ceased to be soldiers receiving rent from their tenantry, will 
sufficiently explain why the right of attending the scir-gemot 
became an irksome duty, and fell gradually into disuse. 

It is dear that the frmctions of police must precede the 
administration of justice. The earliest practice no doubt com- 
mitted to the individual the charge of providing for his hfe 
and property ; the earliest l^islation consisted in drawing up a 
tariff to assess the compensation incurred for crime ; the only 
recognition of a 6ommonwealth in the whole theory was in the 
assignment of a certain proportion of the penalty to the state. 
This wiht-gild, or crime-money, as it came to be called in dis- 
tinction from the were-gild, or life-money, was no return for a 
service rendered by the community, but value for a loss which 
it had sustained; the criminal had subtracted so much labour 
or life from the common stock, and was bound to indemnify 
his fellow-citizens. The only duty of the Toyel officers was to 
watch the contract between the aggrieved party and the 
offender, and see that a due proportion of the fine found its 
way to the treasury. In default of a national police, the 
trihings and hundreds formed unions for public safety among 
themselves. The ties of family which at first united their 
members, and a common religion, had given rise to periodical 
feasts^^ it was natural that clansmen, neighbours, and friends 
should unite to pursue a thief or a murderer, or even to wage 
war against an oppressive noble or public officer. It was 



I WUda'B Gilden-Wesen, Enter Abachnitt. 
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equally natural that the people of a district, heing thxu re- 
garded as an association, should in turn be called upon l^ 
their neighbours to give up a criminal, and in default of this, 
to purge themselyes l^ally of all complicity, or else to take 
the consequences of his offence upon themselves. Immemorial 
custom passed easily into law ; and the English kings consoli- 
dated the Mth-borh or frank-pledge system, by codifying its 
regulations and obliging all their subjects, if they were not 
yassals of some lord,^ to be sworn members of some association. 
Private feud was thus prevented, and although crime could 
not be put down, it was certain that the sum of compensation 
would always be equal to the sum of injury. 

The mention of vassals and lords obliges me to digress to a 
new feature of Anglo-Saxon polity. The unit of the tithing 
and of the state was the head of the family, who governed his 
wife under contract, his children, saving life and freedom, 
till they became of age, and his slave to all time uncon- 
ditionally, except as r^arded life and limb. A control of 
this sort in itself implies responsibility, and the Anglo-Saxon 
was bound to pay the fines of his children and of his slave. 
By a natural analogy, it became customary for the English 
noble to pledge himself for his dependants ; and these had a 
natural tendency to increase. The gesith, or military retainer, 
had been with him from the first; conquest had assigned 
him the tenant and the slave; and now, when every man 
required a pledge to the laws for his good conduct, the landless 
men, who wanted the condition of freedom, and whose birth 
was yet not servile, were forced to attach themselves to some 
lord. Their service was half voluntary, for if they disliked it, 
they might change their lord by appeal to the duke;' they 
might even obtain a guarantee from their kinsmen who owned 



1 Ethehed, i.; A. S. Laws, vol. i., p. 281. " That every freeman have a true 
boih," and ** let erery lord have hia honaehold in bia own borh." 

' Allied, 37 ; A. S. Laws, yoL i., p. 87. It was the duty of the kinimen 
to find a lord in the folk-mote for the loidloBB men. — Atliektane, 2 ; A. S. Lavs, 
YoL i., p. 201. Thifl duty they would be careful to perform, aa otherwise they 
were reeponnble for part of the were. 
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land ; but without a patron of some kind they were vagabonds, 
whom any man might lawfully slay as thieves. Having, there- 
fore, to protect and control a number of dependants, it was 
natural that the noble should attempt to withdraw them irom 
the operation of the local courts, in which they had no voice. 
Special jurisdictions were hence created by the side of the 
townships and tithings, but with the mark-worthy difference 
that they were not popular, but aristocratic or feudal.^ Their 
appropriate name was the soke, and the men subject to them 
were soc-men. Their powers were subordinate to the county 
gemots ;* their functions were mixed ; and they have survived 
to the present day, the shadows of ancient feudality, as courts- 
baron for civil matters, and as courts-leet for the original 
frank-pledge purpose, the ordering of the police, by a view of 
the tenantry.^ 

The country, then, being thus divided into little police 
federations or jurisdictions, the next point is to understand 
how justice was administered in criminal cases. One or 
two actual cases will explain the method of procedure. 
During the reign of Ethelred, 995 a.d., three brothers* were 
sitting at a feast in Oxford. Their servant, a man named 
LeoMc, stole a halter; he was suspected, and the property 
found upon him; the owners proceeded to seize him, and the 
brothers defended h\m ; but as the members of the frith-guild 
came up, two of the brothers were slain, while the third and 
Leofric escaped to the sanctuary of St. Helen's, where they 
were watched by their pursuers. "We do not know what 
actually became of them; but their sanctuary would only give 
them a respite of nine days, during which if they could not 
escape, they must make terms with their pursuers by paying the 
were. If they could not pay the were, they would forfeit their 



^ It was seemingly the lord's duty to maintain a recognized police in his 
domain, ^'who may lead those men who desire to seek their own." — ^Edward, 7; 
A. S. Laws, vol. i., p. 163. 

» Cod. Dip., vol. L, p. xlvi. 

3 Blackstone, book iii., chap. 4; book iv., chap. 19. 

* Cod. Dip., 789. 
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freedom/ or, except in "Wessex, if the pursuers preferred it, 
their Kves.* But this case developes a curious feature of early 
English justice. The sheriff of Buckinghain and the town-reeve 
of Oxford, who had probably come up on hearing of a breach of 
the peace, allowed the two slain brothers to be buried in holy 
ground. This was an illegal remission of an important 
part of the penalty, and the duke of the district accordingly 
reported the officers to the king, for neglect of duty. Ethelred, 
however, pardoned them ; and, with characteristic weakness, gave 
^thelwig, the sheriff, a grant of land to compensate him for the 
charge. In this case, where the thieves were slain in open 
breach of the peace, there could be no doubt as to the duty of 
the king's officers. But if any man were slain red hand 
unjustly, and in consequence denied Christian sepulture, his 
kinsmen always had liberty of appeal to a court composed of 
freemen from the neighbourhood, and presided over by the local 
authority. Then if the appeal were sustained, the bishop went 
forth at the head of a solemn procession, with holy water and 
incense, to take the dead man out of his grave and transfer him 
to hallowed earth. The offender in such cases was mulcted in 
a triple fine, which was paid into the bishop's hands.' 

Cases whore the criminal was not taken in the fact, but 
was only suspected, were more complicated. To understand 
them, it must be remembered that circumstantial evidence 
was impossible in early times; the police who could col- 
lect it, the advocates who could arrange it, the court that 
could sift it, were almost as much unknown in the tenth 
century as our chemical and microscopical tests. Two points 
were therefore regarded by the Anglo-Saxon courts as mainly 
decisive : the respective positions of accusers and accused, and 

^ Thej might either be made slaTes or imprisoned. — ^Ethelred, 7, 16 ; A 
S. Laws, Yol. i., p. 333. 

' Judida Giy. Limd., 1; Ine, 5; A. S. Laws, vol. i., pp. 105, 228. But 
mider Edward the Confessor, the criminal was only obliged to make restitution, 
and could not be seized, except by the priest or the church servants. — ^£dw. 
Conf., 8; A. S. Laws, vol. i., p. 445. 

£dw. Conf., 36; A. S. Laws, vol i., p. 460. 

N 
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their characters in the district. The first was estimated by a 
gradnated scale : a thane's word, for instance, was as valuable as 
the assertion of six ceorls; a duke's evidence might outweigh 
that of a whole township.' The question of character was 
decided by the good opinion of the neighbourhood ; the accused 
brought into court a certain number of compui^tors, who swore 
to their belief in his innocence. The advantage of this system 
was that, in the case of ordinary men, it entrusted the question 
of their acquittal to those who would suffer hereafter if they let 
loose a scoundrel upon their village; its disadvantage was, that a 
weak or unpopular man might be crushed for want of Mends, 
and a great man escape by the number of his following. Still 
it win prevent confusion to remember that compm^tors were 
neither witnesses to jfact, nor a jury, nor part of the court ; 
indeed, evidence was commonly given by simple affirmation ; 
and the imposition of an oath on the compurgators was cer- 
tainly not from a disregard to perjury, but because the compur- 
gators were scarcely held to incur any risk of forswearing them- 
selves, in declaring their opinion of the man who had selected 
fliem as his guarantees.^ 

We learn how these principles were applied from a case 
that occurred under Canute. A wife, by a second marriage, 
wishing to secure her husband's affections, administered a 
philtre to him, and afterwards murdered her step-son, and 
buried him privily. ' But trusting that her rank would 



^ OaihB, 18 ; A. S. Laws, vol. i., p. 183. When one Alfiioth challenged pro- 
perty belonging to the monastery of Ramsey, the ealdonnan interrupted the 
case by pledging himself for the truth of the monk's statements. The court, in 
consideration of his high position and character, at once gaTO yerdict for the 
defendant, and dedared all the plaintifiPs property forfeit to the king, as the 
penalty of a vexatious suit. — Hist Bam., Gale, vol. iiL, pp. 416, 417. For a 
similar case in Norman times, see Ghron. Mon. de Abingdon, vol. ii.,p. 229. 

* This, however, would be less applicable to cases in which property was 
oonoemed.— Cod. Dip., 1237. Under the Normans perjury became so common, 
that it was said no man's possessions would be safe but for Ihe duel, whieh 
was a stronger check than oonsoienoe. In civil courts^ however, the oath was 
necessarily as to fact, not as to character. 

> Hist. Bam., Gale, vol. iii., pp. 438-441. 
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place her above saspiGion, she refused to pay the witch who 
had assisted her the sum Coyenanted. The witch in her anger 
went to the bishop and denounced the crime. As the case 
was one in which canonical laws chiefly had been violated, 
by the use of witchcraft, and by murder of a child, who waa 
still in his father's power, the bishop cited husband and wife 
to appear before him. They at first refused to obey, and the 
bishop did not like to insist, as the husband, Thurkill, was a 
Sane of high rank. The matter, however, came to the king's 
ears ; Canute first questioned the accused parties himself, and 
then ordered them to obey the bishop's citation, and clear them- 
selves with compurgators of the crime laid to their charge. The 
trial took place in public, and in the open air, on account of the 
multitude who attended; the bishop took care that it should be 
held in the meadow where the child's body had been con- 
cealed; but it is not clear whether he presided in his own 
right over a special court, or acted in his ordinary capacity as 
joint-president with the sheriff of the county court. To 
give greater solemnity to the proceedings, a deputation from 
the neighbouring convent of Ramsey attended with a box 
of relics. Each of the accused had to bring eleven com- 
purgators, and the woman^s were of her own sex. The 
man, kneeling down, with outstretched hand, first swore to 
his own innocence, and then proceeded to swear to his wife's, 
wishing to save her the necessity of an oath. Here the trial 
was interrupted by a miracle : Thurkill had sworn by his beard, 
and the beard came off in his hand.^ All were now convinced 
of the lady's guilt, but as she still asserted her innocence, the 
bishop ordered the grave of the child, which the witch had 



1 The usual oath-formula would have heen, '^By the Lord, I am guiltless, 
both in deed and cotmml, of the charge of which M. accuses me." And the 
compurgators would then swear, ''By the Lord, the oath is clear and unperjured 
which N. hath sworn." It seems, however, that sometimes, at least in civil 
cases, the old Boman fbrm of swearing was used, by which the man, casting 
away a atone, prayed that ha might be cast out of the city and his estate, if he 
were consciously focswearing hinMlf. — ^Leges Hemici I., v., 29 ; A. S. Laws, 
voL i., p. 611, and note. 
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pointed out, to be opened ; and the murderess confessed her 
crime, and was ordered the appropriate penance. This would 
be to abstain from food as on church fasts, during a term 
of from four to seven years, according to the circumstances 
of the homicide.^ It is important to observe, that if the 
miracle had not occurred, the court would have had to decide 
whether or not the oath of compurgation was sufficient to clear 
the accused. In this case, where public feeling was violently- 
excited, they would probably have declared it inadequate, and 
the ordeal by iron would then have been resorted to. Judg- 
ing from later custom, even those acquitted by the ordeal might 
still be expelled the district, if they were not free from sus- 
picion; but it may be questioned if this applied to any 
landowner who had soc of his own. Modem opinion would 
be scandalized by the oath of compurgation preceding the 
opening of the grave. Yet in fact, however suspicions might 
be confirmed by this verification of the witch's story, it could 
prove nothing more than a murder of which the witch was 
cognizant ; and if the lady's courage had not broken down, 
her oath ought to have outweighed that of her accuser. It is 
probable, however, that under the stroAg excitement of the 
moment, her compurgators would have refused to swear for 
her. In this case she might still have claimed the ordeal.^ 

To commute such a crime as murder for a fine and 
a penance, appears at first sight insufficient. It was the 
result of two principles, each more or less right in itself. 
The Anglo-Saxon state professed to deal only with the secu- 
lar aspects of societj" ; with crime as a moral or religious 
ofibnce it had nothing to do ; it only assessed the losses which 
crime entailed on individuals or the community, and enforced. 



* The term of penance for secret murder was four or seven years ; for secret 
murder by magic, seven years ; and for perjury in a cliurch or on relics, four 
years. In this case, therefore, eleven years' punishment might be inflicted. — 
Ecgb. Conf., 22, 31, 34; A. 8. Laws, vol. ii., pp. 149, 167, 159. 

' Ethelred, ii. ** If he dare not take the oath, let him go to the triple 
ordeal." The principle here affirmed of cases involving property, no doubt 
applied to those in which life was concerned.— A. S. Laws, vol. i., p. 280. 
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or provided for the enforcement, of the penalty. To extirpate 
sin was the duty of the church, and the state assisted it with 
all its prestige and powers. Penance practically was compul- 
sor}% not optional. But the canons forbade priests to take any 
pai't in the shedding of blood, and they had not yet learned to 
evade this provision by handing back the men they had sen- 
tenced to the temporal arm. The punishment of death was 
therefore unknown to the Saxon state, except for treason and 
lese-majesty, or for witchcraft and sacrilege, which followed 
the same analogy.^ It is true there were a number of cases 
in which a man, detected in a crime, or refusing to surrender 
to the law, or having forfeited its protection, might be slain. 
But these are regulations of police rather than of justice. 
Similarly, the notorious thief might be mutilated ; but the 
punishment was probably designed to cripple him in his pecu- 
liar activity, and to designate him as a convict. It is doubtful, 
though the laws speak of prisons, whether during these centu- 
ries there was any place in which a criminal could be confined 
for life. Generally, it may l^e said that the tenour of the 
Anglo-Saxon laws was mercifiil, or at least not bloody. 

Much has been said about the barbarism of commuting 
offences for money punishments. It might be said that it is a 
barbarism which we have not yet outgrown: the rich man 
pays his five poimds at the police-court, while the poor man 
goes away in the van ; even adultery is still matter of assess- 
ment. Yet until offences against life and property were dis- 
tinctly regarded as immoral no less than detrimental, it is 
difficult to see how the state could profess to do anything more 
than aim at prevention and compensation. In Christian times, 
the recognition of sin as a political evil changed the whole aspect 
of the question. But with a half-pagan population, a moral 
change in the laws could not be at once effected ; it was natural 
to leave the punishment for outraged religion to the church. If 
the church could enforce its decrees, could compel abstinence 

1 Alfred, 4, 7 ; Ethdred, vi., 7; tu., 9, 13 ; A. S. Laws, yol. i., pp. 63, 67, 
317, 331, 333. 
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182 OORRECriOKAL POWERS OF THE CHURCH. 

from foody and bcand the offender wiik inSamj, it was certainly 
not inefficient as a coirectional system. And in cases where 
the guilt had been great, it sometiBLes secluded the criminals 
from society, by compelling than to enter a conv^it.^ 



* In the aboenoe of xeooidB of the Anglo-Sazoii law courts, many instancea 
of tlie ezorciae of churdh juriadietiazL are not fixrtlLooiiung ; but aomo caoi lie 
produced. In the case of Thurkill above given, *' vir de reatu perjurii, mulier de 
culpd homicidii solemnis pa;nam pssnitentis ezceperunt" — Gale, vol. ilL, 
p. 441. Dunstan forced a nobleman, who had made an uncanonical marriage, 
and bought a pardon from Rome, to do penance before a synod. — Anglla Sacra, 
vol. ii., p. 215. By the cuitom of Lewea, '^rex habet hominem adoltenmi, 
archiepiBcopus feminam.'' At Ouildford, " quandam viduam cujua erat domua 
accepit prepodtus villa), et ideo misit episcopus demum illam in suo manerio." 
— Gale, vol. iii., p. 762. This forfeitore of the dower was the enforcement of 
a church canon, by which the widow was not to mairy within a year of her 
husband's deatL— £cg. Excep., 118 ; A. 8. Laws, voL iL, p. 114. A man who 
perjured himself was to enter a monastery; onc'^vrho killed his Irinayn^Ti or a 
priest, to go to Rome. — ^Paen. Ecg., lib. ii., 24 ; lib. iv., 6 ; A. S. Laws, vol. ii., 
pp. 193, 205. This binary theory of justice is well expressed by the ooimcil of 
Enham (c. 50.) '' He who, anywhere, henceforth shall corrupt just laws, either 
of God or of men, let him strictly make bdt for it, in whatever manner is fitting, 
as well with divine b6t, as with secular correction."— A. S. Laws, vol. i., p. 820. 
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AJCGLO-SAXON CIVIL LAW. 

BOKAN0-BR1TI8H OHiaU.CTER OF THE CITIB8. — ^MUKICIPAL OBOA.NIZATI0K AND 

I^WB SEBITBD FBOM THS &0BC4NB. TENUBE8 OV LAND AND BIOHTB OF 

BBaVBST. — ACTIONS FOB LAND. — ftALBS OF CKATTELS KBGULATBD AS 
PUBLIC CONTBACTS.— PBOPEBTY DfBUBBD BT THB STATE.— PBINCIPLB OF 
MUTUAL IN8UBANCB IN THE PBIVATE GUILDS. — ^ANGLO-SAXON AND WEMH 
C0NTBABT8. 

While th€ ooimtiy districts of England received a new orga- 
nization from their Saxon occupiers, the still numerous towns 
which had not been stormed and destroyed, remained in posses- 
sion of their old franchises, and only paid a quit*>rent to their 
conquerors. Even where a portion of the Saxons clustered to- 
gether, instead of spreading over the country, they do not seem 
to have entered within the old walls ; neither the splendour of 
Boman civilization, nor the neighbourhood of a large Bomanic 
population, would have suited them ; they settled down under 
roo& of their own rearing, defended by a few earthworks and 
a ditch, on some rising ground near the great cities and high- 
ways. In the course of one «r two centuries, these British and 
Saxon townships would no doubt everjrwhere be fused into new 
cities. Meanwhile, the framework of municipal government, 
the laws affecting property and trade, the customs of local 
taxation, even r^ulations for building and burial, continued to 
bear the impress of their Boman origin. The corrupt language 
of the provincials, differing in every district, and without a 
literature of its own, gave way before the more uniform dialect 
of the dominant race, though several hundred words, in the three 
or four thousand which exhaust the needs of ordinary life, attest 
the intennarriages of the conquered people with their conquerors. 
But laws and habits of thought are longer-lived than speech. 
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164 BOMAN AND SAXON MUNICIPALITIES. 

A Roman oolonia or mimicipium had consisted pretty 
generally of two main classes, the servile, and the free, who 
might by courtesy be called the self-goyeming. The free, if 
they were well-bom or prosperous, might become decuriones, 
or common councilmen of their city, and in this capacity 
they elected magistrates, the prffifectus, duumvir, or duum- 
viri, and their assessors or subordinates, from their own 
ranks. Under Roman rule, the police of the cities was 
maintained by men set apart for the purpose. This in- 
stitution was supplanted under the Saxons by the moro 
congenial frank-pledge system, and except perhaps in the case 
of the kings, who might, like Edwin, maintain a small body of 
police, the preservation of the peace became the duty of the 
citizens at large, who were divided into tithings and hundreds 
at some unknown period. The degraded dignity of the decu- 
riones had now. come to embrace every member of the tithing ; 
the duties of the inferior magistracy had been chiefly restricted 
to matters affecting property ; and under the new name of probi 
homines, or good men, they were now elected to attest the differ- 
ent acts of bargain and sale. The prsefectus, or burh-gerefa, 
was rather a royal than a civic officer ; representing, no doubt, 
in the first instance, the intrusive Saxon element, and seeing 
that the king's dues were collected. But by the analogy of the 
scir-gerefa, it was also his place to look after the safety of the 
walls, and the organization of the militia. like the mayor of 
Anglo-Norman times, he was probably elected by the citizens, 
and confirmed by the king. His term of office in Roman and 
Norman, and it is likely therefore in Saxon times, was for a 
year.^ 

Naturally, there are few traces in the Anglo-Saxon laws 
of those peculiar powers which the aediles and other municipal 
officers exerdsed. Some offices no doubt died out; others 
were transacted noiselessly. A few vestiges remain, however. 



* The correspondence of the Saxon to the Roman municipal ranks was, I 
believe, first pointed out bj Mr. Wright in a highly suggestive paper on Muni- 
cipal Privileges. — ^Archseologia, vol. zxxii. 
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TRACES OF ROMAN MUNICIPAL ORGANIZATION. 185 

of the civic polity inherited fix)m the Bomans. Thcf duty of 
repairing walls and bridges, was a burden attached to all 
property, fix)m which it could only be relieved by a decree of 
the state, whether Boman or English. It is clear that the 
walls in question were those of cities; and the tact that in 
Anglo-Saxon charters this obligation is invariably noticed 
or implied, shows how completely municipal the organization 
of Britain had been.^ In the reign of Athelstane, a time was 
fixed in the spring of every year for the performance of this 
duty. The obligation to bury the dead beyond the city walls 
existed at least as late as the time of Augustine.^ Again, the 
privilege of local mints, which the different cities enjoyed, if 
not immediately derived from the Romans, must at least have 
dated from the short period of British independence. 

It is dif&cult to state positively whether the laws affecting 
the possession and transfer of property, were derivedfrom Roman 
tradition, or formed spontaneously during the growth of the 
English commonwealth. The analogies of the two systems 
are, however, very great ; probably many of them arose from 
similar circumstances, but were afterwards modelled to a more 
exact conformity, by men whose culture had been chiefly 
Latin. The Saxon folc-land is the Latin ager publicus ; the 
reserve of land, which the E^te keeps for friture wants, and 
which it cannot properly alienate from itself, except for a 
time. Distinguished from this is the ager privatttSy the share 
of the citizen in the first instance, when the spoils were divided 
after conquest. If he has full property in this {dominium), he 
may lease it out to his neighbour as gafol-land (possessio), or 
sell it. The act of sale in England, as in Rome, was at first 



1 By Just Novel., 1 31, c. 5, the clergy, who had been exempted under Constan- 
tine, irere again compelled to take part in tiie itineris stemendi aut pontinm 
sdificii yel reparationiB opus. The Pontis et Arcis instauratio, brycg and burh- 
b6t, 18 oonpled in Anglo-Saxon law with the fyrd or expeditio, the duty of 
military seryice, which I think is certainly not of Boman, though it may be of 
municipal as well as of Saxon origin. 

2 8t Augustine himself was buried out of Canterbury, on the Dover road. — 
Stanley's Memorials of Canterbury, p. 24 ; Bede, H. £., lib. L, o. 88. 
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by verbal contract andsymbols, before witnesses; a flta£^ a horn, 
a twig, or a piece of turf represented a property, before writtoi 
contracts were in use ; and often aooompanied the written deed 
afterwards.^ From the hud that it could be transferred by a 
written instrument, private property came commonly to be 
called boc-land, as distinguished from the folc-land, whidi, 
even in later times, when the institution had been encxoachfid 
upon, could only be granted away — ^in the first instance, at least 
— with the sanction of the witan. But the right to boc-land 
was not necessarily absolute; it might be limited by a sort of 
entail upon the family ; and in this case the occupier could not 
lease it away from them, and probably could not dispose of it' 
What property could strictly be called his own is a little 
doubtful. I incline to think that all inherited land belonged, 
like the share of the original colomst, to the &mily, and 
that on the death of the head, it was equally divided among 
all males. But in the caae of personalty, or of estates 
acquired during the testator's lifetime, it would seem that the 
right of bequest was acknowledged, and practised pretty much 
without limitation, except, of cotu-se, that it could not bar any 
claims upon the property. In the case of a great man, the 
will was commonly made in the presence of the witan, as much, 
I think, for ike sake of witnesseii^ as because the bequeathal of 
folc-land would require a guarantee from the state, if the right 
to dispose of it had been left doubtful. A certain preference to 
sons over daughters, and to elder over younger sons, is percep- 
tible in the wills of the great landowners. But the realty 
of a man who died intestate, was divided equally among his 

^ Plactdt milu banc paginam condere et una cum cespite teme predictss 
tradere tibi. — Cod. Dip., 114. 

3 Alfred, 41; A. S. Laws, Yd. i., p. 89. Land might be tied up to almost any 
extent, especiallj if reyersion to amonastery was in question. Thus we find luid 
partly giyen, partly sold, to Eanwolf for himself and three heirs, with reversion 
to Stretford monasteiy. — God. D^k, 314. Under Canute, a Bane triea to recall 
ahasty sale of land, on the plea that he cannot prejudice his heirs. — ^Hist Bam., 
c. S6 ; Gale, yol. iii., p. 442. Osbem says of Ode's father, a Danish noUeman, 
''jus hereditatis quod ad ilium lege primogenitcrnm yonire dehebat, suhtrahit" — 
Ang. Sacra, vol. ii., p. 76. 
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sons; eren the unmanied daugfaieiB were in all likdihood 
excluded from any flfaiire in it^ The tradition of modem timeSy 
that a son must be disinherited with a shilling to show that he 
was not forgotten, has probably been derived from a Boman origi- 
nal. Bat Ettle customs of this sortcaonot be pressed; Augas- 
tine or Yicarins may have imported them. Our marriage laws 
are very Boman, but were no doubt introduced by canonistBy not 
copied from civil practice. It is curious that in England a will 
might be made by word of mouth, before witnesses, as easily as 
by a deed. The reason, no doubt, was a just suspicion that docu- 
ments might be forged, and that foi^eries would be less easy of 
detection by unlettered and imcritical judges than perjuries.' 
How an action for land was conducted, we cannot now 

' Si quia pater-fimiiliM oasu aliqoo sine testameiito obierit piiori mter ae 
hereditatem pateraam seqnaliter dividaat . For pueri, the French yeraion reads lee 
enfans. — Qui. Oonq., 34 ; A. S. Laws, vol. i., p. 481 . The Kentish custom of gavel- 
kind is said to have been the practice of the county before the Norman conquest, 
oonfinned by special &vour to the men of Kent By the custom of Hereford, 
the property of a man who died intestate escheated to the crovn.— Consoeta- 
dines, Gale, vol. iil., p. 769. As late as Henry I.'s time, the eldest son only 
inherited the fief; boc-land was held to belong to the family; and acquired 
property might be disposed of at pleasure. — ^Leges Hen. I"^ , Izx., 21 ; A. 8. 
Iawb, voL i., p. 575. 

' A son having impleaded his mother before the county court, a deputation 
was despatched to receive her answer; in her anger she disinherited him, and 
declared a kinswoman her sole legatee of ''land and gold, gown and dress." 
The deputation reported the answer; judgeooient tothateiFect was given in fiivonr 
of the kioswoman's husband, and a record of the judgement ordered to be made. 
— Cod. Dip., vol. i., p. cix. A nuncupative will on a death-bed is recorded in 
the Domesday of Worcestershire. — Gonsuetudines, Gale, vol. iii., p. 768. Under 
Henry II., Hamo Blund, of Bury-St. -Edmund's, made a will by word of mouth, 
in presence only of his two legatees, and a priest. Sampson, abbot of St. 
Edmund's, and some time justice in Eyre, declared it informal, on the ground 
that the ecclesiastical superior had not been informed, and forced the heirs to 
agree to a new disposition of the property. — Chron. Joe. de Brak, pp. 67, 68. 
Here, however, the real objection seems to have been tbat the transaction had 
been unduly private. The Coundl of Cashel, 1 172 a.d., decreed that wills were 
to be made in presence of the oonfeBSor and neighbours, and the personalty 
divided into three parts : one for the children, one for the wife, and one for tha 
buzial expenses. — ^Wilkins, voL i., p. 473. This, no doubt, represents Tgngli«1i 
usage ; and shows that in the twelflh century (he power of bequest was singu- 
larly Umited by custom. 
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determine with any certainty. Judging from later analogy, we 
shotdd say that in the absence of public prosecutors, the 
individual was .bound in the first place to take his own remedy, 
and enter forcibly upon any property that was unjustly with- 
held from him. If again dispossessed, he would bring the 
question before the county coui-t, or, if a noble, before the 
witau, or, if it were church property, before the synod.^ The 
two parties would then bring forward their compurgators, 
and the case would probably be referred to a sort of committee 
or jury, composed of men from the district, who were Kkely to 
know the land-marks. A prescription of thirty years' occupancy 
{longissimi temporis possessioY was a bar to any recovery of 
the estate impleaded. In the procedures there seems to have 
been a certain looseness ; we read of a deputation waiting upon 
a great lady to receive her answer, and we find the lawgivers 
trying, probably with as little eflfect as in later times, to fix a 
term in which suits should be ended.^ But the limits of land 
were defined with scrupulous accuracy, and a register of decisions 
and deeds was kept in the superior courts/ 

How chattels were bought, sold, and reclaimed, may be 
gathered from full and authentic notices. There were guilds 
of merchants and artizans, which congregated in the same 
quarters of their respective cities, in its Tanner, FeUmonger, 
and Flesher Streets, and enjoyed the monopoly of their re- 
spective branches of industry. In spite of the English names 
under which we know them, it is pretty certain that they only 
continued the old Boman collegia of the trades, with perhaps 

> Cod. Dip., 104, 184, 1237. 

' Cod. Dip., 184, triginta annifl et eo amplius. This prescription of thirty yean 
for secular, and forty for ecclesiastical property, barred any daim, even thon^^ 
founded upon fraud or violence in the tenant impleaded. It belongs to the times 
before Justinian. — Sandars's Institutes of Justinian, pp. 236, 237. Mr. Long 
observes that under Constantine, a period of thirty or forty years — ^for it seems 
that the time was not quite settled — was to be considered as sufficient for a 
pnescriptio. — Diet of Antiquities, p. 789. 

3 ** In the hundred, as in any other gemot, we ordain that folc-right be pro- 
nounced in every suit, and that a termbe fixed when it shall be fulfilled." — ^Edgar, 
7; A. 8. Laws, vol. i., p. 261. 

* Bee above, p. 187, note 2. 
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ALL SALES WITNESSED. 199 

somewhat lai^r powers for the protection of native industry. 
To effect this object, and prevent all possibility of ifraud, 
every purchase had to be made in public and before wit- 
nesses ; the very intention of purchase had to be declared to a 
man's neighbours, before he went to buy anything at a distance ; 
and if an unexpected purchase were mside on a journey, the 
buyer was bound to legalize it by a declaration to the township 
on his return.^ A sort of cordon was drawn around the great 
cities, at a distance of some three miles ; between this and the 
city wall, no transaction could be legally made; and business 
was thus confined to the market, or at least to the street. A 
foreigner was not allowed to retail his wares. These laws were 
especially vexatious in the case of butcher's meat, which had 
to be bought continually, and which every one tried to buy 
at Christmas-tide. But by the letter of Anglo-Saxon law, a pur- 
chaser who could not prove that he had bought in market-overt, 
was compelled to give up the article challenged, and could not 
recover against the vendor. He even had to satisfy the good 
men (probi homines) whom the city appointed to warrant 
and inspect sales, that he was not himself a suspicious character. 
In the case of gold or silver plate, which might have been stolen 
from a church, the salesman who had no witnesses to his original 
purchase, might be imprisoned on suspicion, till he obtained bail.* 
It is probable that the " good men " witnessed debts as well as 
sales. But the recovery of a disputed debt was transacted in the 
county court ; an acknowledgement once made there, ensured a 
verdict against the debtor ; and any attempt to evade payment 
was punished by forfeiture of as much again as he owed.' 

It is curious to observe how Bentham's doctrine that the 
state is bound to insure the property of its subjects, was literally 



' Edgar, 6, 7; A. S. Laws, vol. i., p. 261. 

* Edw. Conf., 38, 39, Libertas Ciyitatum ; Ethelred, iii., 8 ; A. S. Laws, 
vol. i., pp. 297, 461-464. 

3 Alfred, 22 ; A. S. Laws, vol. i., p. 77. Mr. Thorpe understands this to mean 
that the plaintiff having once declared a debt, was bound to prosecute his claim 
in open court. The words will, I believe, bear either sense, but that which I have 
given them seems most in harmony with Anglo-Saxon custom. 
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sqppliad by the Anglo-Saxons. A man who found his cattle gone, 
was bound to pfroye> by pointing out the track, that they had 
been stolen from the place in which he left them ; i^ negligently 
trusting in the frith-guild's vigilance, he had allowed them to 
stray on the commons, not only without a guard, but without 
inspection irom time to time, he could not recover agamst the 
tithing. When the loss was notified, and the track pointed 
oat, the guild was bound to follow up the quest, till they either 
found the thie( or arrived at the boxmdary of another guild. 
In this latter case, the hue and cry was passed on ; and, in 
theory, might lead all over England, till the property was re- 
covered, or till compensation was made by the thief or by the 
guild within whose limits the guilty spoor had stopped.^ Of 
course it was comparatively easy to track cattle. In the case 
of smaller animals, and of chattels that might be carried away,- 
it is natural to presume that the owner would be required to 
give more positive proof of having lost them. Except in the 
cases of a few great lords, property of all kinds, whether plate 
or poultry, would be small in amount ; and the hct of former 
possession would be easily proved. 

The punishments for theft were very uncertain, the general 
principles being, that property might be protected by its owner 
at any cost ; but further, as in murd^, that the simple offence 
might be commuted for a fine. Hence the thief taken with 
the mainour mi^t be killed, if he were over fifteen, by the 
injured man ; ^ but he might also ransom his life by payment 
of a fluctuating sum. Latterly, the laws became more severe ; 
and mider Edgar, a theft supported by perjury, was to be 
punished with death.^ A man who would not stand his trial, 
was outlawed.^ He then, in common paiiance, wore the wolfs 
head, and lay at the mercy of any man to be slain with bill or 

^ Judicia Giy. Lund., -viii ; A. S. Laws, yoL i., pp. 237-239. It is 
note- worthy that an estate was Bometunes exempted from the duty of following 
up the hue and cry.—Cod. Dip., 260, 300. 

2 Athektane, v., 12 ; A. 8. Laws, yol. i., pp. 241-243. 

3 Edgar, s. 11 ; A. S. Laws, yol. i., p. 277. 

« Ethelred, i., 1 ; A. S. Laws, yoL L, pp. 281-283. 
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bow. All these penalties were of cour^ independent of the 
jac^;ement of ihe cknrchy which panished theft with fasts and 
oensnresy as a sin against God. 

Bat theft and murder were not the only chances against 
which the Anglo-Saxon insured himself. The chances of fire/ 
the equally onerous expenses of trayel, the legal fines in cases of 
nxdntentional guilt, the cost of burial, and masses for the dead, 
were all expenses which came within the scope of a guild. The 
system was probably deyeloped from a Roman origin; the 
tendency of the trade colleges to become clubs (hetaBriae) had' 
always been viewed with suspicion by the emperors ; ^ and the 
curious combination of festive meetings with the duty of bury- 
ing the dead, and with the worship of the gods, meets us in 
Italy before the Anglo-Saxon name was breathed in Europe.^ 
There can be no doubt, however, that the Roman assurance 
system, as we may call it, coalescing with the Saxon police or 
firank-pledge system, produced results on an enlarged and im- 
portant scale. Unions of two slightly difierent kinds became 
general. Men of a particular class would join together, 
like the thanes of Cambridgeshire, for mutual support in the 
courts of law ; ' or, like the weavers of London, to maintain the 
privileges of their craft against interlopers. Sometimes an ex- 
change of good offices would be made ; and a guild of priests 
would give their prayers in return for the secular services of a 
guild of saddlers.^ But besides all this, the whole community 

> Trajaif 8 praliibition to Pliny to fonnd a college of smitbB, who wen to 
act 80 firemen, liaa been too much, dwelt upon. He giyes as his reason the spe- 
cial condition of Bithynia; but no doubt such corporations were suspicious 
Hetsariffi quamris breves fient. — ^Plin., ISpist. z., 42, 43. 

s ICr. Kenriclc, in his Koman Sepulchral Inscriptions, has giren the rules of 
a college of the Goltores Diana) et Antinoi, who were also a burial club. Every 
member presented an amphora of good wine; paid about fifteen shillings 
entrance-money, and a fee of twopence a month. The club was to meet once a 
month. A number of rules provided for the maintenance of order and good 
fellowship ; regulated the expenses at ftmends ; and the fees of the delegates 
who attended them. 

* HaDam's Middle Ages, vol. iii., p. 23. 

* The saddlers of London did this with the canons of St. Martin's. — ^Madox 
Fixma Burgi., chap, i., sec. 9. 
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192 COALESCENCE OF GUILDS INTO A CORPORATION. 

of citizens in a town came gradually to r^ard itself as a body 
politic, punishing the unruly, supporting the sick and poor, dis- 
tributing the chances of life among all the citizens, even col- 
lecting the debts of its members, and uniting to perform the 
offices of religion.^ So complete a combination as this, was 
of course late in its developement, and rare ; but it may be 
given as the ideal of citizen life toward which Anglo-Saxon 
society was tending. More perfect than the private guilds, it 
in one instance at least suppressed them, and apportioned their 
property among the new municipality, with a r^ard to vested 
interests. But whether a town consisted of one or of many 
guilds, is unimportant. What is essential, is to remember 
that life and property were not secured to the Anglo-Saxon 
by the state, but by the loyal xmion of his free fellow-citi- 
zens ; that honour and courage were expected from neighbours, 
as readily as, among ourselves, from the police ; and that free 
co-operation secured the weak from the strong, provided for 
the destitute or orphan, and mitigated the ruinous losses 
against which no care can provide. The system may have 
been, must have been, imperfect in its workings. But the 
question is not merely one of material results; it is rather 
of moral education ; and I believe the Saxon guilds are 
unmatched in the history of their times as evidences of 
self-reliance, of mutual trust, of patient self-restraint, and 
of orderly love of law among a young people. 

It is interesting to contrast the Welsh expedient for en- 
forcing justice where it was withheld with the Saxon frank- 
pledge system. The laws ascribed to Dyvnwal Moelmud* 
legalize, so to speak, the right of insurrection. In minor cases 
of wrong, a special commissioner is to reverse the decisions of 
the local magistracy. But where the king or his judges are 
the offenders, or in any other case "where law cannot be 

> See the statutes of Berwick-upon-Tweed. — ^Wilda's Gilden-Wesen, pp. 366- 
386. 

3 Welsh Laws, toI. ii., p. 499. The date of these laws is yery uncertain, 
hut does not affect the argument. Their present form may he spurious ; hut 
suhstantiaUy they no douht represent primitlye Welsh ideas on justice. 
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obtained to afford clear and permanent right," the head of the 
family was entitled to demand justice for his clansmen, and by 
bringing into court the oaths of three hundi'ed qualified men, 
could reverse the decision of the supreme courts. We only 
know that this abstract right existed, and cannot pronounce 
in what way it was practically applied. But two points in it 
are remarkable. The strong family feeling of the Kelts dis- 
plays itself in the substitution of the " chief of kindred " 
for the hundred or tithing-man. "The session of emer- 
gency," as it is called, is characteristic of an impulsive rather 
than of an orderly race ; it resembles the lynch law which has 
been derived from Gralway, and recals the contrast of French 
progress by revolutionary movements with the slow, constitu- 
tional, onward march of English liberty. Clearly, differences 
of race can be dated back to the earliest historical institu- 
tions. 
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XVIII. 

THE ANGLO-SAXON COMMONWEALTH. 

GROWTH, EIGHTS, AND REVENUE OF ROYALTY.— FXJNCTIONB OF THE WITAN. 

GROWTH OF FEUDALISM. — ^THB ROMAN AND ANGLO-SAXON FAMILY. — GROWTH 
OP VILLBINAOE. — LOC.IL TENURES. — ^NATURE OF ANGLO-SAXON LIBERTY. — 
SOCIETY, FOOD, AMUSEMENTS, AND DRESS IN THE ANGLO-SAXON TIMES. 

The importance of royalty was sensibly increased in England 
by the events of the seventh, eighth, and ninth centuries, and 
by the fusion of Roman with Saxon ideas. The change in the 
ceremony of coronation would alone indicate this : the old king 
had been lifted up on a shield, and carried three times round 
the ranks of his shouting warriors, while a sacrifice was offered 
up ; the king of later times received a sword as head of the 
host, a crown as chief judge, a sceptre in token of royaltj-, 
and a rod for the chastisement of evil-doers.^ Once invested, 
the king's first duty was to ride round the limits of his domin- 
ions, confirm the local customs, and receive in return the 
homage of his new subjects. At twelve years old, every 
male was compelled to take the oath of allegiance, whoso 
breach, by Alfred's laws, was punished by death. The theory 
of Anglo-Saxon justice was that every man should endea- 
vour to right himself before he applied to the king for re- 
dress. But as provinces of different origin, with dissimilar 
local customs, were imited under one sovereignty, applications 
to the supreme power became more and more frequent ; the 
number of royal commissioners was multiplied ; their fimctions 
were extended ; and writs were introduced to transfer causes 
from the local courts to their cognizance.* 

1 Grimm's Bechts-Alterthumer) pp. 234-237 ; Silver's Anglo-Saxon Corona- 
tion Service, pp. 6-8. See, howeyer, Flor. Wig., vol. i., p. 173, and elao- 
where, " levavere in regem." 

3 Kemble's Saxona in England, vol. ii., chap. ii. 
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The rights, limitations, and feudal relations of English, 
royalty, were very complex. All public property was vested 
in tliG Anglo-Saxon king ; grants of folc-land required his pre- 
vious sanction ; rivers and roads were imder his jurisdiction, 
and offences there committed against the peace were offences 
against the king ; treasure-trove, by a just analogy, belonged 
to the sovereign.^ These rights, to which Roman law has no 
parallel, are no doubt based on the facts of original conquest. 
To the chief, as representative of the tribe, accrued all that the 
individual could not claim. Whether the king was punishable 
for crimes against the law is doubtful ; we never hear of blood- 
money being exacted from an English king, and Edgar's 
penance was of course canonical ; Canute once, indeed, paid a 
were-gild, but it was for the special offence of having killed a 
guild-brother. If the sovereign was really irresponsible, the 
worst precedent of Roman law was paralleled, if not imi- 
tated, in his case ; and, with even greater stringency, the 
rights of the English, treasury could be barred by no prescrip- 
tion, while four years were sufficient against, the imperial fiscus.^ 
The king's revenue was derived from several sources. He in- 
herited crown-lands, distinct at once from the folc-land, and 
from his own private property ; his officers received the cus- 
toms ; the Roman abuse of purveyance was retained in England, 
and gradually extended to the king's officers, to his retinue, and 

^ Grimm's Bechts-Alterthiimer, pp. ^47-250; Leges Edw. Conf., s. 14 ; Leges 
Henrid I'"^ , cap. x. ; A. S. Laws, vol. i., pp. 448, 518, 519. As the fee of the 
soil had in theory been derived from the sovereign, treasure-trove belonged to 
him. 

* The nuUnm tempus occnrrit regi, is, I beUeve, immemorial in English law. 
As early as the time of Henry II., it was held that the crown could recover 
lands unjustly severed from its domain after any lapse of time. — Dial de Scac., 
Ub. ii., cap. 10. On the other hand, bona vacantia, i.e.y the goods of persons 
dying without succession, could be acquired by prescription under Boman law, 
until they were reported to the flscus. — Sandars's Institutes of Jusdnian, lib. 
ii«, tit. 6. ** By four years' possession the exchequer is barred to seize forfeited 
goods ; and if the exchequer sells or gives to a private person, his title upon the 
mere delivery is unquestionable ; but the injured person has his remedy against 
the exchequer if he sues in time.''~Code, lib. 7, tit 37, 1 and 2 ; quoted in a 
New Institute of the Civil Law, p. 108. 
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to his posts ;* tlie money of the wiht-gilds went to the king ; 
the estates of those who died intestate and without heirs, 
escheated to him; succession dues might be claimed from 
the estates of all followers f and a custom of voluntary presents 
from his gesith, was gradually reduced to a tax on certain 
stated occasions.* Of these sources of revenue, much of course 
remabed in the hands of the different reeves (gerefiEin) as their 
fees. Out of the surplus, the king maintained his court, enter- 
tained strangers, paid his judicial commissioners, and contri- 
buted to public works. The church, the army, the fleet, the 
police, the poor-rates, the walls, bridges, and highways of the 
country, were all local expenses, defrayed by tithes, by personal 
service, or by contributions among the guilds. 

Enough has been said to show that Anglo-Saxon kingship 
differed essentially from modem royalty in any European 
state. Viewed as proprietorship, it possessed more absolute and 
vexatious rights, than could now be enforced anj^where ; but 
it played a most insigniflcant part in what we consider the func- 
tions of government. These, while the tribe was still composed of 
<>nly a few warriors, had been exercised by all in common, under 
royal presidency. As the smaller kingdoms were absorbed, it 
became inconvenient for the freemen to attend a distant gemot; 
the lapse of years increasing their numbers, had in many ways 
diminished their importance ; and a muster of all who were 
strictly privileged, would have been in Athelstane's times a mul- 
titudinous rabble, incapable of transacting business. The witan 
came therefore to consist of the ealdormen and prelates of 
the kingdom, with a few of the leading clergy and thanes, who 
mustered in greater or less numbers, as the questions to be 
debated were more or less critical; neither summoned nor 
elected, but with some imdefined imprescriptible right to 
attend. Whatever privileges had been exercised by their an- 

^ For a striking example of Koman pnrreyanoe, see Pliny, Epist is., 33^ 
Canute's LawB,8. 70; A. 8. Laws, vol. i., p. 413. 

' Canute's Laws, 71 ; A. 8. Iawb, yoL i., p. 413. 

3 Grimm's Eechts-Alterthumer, pp., 245, 246. These were finally settled 
in Magna Charta. 
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oestors, the first conquering srmj, were claimed by the Saxon 
witan: the rights of making peace or war, and foreign 
alliances, would naturally belong to those most interested 
in these questions ; it was theirs to sanction grants of folo- 
land, for folc-land was their reserve of property, kept back 
from the first division; they guarded the old customs, and 
enacted laws for new necessities, which were then promulgated 
in their name and in the king's; in cases concerning its 
own members, the witan was the great court of appeal ; it 
secured them from abuses of justice, by watching the inflic- 
tion of fines, and administering the estates of those who 
died childless and intestate ; in cases of great national emer- 
gency, the witan could impose a general tax. In theory, 
it was more powerful than our own parliament, for peace 
and war and questions of alliance are now in the hands of 
the crown, and the judicial fonctions of the witan have been 
divided between independent courts and the upper house. 
But farther, the witan, to use our modem phraseology, might 
resolve itself into a committee on church matters, which were 
probably left pretty much to the bishops and abbots. By these 
sjmods, questions of church doctrine and discipline were decided, 
the mode of raising and distributing the church revenues was 
regulated, and matters involving church property were adjusted 
" before the saints." They even claimed the right of appointing 
to vacant sees ; ^ of the pope there was as yet no question, except 
to decide between two disputants, or to give the pallium as a 
matter of ceremony ; but the king was a dangerous rival, whose 
chaplain was commonly a successfril applicant for preferment. 
Still, when every allowance has been made for the influence of 
the king, as the richest and most powerful man in the kingdom, 
it is dear that the Anglo-Saxon government was not so much 
royal as aristocratic; and that aristocracy was elastic. The 
captain of men, the successful merchant, the scholar, might all 
rise out of any position but slavery, and in the natural order 



1 Bridferdi mentions that Dnnstan was appointed biahop of London by the 
-witan.— Acta Sanctorum, Mai. 19. 
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198 GROWTH OF FEUDALISM. 

of tilings might become by their own worth rulers of the 
land.^ 

The tendency of the times everywhere was to feudalism, 
and England shared it with the continent. The main features 
of feudalism are service for reward, distinct at once from 
independence and from the loss of liberty; the interde- 
pendence of rank upon rank in a gradually-ascending scale ; 
and, by a remote analogy, the extension of the ideas of 
service and obligation to estates. It is easy to see how 
feudalism began. The soldier who had received his hide of 
land at the first partition of territory, and settled down on 
it as an independent yeoman, found himself in a position of 
freedom which he had never enjoyed before, but also isolated 
from the support of his comrades. In a town or its neighbour- 
hood he would naturally become member of a guild, but in the 
country it would be safer to attach himself to the service of 
the nearest lord. Even if the first settlers did not do this, 
their descendants, starving on shares of the divided property, 
would sooner or later be driven to it. Receiving from their 
lord the costly defensive armour which they could not purchase 
for themselves, they were bound in theory to restore the pro- 
perty at their death ; and the exaction of these heriots had 
become a constant source of oppression by the time of Canute. 
It even seems that when the vassal died intestate, the lord 
sometimes claimed to succeed to his property, but this was 
only allowable when he left no widow or family.* Moreover, 
the right which the Roman emperors asserted to interfere in 
the marriages of their subjects, was probably claimed, though 
not often exercised, by the Anglo-Saxon kings. ^ Add to 
all this the territorial jurisdiction of the great lords, and 
the necessity for every man to find a guarantee for his good 

> Kemble's Saxons in England, vol ii, chap. 6. 

2 Laws of Canute, 70, 78 ; A, S. Laws, voL i., pp. 413, 414. 

* Grimm's Rechts-Alterthiuner, pp. 436-438. He quotes a passage from 
Lactantius, (De Mortibus Persecutor, cap. 38,) of the Emperor Maximin : Hunc 
jam induzerat morem ut nemo uzorem sine permissu ejus duceret. See also 
Kemble's Saxons in England, toI. ii., pp. 96-98. 
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conduct, and it will be seen that the essentials of feudalism 
existed in England long before the Norman conquest. The 
difference was that it had not as yet been made universal ; 
there was still- breathing-space outside it for a few freemen ;^ 
the subject had not yet confounded the idea of attachment to 
his chief with that of reverence for the laws ; reUgion was not 
yet coloured with the conceptions of lordship and vassalage. 
Whether society could have developed itself without feudalism, 
is now a mere speculation ; if anywhere, itought to have done 
so in England. Unhappily, Alfred and all our kings preferred 
the convenience of dealing with heads of communities to en- 
forcing obedience from their inemy subjects separately, and in 
their desire to organize, they destroyed the personal freedom of 
the individual. 

It may seem the fondest of speculations to connect Anglo- 
Saxon feudalism with anything Roman. The relation of 
chief and vassal belongs to a certain stage of society ; we know 
that gesith existed in the time of Tacitus ; and all the inci- 
dents of the connection might perhaps be naturally evolved 
from the honour and discipline which these relations imply. 
Yet, remembering that the Germanic conquerors of Europe occu- 
pied provinces the customs of which were borrowed from Roman 
law, and where the clergy were canonists and notaries, it is 
difficult not to think that the conception of the Roman family 
was often applied in our legal practice to what seemed similar 
ties. . Both in Rome and in England the state took as its unit, 
not the natural dan of blood relations, but an artificial com- 
pound, bound together by its head, the man responsible to the 
state.^ The English, like the Roman father, was entrusted with 
the police and justice of his household up to a certain point, 
and answerable for it to the law. He could not divest him- 



^ This twofold diyiflioii existed eyen after Anglo-Saxon times. ** Centuiie 
Tel hundreta in decanias yel decimas et dominonua plegios distinguuntur." — 
Leges Heniici I"^ , yi-, 1 ; A. S. Laws, yol. i., p. 512. But the spirit of the local 
institutions was changed by the conquest. 

> For a fuller statement of this principle, see Maine's Ancient Law, pp. 
188, 184. 
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self of that responsibility ; bnt he was repaid for his duties by 
a power, which only Christianity restrained, over the liberties 
of wife, children, and slaves ; and by certain rights in cases of 
succession over the properties of his kin on- the spear-side 
(cognati-agnati), and of his ge^th (dientes). The English was 
the less elaborate of the two systems. I know of nothing answer- 
ing to the right by which a Roman jEather, returned from cap- 
tivity, might annul all contracts which his representative had 
made.^ Again, the position of women was slightiy different : 
the Anglo-Saxon woman, not bringing a dowry, but receiving 
a dower and a " morgen-gabe,"* the husband, who had bought 
her, as it were, might recover against the kin if she incurred 
a fine at law. But, on the other hand, the Englishman gained 
in the devotion and discipline of his gesith : they fought for 
him in battle, and swore for him in the courts of law, with a 
hearty allegiance transcending all bonds of dientship, and 
ultimately even the obligations of the church sacraments.^ 

But besides the military tenants, thanes, or gesith, there 
were many semi-servile classes of men who owed duty to a 
lord, or who lived upon land that owed duty. From the 
circumstances of the Anglo-Saxon settlement, it is probable 
that the freemen upon bond-land were in the first instance 
Britons who retained their holdings on condition of paying 
tribute. In later times, this rent would gradually have been 
compounded for by some one large payment. In an early state 
of society, where the rent was due in kind or in labour, and 
where the disorders of the times did not encourage economy, 
a composition would be almost impossible. A notion of obli- 

1 Institates, lib. i., tit 12. 

2 The " morgen-gabe " was a gift Hie moming after marrUge. 

' The fiEjnouB prslibatio, or dbroit de marchette, though it probably only- 
existed in theory, as the excuse of a feudal tax, is one instance of this ; another 
iSif that a married woman could not take a Ml oath of homage, because it 
would Innd her to obligations inconsistent with, and superior to, her maniage- 
Tow. — Coke upon Littleton, j^. 66 a, 140 a. These abuses, howeyer, belong 
rather to Anglo-Norman times. The Anglo-Saxon lords only claimed the 
right to control marriage, and in this they were limited by law. — Canute's 
Laws, iL, 74, 75; A. 8. Laws, yol. L, p. 417. 
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gation attached to the rent which a conquest had imposed ; and 
the peasant, even if he were free to quit the soil, had little 
chance of bettering himself, as the market for labour was 
small, as the difficulty of changing to another lord was great, 
and, on the whole, it was preferable to be tenant of a hold- 
ing rather than swine-herd or bee-herd. As, therefore, 
the tenants, cotsetlas, geburs, and geneats, were the highest 
among the semi-servile ; the herds or swains, and esn^s or day- 
labourers, were the lowest.^ Lowest of all were the slaves, 
theows, or thralls, who lay terribly at their master's mercy, 
and for whom the law was pitiless. They were often sold 
among the heathen, in despite of law. In the last days of the 
monarchy, they were bred for the slave-market. Sometimes 
with the taint of capture or crime upon them, sometimes 
foreigners from a fieur land, even Moors, they rather excited aver- 
sion than pity. But the duty of setting them free was preached 
by the better men in the church, and felt by the nobler-minded 
among the owners; it was no unusual thing to make the 
offering of a manumission at a shrine, or give freedom in a wQl.' 
While these were the general distinctions of rank in 
England, there were differences peculiar to certain parts. 
Radknig^ts, or freemen owing commutable service, and hospites^ 
or military settlers, appear in the Welsh marches, where it was 
an object to encourage the growth of a free and warlike popu- 
lation. Drenghs or thrings, owing special service to ride as 
couriers or to keep horses or dogs, were settled on certain 
estates.^ For a different reason^ Lincolnshire, ]!7orfolk, Suffolk, 
and Nottinghamdure, were peopled, thanks to the Danish 
invasions, by the lai^est number of freemen, and by the highest 
class of tenants (soc-men), who owed suit to their lord's couri^ 



* Bectitadines Smgulanun Personamm.—A. 8. Laws, toI. i., pp. 432-442, 
whme geneat la tmudated Tillainia ; and ean^, inopa. Grimm ezplaina it by mer- 
oeiiariiu.~]tedrtB-Altertfanineiv p. 304. 

* Cod. Dip., iy., pp. 308-817; yi., pp. 200-212; Caant^a Laws, ii, 3; 
A. S. Lawa, yol. i., p. 377; Halmieabiuy, lib. iiL, p. 24d; Vita S. Wlstani, 
Ang. Sac., yoL ii, p. 258. 

> Kngjamd under tha Noanana^ chap. y. 
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and were probably bound to garrison bis castle, and pray for 
him, but could transfer, not only their service, but that of 
their land, to another lord at pleasure. The strictly Saxon 
counties were those in which there were most slaves, where 
the tenants were in the worst position, and where the rights 
of the feudal lord were most rigidly exacted.^ This is 
partly explained by the fact, that the court resided chiefly in 
the south, by the more unbroken settlement of the Saxon 
provinces, and by their neighbourhood to the continent. The 
distinction is of great importance, for it explains the higher 
organization by which thQ Saxon kingdom triumphed over the 
rest of England, the repugnance of the Anglian districts to 
Saxon government, and the early rottenness and dissolution of 
a monarchy that had arrived too quickly at maturity. 

It is evident that the bulk of the Saxon people was in no 
proper sense and at no time free. Even the ceorls were virtually 
bound down to the soil with the possession of which their rights 
as freemen were connected, and from which their subsistence 
was derived. They possessed the great advantage of being 
tried by local courts ; but even this, in all the more important 
cases, was neutralized by the power of the reeves, who, by the 
prestige of a royal commission and a strong following, could 
direct or overrule the decision of almost any meeting. In 
fact, the spirit-stirring language of the Beverley charter — ^ 

** So much freedom give I thee 
As heart may wish or eye may see " — 

must be qualified by the consideration that freedom was only an- 
other word for privilege. The rights to enjoy old customs, totrade 
without a tax, to administer jurisdiction within a certain district, 
to enforce the laws of the trade monopolies, were the liberties 
for which our ancestors struggled.* The peculiar settlement 

1 Deyonsfaire, Boraetahire, Bssex, Glonoestershire, HampehiTe, and Wilt- 
ahire. See the tabular statement of the Domesday Gensiui^ prefixed to Mackin- 
tosh's History of England, vol. i. 

' God. Dip., 359. The charter is no doubt spurious, but it expresses the 
rights of society before the conquest, and the feelings of society shortly after. 

3 The citisens of London enjoyed the priyilege of trading in every market 
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of the country, its Saxon police, its Romano-Britisli munici- 
palities, and the need for eyery man to defend himself in default 
of any central power that cared for him, all favoured the 
growth of a vigorous people, doing battle resolutely for what they 
desired or claimed. But the idea, that any man might go 
where he would, live as he liked, think or express his thoughts 
fireely, would have been repugnant to the whole tenour of a 
constitution which started from the Old Testament as a model, 
supplemented it by Roman law, and regarded the regulation of 
life as the duty of the legislator. As little can modem notions 
of equality be transferred to a people who expressed by a tariff 
their sense of the enormous difference between a nobleman, 
a freeman, and a tenant. The right of taxing themselves 
was certainly not possessed by the people; they paid dues 
of immemorial antiquity, which they could not shake off; 
and the taxes imposed by the witan, Peter's pence, and 
Dane-gild, were in the last d^ee unpopular. The control 
of public policy belonged to the aristocratic witan. But 
if the different classes of society were not equal, they were 
separated as ranks, not as castes. Thanks to the many 
different races, and the gallant rally which each had made 
for its liberty, the conception of nobility was based in England 
on real distinctions, on character, or property, or position, self- 
derived or inherited, and not on the one imcertain test of 
blood. I do not meai^ that extraction was not invariably taken 
into account. The probability that a brave and wise man will 
have children endowed with like qualities, has always and justly 
been esteemed a reason for perpetuating rank and its appur- 
tenances in families ; but the Anglo-Saxons minimized the 
risks which attend a nobility of birth, by associating it with 
certain requisitefi, without which birth was valueless, while the 
possession of them conveyed a patent of nobility. The gra- 

withont toU or custom. — Carta Lib. Lund., A. S. LawB, yoL L, p. 503. This was 
disputed by Abbot Sampson, of St. Edmund's, under Henry II., but the mer- 
chants stood sturdily by their rights. — Ghron. Joe. de Brak, pp. 45, 46. The 
priTilege of a gaUows was sometimes enjoyed by a town, as by Halifietx, but the 
date of this is probably more recent. 
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duated tariff of land, by which a man rose in the social scale,^ 
wafi a pretty Bnre test in rude times, that the new gentleman 
was one who could hold his own. Moreoyer, commerce and 
manufactures, the great sources of wealth and distinction 
among ourselves, were then comparatively in their infancy; 
the men who rose from the ranks had commonly served their 
country in the camp or in the church. 

It is difficult to reproduce in thought a picture of England 
in these old Anglo-Saxon centuries. The reproach of the six- 
teenth century and our own, that no people are better fed 
or worse housed, was probably true then. The noble lived 
in a hall intended, not for defence, but for hospitality, 
with a chapel attached, and out-buildings for his followers.^ 
Hunting and hawking, in woods carefully preserved, occupied 
the days of peace : Aisser relates with wonder that Alfred let 
his sons learn reading before they were taught hunting and 
such like " human arts ; " and although the grim statesmen of 
that reign, who groaned in their old age over the alphabet 
which their master constrained them to study, were probably 
the last specimens of complete ignorance in the highest places, 
there is no reason to suppose that book learning ever flourished 
much among the Anglo-Saxons. Songs and legends were their 
Hterature ; the laws of their country their philosophy ; attend- 
ance at mass and at the different gemots made up the whole 
duty of their civic lives. The worst consequence of this specu- 
lative inactivity to a people naturally coarse and gross, was that 

1 Ranks : A. S. Laws, yol. i, pp. 191-193. A curioua story illiutrates this law. 
A certain Gudmund was attached to a noble Saxon lady, who refiued to many 
him, on the ground that he had not forty hides of hmd, and was therefore not of 
ealdonnanic rank (numero procenim). Gudmund persuaded his hrother 
Ulfiic to endow him fraudulently with the proper quantity of land oat oi the 
domains of £ly monastery, where Ulfiic was abbot. — ^Hist Mon. Kliensia, Gale, 
ToL i., pp. 513, 614. This story has been disputed, but Mr. Thorpe points out 
a curious confirmation of it. The earl's or ealdoiman's heriot in Gdnute's laws, 
is to the thane's as eig^t to one. Now if five hides oonstitated a thane, for 
which we have certain wanant, fiorty would presomaUy be the appanage of an 
caldonnan. 

2 See a woodcut of an AngLo-Baacon ma&or-haU, with its owner giTing alma 
at the door, in the Pictorial Hist, of £ng., yoL i., p. 317. 
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they sunk into evil from the mere want of employment ; and 
the vices of the table prevailed in forms too disgusting to be 
described.^ That the poor lived plentifully in good years, is 
probable ; the land was rich, and the food simple, oats, beer, and 
pork being the common fare ; but England no longer exported 
com, and famines were frequent and terrible. The vineyards 
which the Romans had planted survived Saxon and Dane; 
Gloucestershire was famous for them, and Smithfield was 
once ruddy with grapes.* But gardens were of slow growth, 
and comparatively few fruits and vegetables had been natural- 
ized. The trade in wool, the only article which was certainly 
exported to the continent, enhanced the value of sheep, but 
cattle and horses were probably more prized in themselves,' 
and were certainly more costly in proportion, perhaps because 
they were more difficult to rear. Badly drained, with few 
hedges, and with uniform forests of one or two varieties 
of tree, the country in Anglo-Saxon times was less bcauti- 



^ One inBtance irill probably suffice the most curious : Si quia ex ebrietate 
yel ez satletate encharistiam evomuerit xl dies jejunet — Ecgbert, lib iv., 45 ; 
A. S. Laws, vol. ii., p. 219. 

2 Yopiscus says that the emperor Probus permitted the Britons to have vine- 
ysrds and make wine. — M. B., Izyi. Vines quibusdam in locis germinant. — 
Bede, H. E., lib. i., cap. i. YinesB fertilis est sed raro. — Hontingdon, lib. i., 
M. B., p. 698. Malmesbury speaks of the vale of Gloucester as planted thicker 
with vines than any other part, and producing a wine little inferior to those of 
France. — Gest. Pontif., lib. iv. ; Savile, p. 161. A vineyard at Smithfield is 
mentioned in a document of Stephen's time. — Bymer's Foedera, New £d., vol. 
i., p. 17. It was probably still more ancient, as the Domesday of London passes 
from the mention of Holbom to a vineyard. — Bawdwen's Domesday, p. 2. 
There are thirty eight entries of vineyards in Domesday book. — ^Ellis's Introduc- 
tion to Domesday, p. xxxvii. 

3 Only 250 horses were returned to the Domesday surveys from the whole 
of Suffolk. Herds of wild mares seem, however, to have been more common. — 
Munford*s Domesday of Norfolk, pp. 68-69. The fleece is valued separately at 
twopence. — Ine, 69, A. S. Laws, vol. i., p. 147. In the ordinances of the Dun- 
setas, a horse is valued at 150 pence ; amare at 100 pence ; an ox at 150 pence ; 
a cow at 120 pence ; a swine at 8 pence ; a sheep at 5 pence ; and a goat at 
2 pence. The pound was the old Boman pondus, and as it contained 240 pence, 
while the pound of silver at present represents 792, we must multiply by 8^ 
to represent the modem equivalent in metal, and fruther by at least five times 
that to represent the greater exchangeable value of coin in Anglo-Saxon times. 
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fill than it has smce become under cultivation ; and the sys- 
tem of fallows, while it covered a large portion with patches, 
interposed a wide interval between different homesteads. The 
traveller went armed on his journey. Yet from some points 
the aspects of life were more cheerful and picturesque than 
they are now. The portion of daily labour exacted from the 
working man was as much as human toil could accomplish ; ^ 
but the working days were fewer ; less was done in the winter 
months, and saint-days and Sundays were mercifully inter- 
spersed in the seasons of fair weather. Games of every sort 
were the lawful amusements of idle hours and of festivals ; we 
have lost infinitely more from the Saxon book of sports than 
we have added to it. It is melancholy to know that in the 
eighth century a labouring man was disgraced among his 
fellows if he could not sing to the harp, and to consider that 
one of the noblest arts has died out in the class that most need 
to be refined. In another respect, the love of dress, we have 
less to fear from a comparison ; whether our taste is improved, 
may be more questionable. The Saxons seem to have adopted 
the Roman tunic, which reached to the knees, and to have com- 
pleted it by long sleeves for the arms. A cloak over it, perhaps 
the chlamys, was added for out of doors. The head-dress of an 
Anglo-Saxon lady was a hood with long pendants ; her dress of 
course reached to the ground. Wool and flax, with silk for the 
lappets and the eyelet holes, were the common materials;^ 
which the wearer herself would sometimes embroider. Brace- 
lets and rings were favourite ornaments ; and both sexes 

* Take the case of the geneat. '* He must in some lands pay rent and pan- 
nage, and ride, or cart, or supply horses, labour and farm for his lord, mow and 
reap, park and keep it up, build and fence, and pay church-scot and alms, do 
heed-ward and horse- ward, go post far and near, as he is told." — ^Rect. Sing. 
Pers., A. S. Laws, vol. i., p. 431. Yet the geneatwas comparatively free. The 
Saxon acre probably represented a man's daily labour; it is commonly taken 
as one-fifth larger than the Norman ; and would be considered a very hard day's 
work for an able-bodied man at present. Mr. Kemble, who quotes JSIfric to 
prove that an acre was the day's work, thinks on this account that it could not 
be larger than the statute acre. — Saxons in Eoglaod, vol. i., pp. 96, 97. 

2 Aldhehn de Laud. Virgin., s. 68. 
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delighted in bright colours. Unfortunately, they extended 
this to the nse of pigments for the complexion ; and rouge 
was as much a part of the furniture of a Saxon lady's toilette- 
table as the crisping-irons.^ The abuse of coloured dresses even 
invaded the sanctuary and the cloister; Charlemagne was 
scandalized at the laxity of English discipline, and Alcuin 
and Aldhelm inveighed with apostolic vehemence against the 
guilty fashion. But history tells us that it was not stemmed 
by the joint authority of two saints and an emperor ;2 the 
monks in the times of the Norman conquest were still sinners 
in gay dress against the rigid rules of their order.' Unluckily, 
our ancestors were fonder of dress than of cleanliness : the warm 
bath indeed was a luxury, but the cold bath was a penance of 
the church ; and the Danes are accused of having won the affec- 
tions of English ladies by combing their hair, by bathing once 
a week, by frequent changes of clothing, and " such likefirivoli- 
ties."* 

* Aldhelm de Laud. Virgin., 8. 17. Ista * « rubro colons stiMo genas fucare 
Batagit. I suspect this is what Malmesbury has confounded with tattooing. — 
Lib. iii., p. 419. 

3 Alcuin, Epist. 14, 16, 75, 78 ; Aldhelm de Laud. Yirgin., s. 15 ; Malmes- 
bury, lib. i., pp. 115, 116. 

3 Malmesbury, lib. iii., p. 418. The council of Chalchuth, 785 a.d., for- 
bade the canons to use " tinctis Indiao^coloribus aut yeste preciosa." — ^Wilkins, 
Tol. i., p. 147. ^Ifric warns his clergy that none of them be "too showy in 
his garments, nor adorned with gold.'' — Pastoral, s. 49; A. S. Laws,'Yol. ii., 
p. 887. 

* Canons under Edgar, 11, 16 ; A. S. Laws, vol. ii., pp. 281-285; Walling- 
ford, Gale, yol. iu., p. 547. 
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XIX. 

ANGLO-SAXON LITERATUEE. 

MATURE AND FREYALEKCB OF EAKLY POETRY. — CJBDMON'S LIFE AND POiMS. — 
CiBDMOX AND MILTON. — THE DESCENT INTO HELL. — ^BBDB'S LIFB AND WORKS. 
— BEDE*B THEORY OP THE K08M08. — ^ALCUIN'S LIFE AND SCIENTIFIC TEACHINO. 
— SPURIOUS WORKS ASCRIBED TO GREAT WRITERS. — DECLINE OF LEARNING 
IN THE NINTH AND TENTH CENTURIES.— LIBRARIES AND LETTERS. 

The first form of literature has always been poetical In 
times when nothing could be written down, it was of the 
last importance to assist memory by artificial forms : by 
the antithesis of thoughts, as in Hebrew literature ; or of 
cadences, as in Greek and Latin ; or of initial or final sounds, 
alliterations and rhymes, as in Anglo-Saxon and Welsh.^ 
Moreover, the habits of the mind and the influences of lan- 
guage promoted the use of imagery in description. The savage 
transfers the facts of his own nature, will, and emotion, to the 
order of the visible world ; personifies the sun as a woman, or 
attributes hidden influences to the stars ; and his language, 
imperfectly furnished with adjectives, is tesselated with pic- 
tures and symbols to colour what ho relates : a flight of spesurs 
is described as a swarm of bees ; a swift ship with its sculp- 
tured prow as a horse. The metre employed by the Anglo- 
Saxon bards has never yet been reduced to rule ; it was pro- 
bably trochaic, the accent in each word being thrown back, as 
in modem German, on the first syllable. But the rude min- 
strels who sang to crowds on bridges,^ or who visited halls, 
were no doubt a little careless of verbal music ; provided the 

^ Zeuss. Gramm. Celt, yoL ii., cap. vi., 2. 

' Aldhelm, finding that his congregation used to go home after mass with- 
out waiting for the sermon, stationed himself on a hridge which they were 
forced to pass, attracted them hy his recitative as a minstrel, and then insensibly 
diyerged into a sermon. — ^Yita Aldhel., Ang. Sac, Tol. ii., p. 4. 
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speaker's attention were riveted by a due succession of allitera^ 
tionSy the great requisites of the art had been complied with ; 
rhymes are rare, and appear to have been foUmd difficult. 
The &cts that verse was the natural expression of Anglo- 
Saxon thought, that every village had its rhapsodist, and 
that to be able to improvise was the necessary accomplish- 
ment of a gentleman, explain why the many pieces that 
still remain to us are of most unequal merit. The epical 
fragments of some nameless Homers, pagan mythes and gos- 
pel story, songs of war and records of national victory, 
have floated down to us on the stream of time with dark 
riddles, with moralities, with metrical legends and narratives 
as flat as the dullest prose. For anything like modem senti- 
ment, we must not look. The fierce passions of war, the hard- 
ships of travel, the bitterness of captivity or exile, are in turns 
the subject of lyrical poems. But tiie morbid self-consciousness 
of an over-wrought society, the idealism of the twelfth century, 
or the chivalrous passion of the thirteenth, were foreign to 
Anglo-Saxon experience. The common woes and thoughts of 
life occupied the scald ; his belief in the invisible world was 
founded on tradition, not on speculation ; he tmderstood money 
and marriage, but not love. This absence of passion and ten- 
derness, is common to all the early and undoubted Welsh 
poems. But love, sometimes under rather grotesque forms, 
sometimes exalted and deep, is the constant subject of Norse 
sagas; the impulsive sea-rovers threw the vigour of their 
adventurous life into aU that concerned women. 

Our extant English literature opens grandly with the works 
of Oflddmon, in the seventh century. The poet was a Northum- 
brian herd in the serviceof the convent of Whitby ; but having 
from some accident never been trained in the songs of his 
countrymen, he used to find himself at &ult when the harp 
went round in the beer-dub, and would rise in confusion and 
leave the haH One night, when he had thus stolen off from 
his fellows' company to bed, an angel appeared to him in 
his dreams, and bade him sing the origin of things. OeBdmon 
rose the next morning a poet ; he announced his inspiration to 

p 
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210 cjedmon's biblical poems. 

the town-reeve; and, having satisfied the abbess and her 
counsellors of the reality of his gift, he was received as a 
brother into the monastery. He continued there till his death 
in 680 A.D.1 

Caedmon must be judged by the measure of his timeft. 
Confining himself to sacred subjects, which he could not re- 
verently iamper with, he is rather a paraphrastthan an original 
poet. But the traditions of the church, and the Apocryphal 
writings of Greek Christendom, furnished him with materials 
as well as the canonical Scriptures. He is thus able to treat 
his subject with greater fulness ; and displays very high 
poetical genius, in weaving one grand story out of scattered 
fragments. But his style not imfreqnently is meagre and 
flat ; his epithets have the Homeric vagueness of idea, and 
precision of application, which belong to an early literature;* 
the reflections are often common-place. CsBdmon starts from 
the conception of God the Father, enthroned amid the hierar- 
chy of angels, who stand with praise and love around the 
eternal infant Son, or carry him in their bosoms. But Satan, 
the most glorious of the archangels, is filled with jealous pride : 
he believes himself the All-Holy and All-Powerfiil; he sets 
up his own son as Lord of the unborn race of man ; and pro- 
claims revolt against " the Lord strong and stem of mood," on 
a day when all the other saints are worshipping ; he is cast out 
of heaven with his followers, to abide in the abysses of mid-earth 
till the day of final doom. Though conquered, he is unsub- 
dued ; he calls a council of his followers in the gloomy halls of 
hell, iron-grated, fathomless ; he warns them that God is about 
to people heaven again with pure souls from the new created 
race. If any follower of Satan has received princely gifts from 
his chief while he sate in power, let him now give proof of his 
loyalty, pass cloud-like through the iron gates, and destroy the 
&bric of the new world by persuading its inhabitants to sin. 

> Bede, H. £., lib. !▼., cap. 24. 

* ''The windy haU," <<the iwut fiend;" like the npxnytfiTms Aut, and 
SAXm^rm. nx^t^^» of the Iliad. 
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"One of them issues forth, and coils like a winged dragon, per- 
haps with a cherub's head, round the tree of life ; he declares to 
Adam and Eve that he is sent from God to bid them eat of 
the fruit which was once forbidden them. Adam refrises, sus- 
pecting treachery ; but Eve is curious and afraid to disobey an 
angel ; she takes and eats, and her eyes are instantly opened ; 
she sees God on his throne, and the winged hosts that surround 
him ; she hears the stars shouting for joy. Adam is deceived, 
and takes '^ the unholy fruit, hell and death," into his mouth : 
and "the bitterest of messengers" departs with vindictive 
triumph, to cheer Satan " in the swart hell bound with the 
clasping of rings." ^ 

The Miltonic character of this description is evident. The 
devils are not yet the mere monsters of the middle ages and of 
Dante; they are pale ghosts whose beauty is transformed, 
but who still retain the traces of faded majesty, and go out 
armed and helmed into the world. The kingdoms of light 
and 'darkness are conceived under the same analogies; the 
hierarchies in both are established in orderly gradations of 
rank; there are even traces of a trinity of evil.* Again, 
although the position of hell is defined, its limits are still inde- 
terminate; it is an abyss, with walls and portals, and even with 
floors, but, though narrow, infinitely deep; three days and 
nights were the angels falling into it from heaven. The 
coimcil of the devils together, the circumstances of the embassy, 
of the temptation, and of the fall, resemble Paradise Lost. The 
style of Milton is no doubt unapproachable; but the mere 
story as told by GsBdmon has been less hampered by theological 
dif&culties, and is freer and grander than the Puritan poem. 

Another part of Gaedmon's poem deserves attention (or the 
wide influence the conception exercised, in its many versions. 



^ I liaTe compiled Cedmon's kosmogony out of two pasaages, his paraphrase 
of Genesis, pp. 16-60, and the introduction to the descent into hell, pp. 266-280, 
of Mr. Thorpe's edition. I haye followed Mr. Thorpe's translation. 

* I infer this from the lines, ^^Thousaidest us for sooth, that thyson was lord 
of mankind," (Cedmon, p. 268), and from the fact that the doTil who tempts 
Sts isdistingui^ied from Satan (p. 47), and yet important enough to be oiused. 
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on the Ghristiaa bought of the middle ages. It is the story of 
the descent into hell, and is drawn from the apocryphal de- 
scription appended to the gospel of Nicodemns. GsBdmon, 
however, improves very much upon his original, which he probably 
only knew in some abstract. In the Anglo-Sason poem, which 
is unfortnnately mutilated, our Lord after death summons a host 
of angels, and descends to rescue the souls of the just who were 
in captivity for Adam's sin. '^ Then came the sound of angels, 
thunder at dawn,*' 83 the King of glory appears before the 
everlasting portals, and breaks them down that he may enter 
in and deliver. The devils fight hopelessly, for they know that 
from this day their punishment wiU be sterner than before ; 
they will be *' thrust farther into that deep darkness closely 
curved where now Satan gloomily prays." At last they are 
panic-struck, and moan ''through the windy haU,*' ceasing 
irojR the war. Then Adam implores Christ for mercy, and 
confesses the sin for which the world- was lost. The father and 
mother of mankind are pardoned, and the long line of prophets 
and patriarchs sweep upwards after their Lord into glory.^ 

Passing over Aldhehn, a florid divine and a writer of Latin 
riddles in the style of Symposius, the next great name to 
Cffidmon's is that of Bede. Bede's life of about sixty years, 
674-736 A.D., was divided between the two monastories of Jarrow 
and Wearmouth, in Northumbria,* which had been endowed 
with large estates, and in which an extensive library had been 
formed by their founder, St. Bennet, in his visits to Italy. 
When the countless forgeries fathered upon him have been 
abstracted from the list of Bede's works, he remains the 
author of from forty to fi% treatises. Of these twenty-five 
are on the Bible or Biblical subjects; seven on subjects of 
ecdeeiastical history ; six on grammar and science, while the 
rest are made up of epistles, epigrams, and hymns.^ Original 

1 CMjnon, pp. 2S7-29S. 

* Steveiuon'B introdactioii to Bede'i Hist £ceLei. Mr. StereniOB has shown 
that the oommon story of Bede's yisit to Borne is witiiout foimdatioD. 

> Bede has left a list of his works at the end of the Eodesiastioal Histoiy. 
Ilr. Wright has addedseTeral onpxohable grounds.-— Biog. Ang. Sax., pj^ 278, 274. 
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thought must not be looked for in a man who was pre-eminently 
a teacher^ not a thinker, and whose dying breath was spent in 
the intervals of prayer in dictating an educational work, '' lest 
his pupils should read a lie, and so work to no purpose after 
his death." But if Bede, like Csedmon, wanted the creative 
&culty, he had high powers of arrangement and exposition* 
He continues the tradition of Boman learning, even adding to it 
by fresh knowledge, or correcting it by his vigorous sense ; ^ his 
style is nervous and good, with scarcely any admixture of bar- 
barisms ; and his patience and love of truth leading him to 
collect knowledge from aU quarters, have made his Ecclesiastical 
History of inestimable value. His defects are of two kinds, and 
both are due to the circumstances of his time. I^ever travelling, 
deriving his knowledge from ecclesiastics, the Italian followers 
of the primates Hadrian and Theodore,^ Bede is altogether 
wanting in critical power. He could see and avoid what was 
inconsistent in two different narratives, but he could not distin- 
guish true from &Ise where both had been moulded together 
into some new form ; in the r^on of the supernatural, he is 
as credulous as the meanest of his contemporaries. Again, 
Greek and Latin thought had only produced satisfactory results 
in ethics and metaphysics ; the pagan were now supplanted by 
the Christian ethics, but the philosophy of Plato had been 
discarded as a dangerous study, and would have been unin-^ 
telligible, unless diluted through the medium of a &ther. If 
we can conceive England suddenly deprived of its upp^ 
classes, all iaterest in inductive philosophy abandoned, the study 
of Darwin and Mill proscribed as dangerous, education com- 
pletely in the hands of a half-educated clergy, and literature 
reduced to a few standard poets and the text-books of training 



' '* His work displaTBanadyance, not a retrogradation, of human knowledge." 
— ^Turner*! Angjo-Saxons, yoL iii., p. 403 ; quoted by Giles, Bede, Op. 8c., p. iv. 

* Introduction to Bede's H. E., p. iz. It is not certain whether Bede was 
actually under these men, hut it is highly probable, as they came into the north, 
as he mentions them with high praise, and as the teaching they gave in metres, 
astronomy, and the calculation of Easter, was Tery much what his owli works 
reproduce.— H. E., lib. iv., cap. 2. 
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schools^ it will give some idea of the actual state of the country 
in the eight century. Bede was not a man to create philosophy 
anew : having before him abundant stores of knowledge, as he 
esteemed them, he did not care to speculate ; the Bible was an 
inexhaustible study; grammar, which in those days seemed half- 
diviae, the knowledge of " the word," attracted and occupied 
him, and in chronology he became so great an authority that 
portions of his work were still in repute in the sixteenth century.* 
But Bede's theory of the kosmos is too important to 
be lightly passed over, for it influenced EngUsh thought 
through the whole of the middle ages. Its main sources are 
the Bible and Ptolemy. The earth is conceived as a self- 
poised sphere, with an undulating surface around which the 
ocean flows. Above the earth is the firmament, equi-distant 
everywhere from the centre of earth, and revolving around 
it in a rapid course, only moderated by the planets and the 
sun. Man, therefore, has been placed upon the one fixed spot 
in the imiverse. Above the firmament is the higher heaven, 
one sheet of fire, which God has parted by a veil of ice from 
the firmament, lest all nature should be consumed. The 
angels live in the burning glory above, but are able to descend 
at times and take men's nature upon them. Between the fir- 
mament and the earth, is the air peopled by the souls who ex- 
pect judgement. In the centre of earth is the pit of hell.* 
All things consist of the union of the four elements, which 
blend in virtue of their sympathetic qualities, the cold earth 
having an electric affinity for the cold water ; while their an- 
tagonistic qualities are always carrjring them apart, the hot 
fire rising upwards, the heavy earth sinking upon itself. In 
this balance of opposition and affinity consists the order of 

^ RabelaiB, lib. ii., caps. 18-20. The treatise attacked under the name De 
Numeris et Signis, was probably a separate edition of the first fonr chapters of 
Bede's book De Temporum Ratione. 

> Thus, in the vision of Dryhthelm, hell is '* vallis multsB profunditatis • • 
barathrum • • abyssus." — Bede, H. £., lib. v., c. 12. So in an old frag- 
ment from the metrical Lives of the Saints, "the right pit of heU is amid the 
earth within." — Wright's Popular Treatises on Science, p. 132. 
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nature ; and in fhe ezoess of any quality are disorder and 
death ; pestilence, for instance, is derived either from excess of 
heat, the burning breath of the wind, or from excess of 
moisture corrupting the other elements. The symmetry of this 
theory of the universe is remarkable ; it is complete in every 
part ; and clearly only a step is wanting to elicit the doctrine 
of an original matter from whose unity the four clients have 
been developed.^ 

The mantle of Bede fell upon Alcuin, who was bom in 735 
A.D., at York, of a noble family, and became in course of time 
the master of the school where he had been trained. His chief 
celebrity, however, is derived from his connection with Charle- 
magne, whom he met in Parma, having been sent on a mis- 
sion to Italy, and by whom he was persuaded to settle in 
France. The last twenty-two years of Alcuin's life (782-804 
A.D.) were accordingly passed at the imperial court, in the en- 
joyment of his patron's highest favour, and richly endowed.* 
His duties were to organize education in the national schools, 
and to train Charlemagne and his court in the abstract sciences. 
Probably a better man could not have been found at the time. 
He was not, indeed, of first-rate capacity : he was a pedant and 
affected ; under his influence, the imperial generals and states- 
men were tainted with a singular Delia Cruscaism ; Charle- 
magne is styled David in their intercourse ; Angilbert, Homer ; 
and Alcuin himself, Flaccus. But Alcuin's heart was in the 
right place. Himself a strict churchman, who reformed the 
abbeys in his gift, and wishing to free the clergy from all de- 
pendence on the secular courts, he yet remonstrated with 
Charlemagne against his oppression of the Huns and Saxons in 
the cause of orthodoxy ; and we find him in his Bhetoric dis- 
tinctly laying down the doctrine that reason is of no creed ; 
and that only right results must be looked to in the sciences.^ 



1 Bede, De Naturft Benrni, caps. 2, 4, 6, 7, 87, 46. 
* Biog. Aug. Sax. ; Art., Alouin. 

' Alcnin, Epist 33, 96. He adviaes gentleneaa in the exaction of tithea.— 
Bhet, p. 324. Alcuin haa quoted a atozy of an ancient philoaopher ; Caiolua : 
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The spirit of his teaching may he gathered from his division of 
the sciences, which is fuller and more systematic than those of 
Aldhelm and Bede. The science of sciences, in which all, as it 
were, are sommed up, is philosophy. All things, human and 
divine, are the subject-matter of philosophy; and according 
as it is certain or specolatiye, it is science or opinion. It is 
divided into three minor branches — ^physics, ethics, and logic 
Under physics, are contained arithmetic, astronomy, astrology, 
geometry, mechanics, medicine, and music : the value assigned 
to music is no doubt of Greek origin ; the others were the best 
known of the positive sciences. Under ethics, come the four 
cardinal virtues, apparently for the sake of symmetry. Logio 
is made up of dialectic and rhetoric.^ That astrology should 
be accounted a science was natural; the conception that the 
stars were mere sateUites to the world, was bound up with the 
idea that they influenced it; and two treatises ascribed to 
Bede, discuss the meaning of thunder on particular days, and 
under what aspects of the. moon it is right to bleed; more 
doubtful, but also more important, were the astral influences on 
birth and fortune. The omission of grammar is difficult to ex- 
plain. Theology is seemingly not included, but the practice of 
a religious life is put under ethics ; and the super-sensual in- 
tuition of God, of which Alcuin speaks elsewhere, was after 
all only another aspect of philosophy. Out of this vast unity 
of science, which Alcuin no doubt expounded in all its parts, 
there remain only a few treatises which can certainly be 
called his. These are mostiy in the form of cateohisms, and 
explain grammar, orthography, rhetoric, dialectics, and the 
lunar year. Prisoian and Donatus, Isidore and Porphyry, are 
the sources of Alcuin's learning, but he has not borrowed ser- 
vilely ; he corrects, abridges, or dilates, as occasion prompts, 
and intersperses characteristic anecdotes and reflections. He 
himself, no doubt, would have rested his fame on his contro- 
versial theology, on his poems, and on his biographies of saints. 

lite philo8ophii8 non fuit EyangeUcoB ? AlcuinuB : Non sed rlietoiicns. Gaioliu : 
Cur credimus ei. Aloiiiniu : Ule eecutus (est) snam artem. 
I Alcuin, Be Dialectic^, pp. 335, 362; De Bhetorio^ p. 831. 
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The interest to ns of his soieiitific teaching, is^ not that it is 
original, but that it marks the limits within which thought was 
moving ; narrow boimdaries indeed for reason, but complete 
and symmetrical in themselves. 

The reputation of a great teacher, in times when literature 
was a monarchy rather than a republic, was at t)nce propa- 
gated and impaired by the issuing of forged works, which were 
recommended with his name. We know the titles of no less 
than twenty-nine scientific treatises which were thus attributed 
to Bede ; and proverbs, poems, and fables were &thered upon 
the great Alfired. ^ Sometimes, perhaps, there was no intention 
to deceive ; it was only that a particular subject-matter 
was classed with the works of its most eminent authority; 
anachronisms of time and place are inserted freely, as if there 
were no plan to mislead, and no fear of criticism. Alcuin 
has suffered like others in this respect, and the spurious works 
&thered on him in science are as numerous as his undoubted 
productions. Among those which may uiihesitatingly be con- 
demned is one which never even bore his name till it was first 
printed in the seventeenth century, but which has unfortu- 
nately been used by so candid and learned a scholar as M. 
Guizot to convey an impression of Alcuin's capacity as a 
thinker.^ It consists of a number of verbal quibbles in ques- 
tion and answer. " What are letters P — ^The gaoler of history. 
What is speech? — ^A traitor to the thought Who is the 
father of speech P — ^The tongue. What is the tongue P — ^The 
scourge of the air. What is the air P — ^The guardian of life." 
Now, that Alcuin's ability was far above the level of this word- 
catching, his scheme of science alone is sufficient to show. 
But in fact conversations of the kind quoted abound in early 
and medifiBval literature ; they were the amusement of idle 
hours, just as Englishmen in the nineteenth century sometimes 
play at proverbs and definitions. In one very popular English 



* It ii called Pippini regalia et nobillfleimi jnyenlB dispufado cum Albino 
Schdbutioo.'— Alcuin, pp. 362-864 ; Ouisotf 8 DiBconn ma rHistoire de France, 
torn. 2. 
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form they appear as dialogues between Salomon and Saturn, 
the wisest of all kings, and the typical god of wisdom. In 
another more modem version, Salomon is a Christian emperor, 
who converses with Marcolf, a Teutonic Sancho Panza. Some- 
times it is a bishop, who detects a priest in uncanonical prac- 
tices, and tllreatens to punish him if he cannot answer a string 
of difficult questions.^ The questions themselves differ with 
the framework of the story, and are dialectical in those which 
were meant for the schools, like that ascribed to Alcuin, while 
they sparkle with coarse aad palpable humour in the versions 
which the people learned. But they are only as straws tossed 
about in the eddies of wind, which cannot be trusted to show 
its real direction. 

With Alcuin*s departure from England, learning seemed to 
leave the island. Northumbria was distracted by civil wars, 
and the Saxon parts of the island produced no single man dis- 
tinguished for literary eminence. Alfred was constrained to 
import foreigners, and the Welshman Asser, the Irishmen 
Dicuin and Scotus, and the Germans Grimbold and John the 
Saxon, only serve to make the darkness of the ninth and tenth 
centuries more visible by their nominal connection with the 
island. The tradition of classical learning almost died out of 
the laud : and the beginnings of a national literature in the 
Saxon chronicles and songs, and in translations of Danish 
sagas, like that of Beowulf, are too meagre and wanting in 
original power to be regarded as illustrations of a movement in 
thought. In fact, the people, divided between war and devo- 
tion, at one time distracted by the Danes, at another occupied 
by the practical reforms of Dunstan, had no leisure for abstract 
speculation, or works of art. The general ignorance of the 
clergy was one of the reproaches by which the Normans 
excused their usurpation ; and the instant revival of letters 
after the conquest can hardly have been accidental. Mecha- 
nics and music seem to have engrossed the secular energies of 

> Mr. Eemble lias apparently exhaiuted this subjeot in hia Dialogues of 
Salomon aad Saturn. 
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Ihmstan, ^thelwold^ and Wiilstan.^ Yet there was one 
Saxon in the tenth century (960-1006 a. d.), who, though 
chiefly remembered as a divine, yet showed a certain esteem 
for profane learning. Archbishop ^Ifric was the author of 
a grammar translated firom Priscian and Donatus, of a glos- 
sary of Latin colloquial terms, of a hand-book of Latin con- 
versation, and perhaps of a manual of astronomy.* Society 
does not rise beyond the elements of learning, and the primate, 
under Ethelred, descends lower in the reconstruction of know- 
ledge than even Alfred needed to stoop. 

The appliances of learning differed widely in extent at 
different epochs, but were always insufficient. Still the library 
at York, which Alcuin has described, would have been thought 
good many centuries later. It contained the principal 
Fathers, Augustine, Ambrose, Gregory, and Chrysostom; 
among poets, Yirgil, Statins, and Lucan ; and of other 
writers, Aristotle, Cicero, Pliny, and Boetius. It was strong 
in grammarians ; but the list of historians is scanty, Orosius, 
Trogus Pompeius, and Bede being the best known.' The 
frequent quotations in Bede, Aldhelm, and Alcuin, prove 
that other standard authors, Horace, Ovid, Lucretius, and 
Lucan, were widely read ; Bede, at least, possessed a know- 
ledge of Greek literary history ;♦ and Greek words are quoted 
to illustrate rules of grammar, or interspersed in treatises 
and charters with a frequency that shows how long a smatter- 
ing of the language must have been retained. During the 
eighth century, England was even able to export books. After 
the Danish invasion, things changed, and instances of private 
libraries, such as that of one Athelstan, imder Egbert, who 
possessed ten volumes of his own, are not to be looked for 
Tinder Alfred. Yet, in the early part of the eleventh cen- 

^ iBUielwold made belli and wrote on the quadrature of the circle. Wul- 
■tan wrote on the harmony of tone8.~Biog. Ang. Sax., pp. 435, 439, 471. 

> Biog. Ang. Sax., pp. 486, 486. > Alcuin, p. 267. 

< Be Arte Metric4, cap. 3, where he says that Homer scarcely ever 
lengthens a short syllable by emphaainng it Of. cap. 26, where he quotes and 
explains the Greek names for different kinds of poetry. 
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toiy, l^ishop LeoMc gave sixty volumes to the chnrdh of 
Exeter. One of these, the ^' Codex ExoniensiSy" is the chief, 
source of our knowledge of Anglo-Saxon poetry. The other 
volumes are mostly theological, but comprise Persius and Sta- 
tins, with Porphyry, Isidore, Orosius, and Boetius.* While a 
single individual was able to accumulate such extensive stores 
of learning, the wealthy abbey of Croyland possessed, in 1091 
A.D., three hundred large, and four hundred small volumes, 
which it assuredly did not owe to the Norman invaders.' It is 
probable that the monastic revival had already borne firuit in 
promoting the traoscription of manuscripts ; the monks were at 
once more learned and had more leisure for such occupations 
than the secular clergy. Yet these facts taken alone would 
give too fsivourable an idea of the state of learning. A single 
active abbot might create a library. The highest laymen were 
ignorant of writing, and often, probably, of reading, down 
to the latest times of the Saxon monarchy; they sign charters 
with a cross.' Even the knowledge of those who served as 
notaries to the witan and other gemots must commonly have 
been mechanical and unintelligent. Above all, such knowledge 
as there was, was rapidly petrifying ; opinions were received and 
taught with Chinese docility ; the country needed to be roused 
from its insular apathy by the shock of invasion; to bring up 
questions of law and right, by a larger acquaintance with the 
continent, with philosophy, and with the Pandects. 



' Biog. Ang. Sax., pp. 37, 38. * Ingulfiu, Gale, toL i., p. 98. 

s ^ When we oomider how improbable it Ib that any of the witneaea eiliMr 
did or oould write hia own name," &o.— KemU.e'a Saxona in Rngland ; Cod. 
Dip., vol. i., p. xcTiii. 
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THE ANGLO-SAXON CHUBCH. 

BJSLATIOlfS OF CRTTBCH AND 8TATB. — ^POSITION OF THB GXESOT. — CRtTKCH 
DUCIFLINX AND INQTTIBITIONAL POWBBfl. — ^IDBALIZATTONS OF FBACB AND 
WAS. — JXrLVBSCB OF THB CHUBOH ON PVKITT OF LIFB.— 0HBI8TIAM 
CHABITT. — K08MICAL THEOBTBS OF A FUTURB LIFB. — HTTHOLOOICAL 
PHABB OF INTELLECT. — MIBACLB8. — KBSULTS OF A BBLIBF IN THE SlIFBB- 
HATUBAL. — OOMFITIJBOBT FB0FBB8I0N OF CHBI8TIANITT. 

The Anglo-Saxon church was missionary in its beginnings, 
monastic in its organization, and aristocratic by its connection 
with the king and chief nobles. The traces of its foreign 
origin were preserved in its filial connection with Bome. The 
monks and canons of the first diocesan cities remained, through- 
out Anglo-Saxon history, the centres of diurch govemmeni 
Tithes were paid to the bishop, and he licensed the confessional. 
In general, bishops and abbots were drawn fi:om the highest 
families of the kingdom. This connection with the nobility asso^ 
ciated the church, in England beyond any other country, with 
the duties of ciyil government. By the practice which gradually 
prevailed, the church might be said to exist separate fi:om the 
state, but the state was interpenetrated by the church. The 
synods, firom an early time, adjudicated in civil cases where 
church property was concerned. Towards the end of the 
monarchy they obtained the right of punishing priests who had 
offended against the criminal law ; and this privilege was of 
course distinct firom the feudal rights of judgement which the* 
higher clergy possessed over their dependants.^ Moreover, 
although their lands were compelled to do military service to 

1 God. Dip., 184, 186, 256; Canute's Laws, 8. 43; Leges £dw. C6ii£, 21 ; 
A. S. Laws, vol. i^ pp. 401, 461. 
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the state, the appearance of the clergy themselves in armour 
would have shocked Anglo-Saxon feeling: Odo appeared in 
the field to pray ; Turketul even headed the London militia, 
himself slaying no man, although in the thick of the fight ; 
but when Bishop Leofgar " forsook his chrism and rood," and 
"took to spear and shield," the Saxon historian recorded 
it as a scandal.^ The bishop was named by the king and 
witan; ranking with an ealdorman, he took part in the 
great council of the nation, and presided conjointly over the 
scir-gemot. By a natural feeling, the minister of Christ was 
esteemed the proper person to see justice done between man 
and man, to interpose the warnings of the church against 
perjury, and to superintend the ordeal; as chief of the 
educated class, he would speak with authority upon all ques- 
tions of succession and contract ; he guarded the standards of 
measure and weight ; to him the serf might appeal if he were 
overworked ; and he controlled the revenues out of which the 
poor were relieved.* Besides this, the whole correctional police 
of the country was in the hands of the church ; the state might 
inflict fines, or mutilate, or take away life, but only the bishop 
or the priest could enforce penance or seclude the criminal 
firom the world. 

This importance of the heads of the church was increased 
by the large size of their dioceses, and by the fact that learn- 
ing and character belonged rather to the canons or monks, 
who commonly sided with the bishop, than to the mass- 
priests of the country villages. The ordinary Anglo-Saxon 
priest was no very dignified personage. He was commonly, in 
later times, of the semi-servile class, and had probably, there- 

1 Ingulfs remark (Gale, yol. i., p. 37), that it waa allowable for a clergy- 
man to fight for htB oountiy, is against tiie whole spirit of the canona, and 
betrays Norman influenoes. The incidental explanation of the presence of 
churchmen in battles giyen in tiie Hist. Bam. is preferable : '^ Occubuerunt (in. 
the battle of Assington) JBdnothus, Episcopus Dorcaatries, et Wlfsius Abbas Ra- 
mesiss, qni cum multis aliia religiosia, juzta morem Anglomm veterem ibidem 
oonyenerant, non aimis sed orationum suppetiis, pugnantem exerdtum juTatori.*' 
— Oale, yol. i., p. 438. 

s KemUe's Saxons in England, yoL ii., chap. 8. 
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fore, in an earlier period, been taken from the ceorls, or 
yeomanry,* wtose social degradation he shared. He had the 
habits and faults of the class from which he sprung. It was 
necessary in the tenth century to warn him that he should not 
be a public spoiler, or engaged in private feuds ; that he should 
not drink in taverns, or greedily introduce himself at Ameral 
feasts. Even the decencies of church service were often scanda- 
lously n^lected ; books and vestments were wanting ; improper 
vessels used for the Eucharist ; the church turned into a bam, and 
the altar covered with dimg. It was natural that the heads of 
the church shoidd restrict the duties of a secular clergy who were 
thus imperfectly educated ; the mass-priest was only required to 
explain the simplest truths of the faith, to catechize children, 
and administer the sacraments. The people did not altogether 
trust them even for these, and a popular bishop on his circuits 
was sometimes called upon to baptize the children of a whole 
neighbourhood, who had been kept for his arrival. Still more 
decidedly was confession an episcopal privilege, which the 
priest could only exercise as the bishop's vicar.' 

The confessional in the tenth century was very diflFerent 
from what it has become under altered conditions of society. 
The mere fact that it was not brought home to every man's 
door, that the sinner burdened with a sense of guilt had often 
to seek absolution in a distant part of the diocese, would in itself 
exclude much that is unavoidably morbid in the frequent habit 



* Mr. Kemble makes the parish priest eqnal to the head of the hundred. But 
he only supports this irom Wala&id Strabo, a foreign authority of the ninth 
century. — Saxons in England, vol. ii., chap. 9. His oath and witnessing capa- 
city were equal to tiiose of a thane ; but the sanctity of the seyen chmch degrees is 
the reason giyen in the laws for this priyilege.— Oaths, 12 ; A. S. Laws, vol. L, 
p. 183. In Domesday Book it is offcen speciaUy mentioned if the priest be 
free, and he '* is often numbered with the villeiDS and borders." — Morgan's Nor- 
mans in Engl a n d, pp. 106-111. Again, the expression in JEIM&B canons (6), 
that the priest ought not to live like a oeorl, no doubt applies primarily to the 
question of marriage, but the comparison may be fiurly taken to indicate the 
ordinary social position of the mass-priest 

' Kemble's Saxons in England, vol. ii., chap. 8 ; Vita S. WilMdi, Gale, iii., 
pp. 60, 61 ; Vita S. Wlstani, Ang. Sac., yol. ii., pp. 248-261. 
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of self-analysis. But, besides this, the rough soldiers and 
peasants who oame to fit themselyes for Easter had a different 
ideal of life from the modem. They knew that murder and 
theft were wrong, but they classed them with other offences 
against church discipline ; any sin was a breach of the system 
under which all were bound to live, and they drew no subtle 
distinctions between moral and positive laws. Their belief in 
the brotherhood of men was based, not on abstract notions 
of humanity, but on the conception of a common fellowship 
in Christ; and to keep Easter on the wrong day might 
therefore be worse in itself than to shed blood : the former was 
an offence against the communion of souls, the latter only 
against that of men. Such a doctrine may seem monstrous ; 
the case is no doubt an extreme one ; but if the intellectual 
scepticism which led an early heretic to doubt as to the day on 
which Easter fell, takes the form in modem times of dis- 
praising the theological changes of the sixteenth century, there 
is still a section in the state which regards the doubter with 
abhorrence, and seeks to banish him from the civil service of 
his country. In reality, the Anglo-Saxon church-system was 
severely logical: as the ideal placed before society, it was 
thought to be wide and deep as human nature and life ; it was 
supposed to reflect God's law, which was perfect as his attri- 
butes, and from which the slightest deviation was sin equally 
with the greatest Moreover, it must be remembered that much 
which now appears to us insignificant, was of the last import- 
.ance in semi-barbarous times. When the sins of the flesh 
were the crying vices of the land, the fasts of the church were 
invaluable as a protest against excess in eating and drinking. 
Accidentally, the laws forbidding marriage within certain de- 
grees prevented the formation of dans, and removed a fertile 
source of madness and scrofula. We in England have out- 
grown these rules, and the possibility of enforcing them : we 
leave sins of act to the law, and sins of thought to con- 
science and God's judgement; but this immunity for moral 
transgressions is of recent date everywhere except in the 
English church; the Scotch and American churches of the last 
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century liad tribunals as pitiless as any to which the Anglo- 
Saxons were ever subject. 

The worst consequences of this moral theory of life 
were its interference with family ties, and its tendency to sub- 
stitute mechanical for moral expiation. Among ourselves, a / 
father cannot divest himself of his authority over his children, 
nor a man of his own liberty, except in cases where a money 
value for it is given. Among the Anglo-Saxons, it was na- \ 
tural that the higher law should over-ride the lower ; and that 
individual freedom should be sacrificed to the well-being of 
society. When Wilfrid of York was riding through his dio- 
cese, a woman brought him a dead child to be baptized, hoping 
• that the holy water would restore life. The saint perceived 
the imposture, but prayed to God, and the infant lived again. 
Wilfrid told the woman that she must consider it dedicate to 
God's service ; she perhaps consented at the time, when her 
heart was full, but as the boy grew up, could not endure to be 
separated, and fled with him out of the country. Wilfrid ap- 
pealed to the law ; the fugitives were brought back, and the boy 
placed in a monastery. Cases of this monstrous kind were not, 
we may fairly hope, common.^ The observance of monastic 
vows was in like manner made matter of enforcement by the 
«tate.* To this, perhaps, there is less objection in theory, when 
vows are taken at the age of discretion. But no system, how- 
ever complete in theory, or supreme in the consciences of men, 
can be carried out without inequalities. Assuming virtue and 
vice to be opposite quantities in a state, which the church aimed 
at increasing or diminishing respectively, it was natural that it 
should permit an offence to be compensated by a good work. 
A slight extension of this principle would allow one good work 
to be substituted for another ; the singing of psalms for fitting, 
especially in cases where fasting was precluded by iU health. 
By a just but horrible analogy, a sort of insurance for sin came 

' The ezistiiig laws of Austria compel a father to edacate hia aon in a £uth 
not his own, if he has made a written covenant with the church. 

• Vita S. Wilftidi, Gale, vol. iii., pp. 60, 61 ; Lawa of Ethelied, v., 4-7 ; 
A. 8. Lawi, Tol. i., pp. 306-807. 

Q 
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to be established, a man oalling in bis fiiends to sharo hk 
penanoes. Penitence in the criminal was the condiiioQ of 
aooeptanoe for these good offices ; but the contrite ridb. man» 
who could puichase the services of eight hundred and fifty-two 
assistants^ might in three days accomplish the penance of seveoa 
years.^ It is dear that some divines of the Anglo-Saxon 
church had nothing to learn from Escobar. It can scarcely be 
accident that this system was elaborated in the time of Dunstaa, 
whom it probably did not survive. The great churchman, dis- 
tracted between his desire of enforcmg discipline, and the 
impossibility of constraining an unruly court to obedience, may 
well haye hit upon a compromise, which satisfied all the logical 
conditions of theory, and produced a quantitative equation . 
between sin and its satisfaction. 

The two principal points in which the Christianiiy of the 
•early middle ages surpassed the moral ideal, under the Bo* 
man empire, of resfMsctahle men who were not philosophers, 
w^re the doctrine of forgiyeness of injuries, and a greater 
purity of life. The command to pardon enemies was under- 
stood and acted on by the early church with a literalness 
of application which would now be considered extravagant. 
I7ot only was private feud forbidden, but the evident tendency 
of the seyenth and eighth centuries in England was to regard 
public war, even if defensive, as canying with it some guilt 
In fact, the plain teaching of the gospel, " not to resist evil," 
and to ^' do good to them that hate you,'' was received without 
casuistry by an intensely BibUcal age ; and however the prac- 
tice of early converts might fall sfa^ort of this ideal standard, 
the church steadily preached peace, canonized the kings who 
deserted the duties of generalship for the cloister, and abstained 
firom consecrating the service of arms. That this theory might 
ultimately, as in fact it did, leave Christendom at the mercy of 
the heatiien, would not h^ve been r^arded by the monk as any 
argument against ii His kingdom was not oi this world ; his 
JEtyourite conception of Christian life was opposed to the con- 

1 OfPoweiM Men: A. 8. LawB, yol. iL, pp. 287-289. 
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ianuance of human society ; and he cared the lees for posdhle 
casualties as he looked forward to the approaching end of the 
world. But this moral exaltation of a few enthusiasts could 
only dominate society in peaoeahle times ; the Danish invasion 
made war a duty to the mass of men, who were not prepared 
for martyrdom, and who could only defend their faith, let 
alone their wives and children, hy taking up arms against the 
heathen. AU England again became warlike, as in the old 
times^ to resist the Danes; the strife was a crusade; ihe 
clergy followed its progress with their prayers ; they at last 
learned to baptize the warfare on the success of which society 
depended, and the knight was initiated with a solemn ritual to 
service in the field.^ The effeminate Sjrrian element had been 
overpowered by the stem necessities of life. What was good 
in the doctrine remained, often indeed obscured by human pas- 
sions, but none the less re-asserting its rights when the din of 
battle was hushed. The confessor at Shrove-tide was enjoined 
to refuse absolution to any man who was at feud, and who would 
not make peace with his enemy .^ Even in the more difficult 
question of church and state, it was constanUy the priest, Al- 
cuin or Frederic, who protested against persecution, and the lay- 
man who was over-zealous for God. No contest was more 
bitter than that between Edwi and Dunstan. Yet the same 
chronicler who relates with evident satisfeM^tion the barbarous 
mutilation of Edwi's queen, delights to record how the king's 
soul was saved, by Dunstan's prayers, firom the devils who car- 
ried it off. Where no political purpose was to be achieved, it 
seemed more glorious that the saint should forgive, than that 
his enemy should perish. 

Strangely enough, it is almost impossible to decide how 
&r Chiistianity' promoted purity of life. The true social 
history of the ancient Greek and Boman world can never be 
writtoa: itistoobad; and Tertullian and Augustine might weU 

> Ingulf^ Gale, yoL i., p. 70. The Norman^ among whom war had not taken 
the form of a cnuade agaiiut heatiiendom, despieed the Saxons for receiying 
benediction from a priest 

' Eodefl. Institatefl, zxz?i.; A. S. Laws, vol. iL, pp. 433-435. 
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exalt the practice of the primitiye Christian communities in 
contrast with the corruption that reigned aroimd them. But it 
is a question still undecided whether the good efiFects of the doc- 
trine that the body was the temple of the Holy Ghost, and 
ought to be kept sacred, were not more than neutralized in 
the early Christian church by the backslidings from a life of 
sworn celibacy. Boniface distinctly states that the impure 
practice of Christians in the eighth century was far below the 
level of the pagan Saxons and Wends.^ More fearfiil evidence 
is given by the Penitentials of Theodore, in which a variety of 
sins of the flesh are specified, to which the depravity of all known 
ages of the world could scarcely furnish a parallel. The testi- 
mony is not, indeed, sufficient for general application, as Theo- 
dore was an Italian, and may have had his own countrjrmen in 
view ; or his catalogue, and others like it, are perhaps exhaustive 
lists of sins that only existed in the morbid fancy of a confessor. 
Yet it is probable, as Mr. Allen puts it, that where there was 
much smoke there was some fire. The question stiU remains, 
were they worse than their forefathers ? Tacitus, who could 
not think calmly over the infamies of his own countrjonen, 
must be taken with caution when he praises Germanic purity ; 
the Norse mythology is far from decent ; and that adultery was 
punished with death, may only have been due to the low value 
set upon woman's life, and to the high regard for property which 
seems innate in the race. But it is not unlikely that the 
vices of a barbarous and those of a semi-civilized people may 
have diflFered somewhat in kind ; that the hardy savages, whose 
lives were spent in the open air and in the chase, were mostly 
addicted to drunkenness and gluttony ; while their sons, who 
lived in ceiled houses, and frequented the bath, inclined to the 
most passionate and least brutal of the sins of the flesh. This 
will mitigate the difficulty of supposing that the Christian gene- 
rations, which believed purity to be the crown of earthly vir- 
tues, fell immeasurably below the practice of their pagan 
ancestors, who were moral from instinct or habit. And this 

1 Malmesbuiy, vol. i., pp. 112-114. 
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explanation is confirmed by all the experiences of later cen- 
turies. The monastic ideal was lofty and grand, but it was 
attempted by men whose natures were still half-animal, and 
who had abimdant means of sinning secretly, if they were 
ever disposed to yield to temptation. It is impossible not 
to believe that they lapsed repeatedly in corrupt and dcgene-- 
rate periods. Perpetual revivals were their one condition of 
success. 

It would be unjust to expect the experiences or thoughts 
of our own self-conscious times from men whose training was 
rather to act than to reason. The Saxon mind was not analy- 
tical ; it took no pleasure in self-questionings ; its conception 
of the unseen world was vivid and palpable, rather than spi- 
ritual : it had dreams and visions, but not the ecstacies of the 
mystic. Hence, there is an undoubted tendency in its teach- 
ing to exalt the practical aspects of religion over the contem- 
plative. Next to abstinence from the sins of the flesh, it 
especially recommended charity. " Mercy," says -Slfric, " is 
the medicine of sins : it redeems from eternal death, and allows 
us not to come to perdition. Mercy alo^e will be our guardian 
at the great doom, if in the present life we show it to other 
men." " As mercy extinguisheth fire, so do alms extinguish 
sins."^ The context abundantly shows that he took charity 
in the largest sense : the kind thought, the cup of cold water, 
as well as the costly gifts thrown into the treasury ; it was 
therefore no mechanical substitute for spiritual faith, but the 
virtue of which the land stood most in need, when it swarmed 
with the leper and the slave, the orphan and the oppressed- 
Similar tendencies of thought may be traced in the Saxon con- 
ception of future life. To know something of what lies above 
birth and beyond death, had been the great attraction of 
their new faith ; texts of Scripture, passages of the Fathers^ 
were all woven up into one poetical whole, enlarged by the 
visions of Convent brothers. The world was peopled with 
spiritual existiBnces ; a good angel and a spirit of darkness at- 



i iBlfric's Homilies, vol. ii., pp. 103-107. 
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tended eyery man from liis cradle, and contended for his soul'; 
at his death, the record of his works was read out, and 
heaven claimed or resigned him, as the good of his life out- 
weighed the evil, or was itself overbalanced.^ The war of 
good and evil was so unremitting that the soul needed the 
escort of armed angels to reach its home safely. The devils^ 
w;ho in Gsedmon are still angelic, with " faded splendour wan," 
were gradually confounded in popular belief with the 
monstrous forms of the old gods, under whose shape it was 
thought they had deceived the world ; like the Slavonic Zer- 
nebog, like Mahomet himself at a later date, Odin and Freia 
became fiends in the Christian mythology. I7or was this a 
mere confusion of traditions : it rested upon a profound horror of 
sin, which refused to recognize the deep-seated excuses of error 
in human weakness ; and shrunk from painting crime as any* 
thing but loathsome. The popular hell, which at first had 
been only the valley of Hinnom, with its corpses fed on by 
worms, and with lurid funeral flames, was traoaformed into a 
&thomless abyss, in which four vast fires glowed that were one 
day to bum the world: in the first, liars were consumed; in 
the second, the covetous ; in the third, those who had stirred 
up strife; while the fourth was reserved for the impious.^ 
This distinction of punishment was presently completed by a 
discrimination of the places of final torture ; and hell was con- 
ceived after the fashion of a Roman amphitheatre, which the 
dreamer no doubt remembered, as a spiral coil of plat&rms 
winding down into utter darkness.' The Elysian fields of 
Boman mythology, with their pleasant glades and holy lights 
were the resting-place of the souls of just men, not yet made 



^ " For about him {i,€.f man) go two spirits — ^tJie one teacheth him to hold 
]ay»— the other acooseth him and teacheth him astray, until he tumeth to the 
▼oner side by devil's deeds ; tiien veeping, depaxteth the angel to his home."-^ 
Komhle's Salomon and Saturn, p. 175. Bede, H. £., lib. y.. c 13. 

* See the vision of Furaay.— Bede, H. £., lib. iii., c. 19. 

* Wendover, yoL iii., pp. 204, 205. The resemblance of TuiUIl's Yision to 
the structure of Dante's Inferno, has been pointed out by Mr. Wright, in a paper 
on <'St Alban's."— Axdwologia, Yol. 38. 
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perfect.^ But fhe beatific vision of heaven tranaoended fho 
gaze of any Saxon saint; Greek mysticisin first described it; 
and tiie genius of tbe great Florentine poet explored it te the 
feet of God bimself. 

This fondness for the snpemataral appears more folly in the 
childish love of miracles, which the lives of the early "RngHaK 
saints display. We are startled by the contrast of an advance 
in moral practice over any but the most exalted philosophy, 
and a retn^ression in the critical powers of the intellect The 
discrepancy would not appear so great if the lesser names of 
Boman literature were more carrently known. There is abun- 
dant evidence that the middle classes of the empire believed in 
omens, in witches, and in tricks of thaumatnrgy f philosophi- 
cal paganism was an exotic confined to the highest classes of ^a 
few capital cities. Nevertheless, it is certain, and the feot 
cannot be too careftdly borne in ndnd, tiiat the thought of the 
early Christian ages was &r inferior to that of the heathen 
times preceding ; partly because the upper daases had been 
destroyed and the schools of learning closed by the inroad of 
barbarians, but partly also because the Christian church, 
mainly recruited from the middle and lower dasses, disliked 
and proscribed the teaching of the schools. The experiment 
was then tried how fer the world could dispense with its past, 
and disown any portion of itself; and in the interests of truft, 
we may trust that no generation of men will ever again make a 
holocaust of old history at the shrine of a new feitk The 
Keltic and Germanic tribes who embraced Chiistianiiy, re- 
ceived it on a low level of civilization ; their gods were not an 
abstract expression of natural laws, or of moral attributes; they 
woe real beings, wonder-woikers, who brought pestilence, guided 
the shodc of war, or blessed the cattle with increase* Loose 
thinkers of oar own times chus causes which tfaey cannot un^ 
deratand under the general head of fcroes, to escape tiie necessity 

> Baa^f J iMi ig l to niath»7iA«ctfDiyhAd^'H3MB|i« 
•WW flmgnntia venumtiiim floacokniBL plenns," xecak Uw *^1oom lortos ii 
wauBotLvaetBk" ofThgiL— iBneid., lib. yI, 1. 688. 

'Horaoe^ Bpodei^ t. ; Apnleii HetanunphoieB, libs, i and ii., fto. 
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of definition ; it is the homage of ignorance to that belief in law 
which science has rendered popular. The Anglo-Saxon was in a 
lower circle of thought. He was unable to suppose that the facts 
of his daily life, or which he could himself produce, the rising 
of the sun, or the melting of iron, were only the simplest ex- 
pression of a natural order, which embraced equally what was 
occasional, the appearance of comets or a sudden death. 
Knowing that in his own household, the water-mill worked 
without intermission, while children required the constant care 
of their parents, he assumed, naturally enough, that for little 
things the world was left to itself, but that anything out of the 
common was due to the intervention of a deity. Christianity 
intensified the feeling of this supernatural order, interwoven 
with the course of the world. But as the one God of the 
Christians was too great to be introduced on trivial occasions 
without irreverence, it was not unnatural to suppose that the 
angels and saints, who as disembodied spirits could be present 
everywhere, would guard the interests of their worshippers. 
Every village and every craft, came accordingly to have its 
special patron, connected with it by some incident in his life. 
Against these, the spirits of evil were waging war inces- 
santly. While modem thought, therefore, has a tendency to 
conceive the world as a complicated mechanism, in which an 
exquisite adjustment of springs produces a constant balance 
amid constant variety, the Anglo-Saxon regarded it as a Greek 
theatre, with artificial thunder and lightning, and other such 
stage accessories, but where all the action was carried on by 
gods, and heroes, and men. 

The miracles of the Anglo-Saxon church are often very 
childish, but they have a truthfulness of character which speaks 
well for the people; stripped of the little exaggerations to which 
all stories handed down orally are liable, they may constantly 
be explained and behoved. In this respect they differ creditably , 
from the Welsh and continental legends, and from those which 
were most popular after the Norman conquest. Stories of raising 
the dead to life are extremely rare. The miracles of St. Oter-' 
manus come to us on the authority of a tradition so distant 
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that no man would trust it in his own affairs ; the cure of a 
blind man, which St. Augustine performed^ produced no effect 
on the convictions of those who witnessed it.^ St. Wilfrid's 
success with the baby is unaccountable, and may fairly be left 
so, in the absence of more precise details. In minor cases of 
sickness, St. Cuthbert's cure is a good specimen of a numerous 
dass. He was lamed by a swelling in his thigh, and was sitting 
at the door of his father's house, when a stranger who passed 
by dismounted to learn the cause of the boy's iUness, examined 
the swelling, and recommended that it should be poulticed. 
The remedy proved efficacious, and Cuthbert then knew that 
he had been visited by an angel. At a later period in life, the 
same saint, traversing the Northumbrian wilds, was in want of 
shelter and food ; he suddenly saw a shepherd's hut, found it 
deserted, and discovered some meat and half a hot loaf hidden 
in the thatch. The parallel of Elijah and the ravens seems to 
have secured him from any scruple as to the lawfulness of taking 
his neighbour's goods ; he could not doubt that the supply was 
miraculous.* Here the event would no doubt be classed by 
some modem reUgionists under the head of special providences. 
Often the miracles of the gospel were the model of Saxon expe- 
riences. When Athelstane paid a visit to his kinswoman, the 
abbess of Glastonbury, she obtained by her prayers that the 
mead in the house should increase so as to suffice the king's 
retinue ;' the remembrance of the marriage-feast at Cana had 
no doubt suggested the propriety of applying to God for help. 
Often the sacraments of the church appear invested with a 
magical efficacy. Bede tells a story of a thane who was taken 
prisoner in battle. His brother, a priest, believing him to be 
slain, said masses, for his soul ; their efficacy in delivering was 



^ Bede^ H. E., lib. ii., cap. 2. It is dear that miTades lost half their vahie 
at evidenoe, when thej were suppoeed to be ordinary eyents. 

3 Bede, Vita S. Cudbercti, cape. 2, 5. That remarkable book, <* Some account 
the Lord's Dealings with Oeorge Miiller," abounds in cases of diyine intervention 
to retiere one who, in the nineteenth century, has founded and conducted a 
laxge institution on the principle of taldng no thought for the moxiow. 

» Wendover, toL i., pp. 887, 888. 
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transferred to his body, and no diains being able to bind file 
prisoner, his captor was at last glad to ransom him on his own 
terms. This story is elucidated by an event in St Wilfrid's 
life. He had boCTL thrown into prison and was to be mana^ 
cledy but no fetters could be made that were not either too 
small or too loose for him. The imperfect art* of the smith 
became material for &ith to feed npon.^ It is dear that this 
habit of mind, which looked for the perpetual intervention of 
God in the events of life, could not exist in any society 
without notable effects. In the cases of a few men^ it no 
doubt raised the moral tone. The monk went out to colonize the 
wilderness or redaun the heathen, believing that the powers 
of darkness were thwarting his efforts, scoflBng him, seeking to 
destroy him, but beHeving also that he would overcome in the 
end. It was thus that St. Gall, when he was out fishing, heard 
spirit crying to spirit, "Come over and help us, for a stranger 
is spoiling our heritage," and the saint made the sign of the 
cross, and the fiends fled waQing.* But the same belief led 
men of baser mould to accept the results of their own cow- 
ardice as the special judgement of God; this it was unnerved 
the Saxons in their wars with the Banes and Normans ; the 
same thought inspired the system of the ordeal, in which in- 
nocence and gcdlt were determined by chance or imposture. 
Lastly, men who see visions are a little unfitted for dealing wifli 
realities. The Saxon's fidth in the supernatural world was no 
separate part of his mind ; and the predominance of the precise 
and dogmatical over the critical element in his reHgion, disquali- 
fied him for exploring nature or weighing evidence. All learning 
took the fi>rm of a poem, into which fresh &cts were woven 
up more or less artistically; but there were no separate sciences, 
and no part of knowledge which was not more or less amystery 
oramirade. This feature, however, was more laxgeiydevdioped 
in Norman times, when the study of the eaify&iiiers was 
revived. 

' Bede, H. E., lib. ir., cap. 22. Tita 8. IHlfiidi, Gale, toL iu., p. 70. 
' Vita 8. Galli; Vita 8. Bturmi; Ferta. Hon. Gennan., toL u., pp. 7, Sy 
867-370. 
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It is important to observe that the profession of Christianity 
was not optional in England. Paganism and witchcraft were 
proscribed under heavy penalties. Parents were bound to 
see that their children were baptized.^ The penalties imposed 
on guilt probably needed no other enforcement, with the people 
at large, than a spiritual censure suspended over their heads ; 
in the case of powerful criminals, the king interposed to carry 
out the sentence of the church. There were even stringent laws 
for the observance of the Lord's day, and of festivals. How far 
this was carried, is a little difficult to decide. The great Gregory 
had protested strongly against anything like a Jewish sabbath ;* 
we find Dunstan delaying mass on Sunday till Edgar shall 
return fi^om the chase; and MlMa even praises a man who 
works seven days in the week.' Probably the general principle 
was that all profitable and all engrossing labour should be sus- 
pended, and that nothing should interfere with attendance upon 
the church ordinances. 

>Lawiof Ine, 2; A. S. Laws, vol L, p. 102. 

3 "PervQoiit ad me quoedam perversi spiritus homines praTa inter yos aliqua 
et aancts fidei adrena seminslsae, ita ut in die sabbati aliqtdd openiri prohi- 
beant Qnos qnid aliud nisi Anti-Ghxisti pnadicatorM dixexim." — Greg, 
^ist, lib. ziii, 1. 

' Eccl. Inst, 24 ; A. S. LawB, vol. iL,p. 421, forbid aU irork except prepar- 
ing meat or neceasaiy trayelling. Sunday was kept from tiie noon of Saturday 
tOlthedaimof Monday.— JElfide's Canons, 86; A.S.L«ifrB, ToI.u.,p.368. Sad- 
mer,yita S. Dimstan, Ang. Sac., tqI. SL, p. 217. The angels, ho^rever, inteiposed 
to celebrate mass on this occasion, and Dunstan, corrected by the miracle, forbade 
the king to hunt any more on Sunday.-— .^Ufric's Homilies, vol. ii., p. 367. 
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THE LAST SAXON KING. 

HABOLD'S oath op PBALTY to WILLIAM. — lUEFUBAL TO PEBFOBM THE COMPACT. 
— CONTINENTAL FEELING IN FAVOUR OP "WILLIAM'S CLAIM. — T08TIQ*8 INVA- 
SION AND DEPBAT. — ^NORMAN INVASION OP ENGLAND. — BATTLE OP HASTINGS. 
— CHABACTBB OP HABOLD. 

The witan of the south or Saxon England decided easily upon 
nominating Harold as their king. He conciliated the northern 
provinces by a personal canvass.* His connection through the 
marriages of his family with the Saxon and Danish royal lines, 
was no doubt an argument in his favour. The only other 
candidate whom Englishmen could possibly think of, was Edgar 
-Stheling, the legitimate heir according to modem notions of 
inheritance, who was still under age, and whose character, as 
his after-life showed, was feeble and unambitious. His preten- 
sions were satisfied with the title of ealdorman of Oxford. 
But if the witan were free to choose tiieir king, there was one 
reason which might have induced a more scrupulous man than 
Harold to decline the dignity. During the previous summer, 
1065 A.D., he had been wrecked on the coast of France;^ 



1 The statement of Florenoe that he was elected <' a totiuB Angliae primati- 
bufi ** is probably near the truth. But great nobles were scarce in the north, 
and the people north of the Humber were likely enough to object to any king 
of Saxon descent, even though a few Northumbrian thanes had been present in 
the witan. 

' The more credible account is that Harold was sailing out, either officially 
as guardian of the coasts or on a pleasure excursion. Eadmer's story is that he 
went against the king's advice to reclaim his brother Wl&oth and his nephew 
Haco, who had been confided as hostages to the duke of Normandy in 1062 a.d., 
when Edward and Godwin were reconciled. Bat no reliable history mentions 
any giving of hostages on that occasion, when Godwin was able to dictate terms. 
Bven granting that part of the story to be true, it is most improbable that 
Harold, merely to bring back a brother, would put himself in the power of one 
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thrown into prison by Guy of Ponthieu, the count of the 
district where he landed, and finally handed over to the duke of 
Normandy, who paid his ransom. William entertained the earl 
with high respect at his court, and even associated him as 
brother-at-arms in an expedition against Brittany, but allowed 
him to feel that he was something more than a guest, and might 
easily become a prisoner. At last, all reserve was thrown aside ; 
Harold was required to promise that he would assist William to 
obtain the English crown, which the duke claimed in virtue of 
a promise from Edward when they were both boys in Nor- 
mandy. The other articles of the treaty stipulated that Harold 
was to give up the castle of Dover to William, and to let his 
own sister become the wife of a Norman baron ; in return for 
this, the earl was to marry William's daughter, and might freely 
make any demand in reason upon William's gratitude. Harold 
had no alternative but to comply. An oath was demanded, and 
he could not excite suspicion by refusing it ; he laid his hand 
on what seemed a small reliquary, and vowed before God to 
perform all that he had agreed to. The covering of the table 
was withdrawn, and Harold perceived with horror that he had 
sworn over a vase, in which all the relics that could be found near 
Bayeux were contained. He was now set free, and returned to 
England, where his plans for achieving the kingdom were carried 
on as unscrupulously as before ; his nature was not one to be 
hampered by verbal engagements. But one point in this trans- 

whose rivalry he must have foreseen. The Norman story that Harold was sent 
over by the king to confirm a promise of the kingdom made to William long 
before through the primate, Robert of Canterbury, is absurd; Bobert was 
banished from England in 1052 a.d., and diednot long afterwards ; yet five years 
later the scrupulous Edward sent for his nephew, Edward ^theling, intending 
to nominate him his successor. Harold was the last man to have accepted such 
a mission, at a time when the king's death was a question of a few yean. 
Malmesbury's story is not improbable, but his fondness for reconciling contra- 
dictions makes him untrustworthy. He represents Harold as declaring himself 
a secret ambassador to the Norman court, in order to obtain his release from cap- 
tivity. Ouy of Ponthieu was evidently a harsh captor, and the earl would be 
anxious to obtain his freedom without delay. Threats of war as well as a 
ransom, were in Ikct required to effect it. — ^Eadmer, Hirt. Nov., p. 350 ; Gul. 
Pict., pp. 85, 107, 108; Mahnesbuiy, lib. ii., pp. 383, 384. 
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aetioiL is remaxkable. There were ai tliis tinie several exiles 
in Normandy: Noimaiis driven fix>m England, or English 
enemies of Harold, or men ontkwed by the witan.^ These 
adventurers a Uttle later took part in William's invading 
army. It is strange that the duke should not have stipu- 
lated for the restoration of these men to their homes and 
dignities. Their return would have been a pledge of Harold's 
sincerity, would have provided William with adherents, and 
would certainly not have been disagreeable to the king. The 
omission of such an article implies that Harold's power was 
limited, as the stipulation that Dover should be surrendered 
proves that William anticipated having to carry out the treaty 
by the sword. It is probable, therefore, that the whole compact 
was a private one, witnessed only by the duke*s chief council- 
lors, and never divulged till it suited William's diplomacy to 
rouse European feeling by the diarge of treachery against his 
rival. 

So short an interval had been allowed to elapse between 
Edward's death and Harold's nomination, that the news of the 
two events reached Normandy simultaneously. William was 
furious at finding himself ovennatched by Harold's treachery ; 
but a contest with Enj^and, headed by a proved statesman and 
warrior, was too great a risk to be lightly undertaken; the 
duke resolved to negotiate. He first sent an embassy to daim 
the Uteral fulfilment of the treaty. Harold returned a resolute 
denial. As r^arded his sister, she was dead ; if the duke 
desired it, he would send over her corpse. The castle of Dover 

> This 18 proved hy the appearance of English names in the roll of Nor- 
man conqnenns : Baoul de Gael, Mallet, Carew, Wake, ftc Baonl de Gael 
was nephew of Bdwaid tiie Ccndemat, W. Mallet ia called half En^^ by 
0iiy of Awiipni^ and hia aiater iElyeva was mother of the Earl Moicar. — ^Kel- 
hamt'B Domeeday Book, pp. 107, 208. Oarew and Conyera appear on the toU of 
Battle Abbey, while a BoYonahire proverb aaya — 

" Oarew, Conyera, and Coplestone, 
When the Conqueror came, were at home." 

iryimenta of thia aort are only probabilitiea ; but they are in thia oaae, I thinh^ 
probabilitLea of a high order. 
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being Harold's properfy, dionld be given up, though it were to 
his disadvantage.^ But it lay with the English witan to ap* 
point their king, and choose a wife for him. Harold had 
accepted their nomination, and oould not control their opinions. 
In a second embassy, WHliam offered to waive every point 
except that of his daughter's marriage. Perhaps the dread of 
Norman favourites was still too deep-rooted for such a proposal 
to be entertained; perhaps Harold wished to conciliate the 
Iforthumbrians : he refused this last condition, and married 
tiie sister of the earls Edwin and Morcar. A slight circum- 
stance indicated the complete triumph of the Saxon re-action. 
Under Edward, charters had been ratified with the royal seal 
pendant in the Norman fashion. Under Harold, the old me- 
thod of simple subscription was revived. In &ct, the Saxon 
king was less afraid of invasion from Normandy than of Tostig 
and a Norw^giaa fleet.^ However, he made ample prepara- 
tions by sea and land to repel any enemy, and allied him- 
self with the strong church party by bene&ctions to monas- 
teries.' He had taken the precaution to be crowned by the 
archbishop of York, as Stigand had never been recognised at 
Some, where the Norman Eobert was considered primate <tf 
England. But Stigand was none the less one of Harold's most 
trusted councillors ; and a man so unscrupulous, placed at the 
head of a church so powerful, was likely enough to head a re- 

1 Etdmer'B words an yery difBcuH: ^' OasteUmn Dofris et in eo patenm 
tiqpm li^t nesoiam cui ut vobis oonvenit ezplerit." I read '* e3q[>leyi," or 
better still, " ezplebo," and translate : " I will perform as to the caeUe, &e., 
thongh I know not whom it can advantage so much as you." 

* HalmesbnxT'a language is perhaps a little too slzong : *'Nin qnod Noii- 
corom regem adyentare didid^ nee militem oonyocaxe nee aciem diiigere digw 
natos fiiisaet." — lab, iii., p. 408. But it teems dear that Harold imderyalned 
his enemy. 

* The language of Florence is express: "TJt regni gubemaeola sosoeponit 
* * episcopoa^ abbaies, monachos, clarioos oolere simnl ao yenerari."— YoL i^ 
p. 224. Moreoyer, the presence of deigy at Hastings shows that Harold had 
the good wishes of the chnroh. "Ejb spoliations of monasteries, which Sir H. 
XDis has proyed out of Domesday Book^ probably belong to the times ^en he 
waa not yet a king. . After all, sooh dspredatioiis were not mioooBimoii iaSng- 
land. 
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volt from Borne, at a time when the whole nation was animated 
by a common feeling against foreign influences. 

The event showed that the public opinion of Europe could 
not safely be disregarded. "William was honestly convinced 
that a grievous wrong had been done him ; he forgot the com- 
pulsion by which Harold's oath had been extorted, and only 
remembered that it had been pledged and violated. This 
feeling was shared generally on the continent, where monarchy 
was regarded as a property like any other fief, with the single 
difference that, as the king had no superior, he could alienate it 
without asking leave of any man. No one doubted that Edward 
had preferred his cousin to the son of his brother's murderer ; 
and the Normans adroitly circulated a report that he had even 
nominated the duke on his death-bed. Partly, perhaps, in- 
fluenced by these considerations of justice, partly, no doubt, by 
the scandal of Stigand's primacy, and the dread of a further 
revolt in the Saxon church, BKldebrand, the ablest churchman 
of his time, persuaded the papal curia, which he dominated, to 
bless the expedition which William was now preparing against 
the shores of England. A bull excommunicating Harold, a 
consecrated banner, and a ring containing one of St. Peter's 
hairs, were sent to the duke of Normandy, as symbols that the 
justice of his cause was recognised by the great tribimal of in- 
ternational law at the time. That charge of treachery, which 
in later centuries has so often been brought against English 
foreign policy, was then heard for the first time ; and men 
enimierated with horror, the treacherous massacre 6f the 
Danes, the surprise of Alfi:^ and his companions, and this 
last seizure of a heritage guarded by an oath. Animated 
by the sense of a righteous cause and the hope of plimder, ad- 
venturers from all parts, and of every degree, flocked to the 
Norman standard. Although Philip of France declined to 
assist his formidable vassal to any increase of power, yet the 
knights of France proper, of Burgundy, Poitou, and Aquitaine, 
enlisted eagerly in the cause which the church blessed. The 
count of Flanders was William's father-in-law. Gonan of Brit- 
tany stood aloof, and even threatened Normandy with invasion 
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on a daim very much like WiUiam's to the EngKah onmxi, 
bat fell ill so opportunely, that his death some montiis later 
was asoribed to poison ; and count Eudes, who administered 
the dnchy for him, sent his own sons to seire at the 
head of a body of troops in the expedition. Lastly, there 
were the English exiles, snoh as Raoul, Edward's greats 
nephew, who burned to reconquer their estates. William's 
own subjects showed the greatest reluctance to join in the 
enterprise: they exaggerated its dangers; they knew that 
all its expenses would &11 upon themselves; and they fore* 
saw that a king of England would prove a harder task* 
master than a duke of Normandy dared to be. But tibe 
malcontents were out-manoBuvred by the seneschal, William 
Fitz-Osbem, who plied them separately with threats and 
promises till they gave a sullen assent. By the moneyed 
portion of the community, the war was regarded as a 
joint-stock speculation, with great risks, but also ^lendid 
chances; and the richer diurohmen and church corporations 
contributed men and ships, with the hope of repayment in 
English benefices.^ Under all these mingled influences, an 
army of sixty thousand soldiers, horse and foo^ was at last 
brought toge&er ; and afleet of nearly eight hundred ships was 
provided for their transport. By the eaoA of August, all was 
ready for the expedition. But contrary winds confined tibe ad* 
venturers for a whole month to the harbour of St. Yalery-sor* 
Somme. The soldiers b^;8n to doubt whether William's cause 
were just and &voured by Gbd 

Meanwhile Harold had been fully occupied by rumours of 
war, and war. Tostig, on the death of Edward, had repaired 
to Normandy, and offered William his services; the duk^ 
whose plans were not fully formed, supplied his brother* 
in-law, the exiled earl, with a few ships;' and Tostig ra* 
vaged the coasts of England, pressing man and boats into his 
service as he went A repulse off Northumbrian and the de* 

' Thifiny, Gooqudte d'An^eteire, torn. L, pp. 287, 23S. 
* Tostig and Wfflim had eMh lunM dao^bten of B^ 

B 
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sermon of his men, forced him to seek alliance with some more 
powerful chief than himself; and he plighted homage to 
Harald Hardrada of Norway. Favoured by the dispersion of 
the English fleet, whose crews had gone home to victual, and 
which had been weakened by many wrecks in storms, the in- 
vaders sailed into the Tyne with three hundred ships. Their 
army, recruited by Tostig's following, stormed Scarborough, 
defeated the earls Edwin and Morcar, and exchanged hostages 
with the city of York, which waited the event of the war. 
Harold hastened northwards, and surprised the invaders at 
Stainford Bridge, on the Derwent. A short parley took place 
before the fight. Harold ofiered his brqther the earldom of the 
north if he would renounce the war. " But what," said Tos- 
tig, " shall my ally, the noble Harald, receive P" " Seven feet 
of English earth, or a little more, as he is taller than common 
men." Tostig declined to purchase a principality at the price 
of a life of shame ; and the armies joined battle. But the 
Norsemen, distressed by the heat, had left their breast-plates 
in the camp, where part of their forces remained. The residt 
could not be doubtful against an enemy fully armed and 
headed by a competent general. The English advanced 
in the form of a wedge ; the invaders were scattered 
over a thin semi-circular line. The Norwegian king fell in 
the first shock. Tostig again refused terms, and led on the 
troops, now aided by the reserve from the ships, to a fresh 
charge. But their lines were already disordered ; Tostig and 
the chief captains fell ; the army was driven over the Derwent, 
where a single Norseman for a time held the bridge against the 
whole might of England ; and Edmimd and Olaf, the princes of 
Norway, were glad to obtain the quarter they had reftised, and 
sail with twenty-three ships, the miserable remains of three 
hundred, for Norway. The sun of the Saxon monarchy shone 
gloriously in a last victory over its hereditary foes before it set 
for ever in defeat. 

Meanwhile the intercession of St. Valery, whose relics had 
been carried in procession, or a simple change of wind, enabled 
the Norman fleet to leave its moorings. William led the van 
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in a ship given him by his wife, Matilda of Flanders, its sails 
emblazoned with the Hons of Normandy, and the consecrated 
banner flying from the mast. As the Saxon fleet had shortly 
before put into port to victual, the invaders landed without op- 
position at different points of the Sussex coast between Peven- 
sey and Ashbumham,^ and advanced, making fearfdl ravage as 
they went, in the form of a circle, of which Hastings was the 
centre. William secured his ships in the harbour, and evi- 
dently remained near the shore to guard them,* but the Saxon 
fleet had again taken the sea, and watched the port, so that aU 
thought of flight was idle. Meanwhile Harold was hurrying • 
southward by forced marches, himself wounded, his army 
diminished by stragglers, the troops of the north not yet come 
up, and the Danish contingent, whom Svcn had sent against ' 
the common Norwegian foe, refusing to serve in a new cause 
against men who claimed kindred with them. The Saxon 
king was probably unaware of his enemy's strength, and hoped 
to win another battle by surprise ; but William's outposts were 
stationed for miles in front of his head-quarters, and fell back 
announcing the furious approach of the foe. Harold now 
halted and entrenched himself on the hill of Senlac, where 
Battle Abbey afterwards stood.* There was no thought of* 
fight for the day, on which night was just closing. Moreover 



' ElliB, Introduction to Domesday, p. xcviii., note 1. 

* The story- that he burned his ships was probably borrowed from the his- 
tory of Agathodes, as another that he stumbled on the shore and converted it 
into an omen of good luck, by professing to take seisin of the new territory, ia 
an incident in the life of Csosar. The classical renaissance of this century has 
left its mark on the popular histories. William of Poitiers, the duke's chap- 
lain, knew nothing of either of these events. 

* The story that Harold sent out qties, who were taken through the Nor- 
man camp, and mistook the weU-shaven soldiers for monks, is doubtfiil. The 
earliest authority for it is Malmesbury. The legend seems based on the suppo- 
sition that the Saxons wore beards. The Bayeux tapestry, which was probably 
made in England (Thierry, Sur la Tapisserie de Bayeux,) represents Harold and 
his followers as only wearing the moustache ; and Malmesbury himself states 
this to have been their custom. — Lib. iii., p. 413. The beard was probably the 
distinction of the lower classes, as when William Fitz-Osbert adopted it under 
Kichard I., and as is now the case in Russia. 
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William, though confident of his strength, was willing to owe^ 
his kingdom to treaty rather than to war with his new sub* 
jects. Several embassies passed between the two hosts. 
Harold refused peremptorily to resign his crown, or to leave 
his claims to ike arbitration of the pope, who had already pre- 
judged him, or to settle them by single combat with the duke. 
William, on his part, met the statement that Edward had 
nominated Harold king with his dying breath, by a counter- 
assertion that the succession was no longer Edward's to give, as 
he had already nominated the duke in the presence of arch- 
bishop Stigand, and of the earls Godwin, LeoMc, and SiwanL 
A more unUkely witness than Godwin could hardly be men- 
tioned, but he and the two earls were dead, and Stigand was- 
not in the camp ; the story, therefore, coidd not be refuted oa 
the spot, 9nd a falsehood which cannot be disproved is as good 
as a truth iu diplomacy. A last proposal from the Norman 
camp, that Harold should be king of Northumbria and his 
brother Gnrth ealdorman of the counties which Godwiu had 
admimstered, was sufficiently moderate to be entertained ; the 
first flush of confidence had passed away since the Saxons saw 
the number of their foes, and a council of war had advised re- 
treat upon London. But the English nobles on reflection dared 
not trust themselves to a prince who was said to have promised 
their lands and goods, their very wives and daughters, to the sixty 
thousand followers at his back.^ One and all resolved to make 
common cause with their king ; only Harold's brother Gurth 
implored him to leave the battle to men who would not fight 
witii a violated oatii and Gh)d against them. Harold did not, 
and could not, comply. The Nemesis of his crimes had over- 
taken him ; he could not in honour desert the men whom ha 
ought in honour never to have commanded. 

The night before the battle was spent by tibe STormans in 
prayer and confession of their sins. The Saxons left the duties 

i The rtory that WDluoii met Haxold's enyoy befiwe the eamp, and 
wonaeA hia utoaaago out of him without nuJoag himaelf knows, ii aoazoely 
one that heknga to credible hiatoay, aWiongh Dr. Lappaxbeig aeoepta it— 
Oeach. Eng., hand L, p. M8. 
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of idigion to the monks in their eamp, azid took their last leave 
of the world indnmken riot.^ Neit day^ October 14thy the 
two armies were drawn np on two opposite hills, diyif^ed by a 
slight interval of low ground ; the English, hewever, had the 
advantage of the higher slope. It was a battle of the dd and 
new worlds: flie Saxons were still armed with the axe, as whan 
ihey had conquered Britain six hundred years before; they 
-£>rmed an impenetrable phalanx, which they could not break 
without disordering their ranks; they had no archers or cavalry, 
.though they brouj^t a few petronels into the field ; a part of 
their force had no better arms than dubs and iron-pointed 
stakes.* Thus appointed, they clustered around their standard, 
.&e image of an armed wamor, and welcomed the JN^oiman onset 
with shoutsof"Holy Rood" and "MightyGod." The strength of 
the Norman army lay in its panoplied horsemen and itsaidiens; 
ifaftmass of the forces, having swords and spear8,was better armed 
.ilian the English, but was certainly not superior in personal 
bravery; two barons, De Conches and GifiGEurt, declined the 
perilous service of carrying the consecrated banner. The army, 
:however, marched up gaily to the charge withTaillefer at their 
head, singing songs of Boland and Eonoesvalles. For a time 
no impression could be made, the Saxon ranks stood firm, and 
tiie Norman knights were hurled headlong down the hill, or 
driven into a blind fosse by its side. At one moment a panic 
ran through the host : it was rumoured that the duke himsdf 
had been killed, and WilUam only restored the battle by 
unbarring his vizor and staying the fugitives in person. But 
artillery and discipUne produced their invariable results under 
competent generalship. The Saxon phalanx was weakened by 
a storm of arrows, so discharged as to fall perpendicularly on 



> Mulmaflbwiji, lib. ni, p. 414. Two ottBons were md from WalAoa 
Abbey to whoMi tfa« battle, aad probably to piay for thenr founder. — Cotton. 
MS., TnL, D. 6^ fotttod by Liagud. The abbot of Hide aabd twolTemonbatt^ 
■aid to ba^e been Innd lying dead in annovr on tbefiaHef batUe not day . 
ftobaUy noatof the fiaaaa mcnka iwajnadipealatoia of the battle, like tbeir 
bwt fai i ialha JtoDBaa oaap. "JA pnyvfir»«t Ji otdonS Snioin antertie amt 
mootfi For Bex preier et por orer Et por la bataille rrpnliir" BiMmii do fion. 
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the combatants; and a series of feints drew the soldiers from 
their position ; they had learned to fight, but had never been 
drilled to manoeuvre, and unable to recover their ground, were 
cut to pieces in detail. Last of all, Harold and his peers were 
slain around their standard, and the papal banner floated in 
victory over English soil. Yet so obstinate had the struggle 
been, that it had lasted from early morning till sunset ; fifte«i 
thousand Normans paid the price of the victory with their 
blood; and the English, while retreating through the wood at 
their rear, beat back their pursuers so fiercely that the fortune of 
the day was again in jeopardy, till William brought up rein- 
forcements. But the fate of the kingdom had been decided by 
the death of Harold and all the nobles of the south. It is said 
that William had forbidden quarter to be given ; probably in so 
fierce a battle there was little thought of mercy on either side. 
But the conqueror in his worst moments was always swayed 
more by policy than by passion; he punished the Norman 
soldier who had mutilated Harold's body, and allowed his 
mother to remove it from its first place of sepulture on the 
beach, to a tomb better fitting a king.^ A touching legend of 
a later age, told that only Edith of the swan-neck, whom 
Haroldhad loved and left, was able to point out the corpse of her 
royal lover, on which battle and outrage had done their worst.* 
The people long reftised to believe in his death. They said he 
had escaped from the field, and was expiating his sins as a 
monk at Chester. 

' I haye yentured to combine the Nonnan story that Harold's Body was 
buried, or perhaps only ordered to be bxuied, on the beach, (Orderic, voL ii., 
p. 151 ; Ghil. Plot, p. 138) vith the Saxon account that his body was given up 
to his mother, and buried at Waltfaam abbey. — ^Mahnesbury, Ub. iii., p. 420. 
Knighton says that his tomb was to be seen there.— Twysden, 2342, 2343. He had 
once been cured of a stroke of palsy there, and had endowed the abbey with 
ieventeen manors. — Monastioon, yol. yi., p. 66. I see no inmlt in William's 
first orders : Harold had been warden of the coast, and it was natural to buty 
him near the field of battle. Some days would probably elapse before his 
mother could hear of her son's death, and apply for his body. 

3 This tradition, which originated with the monks of Waltham abbey, has 
some confirmation from the words of Orderic : ^'Heraldus quibusdam signis «t 
non fiiusiereoognitus." 
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Harold's character has been praised^r attacked according as 
his historians have been Saxon or Norman in their prejudices. 
It is not without greatness, but it is not great. His presence, 
by the admission of the Normans themselves, was kingly ; his 
body well-shaped and poVerM ; he was bold in action, eloquent 
in council, free of jest and pleasant in court. But he fell below 
the average morality of a country whose public policy was 
already branded as treacherous, and of times in which every 
man fought for his own hand. His reckless courage, and 
the story of the love which Edith bore to him, have invested 
him with a false halo of romance ; the men of his own time 
esteemed him rather a crafty statesman than an honourable 
knight ; he enlarged his estates by the plunder of the church,^ 
and exposed England to a war single-handed with Europe, 
rather than give up the diadem for which he had plotted 
and sinned. It is a slight circumstance, but it marks the 
character of the man — self-confident and disdainfiil of public 
opinion — ^that he treated the envoys who came to his camp with 
brutal insolence. The modem theory that excuses his acts 
by a lofty public spirit, is refuted by the inconsistencies of 
his conduct : he offered Tostig, when Tostig was powerful, the 
earldom taken fix>m him when he was weak ; and he wavered 
the day before he died, whether he should not dismember 
England by treaty with the invader.^ By a singular retribu- 
tion, his crimes were punished by the very men against whom 
he offended : Tostig whom he tried to supplant, and William to 
whom he had perjured himself, were the instruments of his 
min. It is the most terrible condemnation of the Saxon people, 
that the name of such a man as Harold should be indissolubly 
oonnected with the last days of their national life ; it is Harold's 
best title with posterity, that the Saxon monarchy was buried 
on the field where he fell. 

1 For instanoe, in the Domesday of HeitfordBhire we find " Wimondley : 
This manor was in the demesne of the ohnroh of St. Mary of Ghatteris, but 
earl Harold took it from thenoe. Hezton : A yassal of the abbot of St Alhan's 
held it. Earl Harold laid this land to Hitohin by force and wnmgfoUy." 

' Thierry's Gonqndte des Normaads, torn, i., pp. 254, 255. 
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THE NORMAN CONaUEST. 

8VBiaB81«Xr OP XXMT AND LOnWK. — THB OOBONATION.— WIIXIAll'S FXBflT 
XBABUBSS. — ^SZSnsa BSTOLTB AlTD OBTAINS TKBlIg.— WAE DT TBS lOD- 
LANP AND NOBTHXBN OOXTNTZK.— ^TOBM OF TOBK AND DNTAmATION «r 
NOaXSUlCBBIA.— CBANOBD POfilTBON OF THB GOTSBMlOaiT.— ^HiATIOM 
OF N0B1IAN8 AND BN0IJ8K«---HSBNWABD AND THB «AMP OF SLT.«-> 
FNT7DAL BSVOLT UNDNE RAOVL DB OABL. — ^EZBCUTION OF WALTEBOF.— 
BianJTB AT DT7BHAM. 

The impoitanoe of William's suooess was not seen at diet 
Afterwards, it appeared that the only man capable of uniting 
Sngland had fiedlen, and that the only national anny mm 
broken. But William^ for the moment, was more ooneenied 
to seoore a safe retreat than to follow up the enemy. Part irf 
the Norman troops seem to haye been sent westward, through 
Sussex and Hampshire, with orders to ravage the country, and 
ooeupy its militia at home ; they were then to eonveige north- 
ward towards the Thames.^ William himself marched along 
the coast, burning Bomney (where the men of flie eountry 
had lately routed a fresh contingent from Normandy) and 
Dover, which was given up to be sacked. The garrison of 
Dover surrendered without standing a siege. Ihe ddfie 
then marched through Kent, laying waste the eountry as be 
went; Oanterbury made prompt submission; but the war- 
like men of Kent, headed by Btigand, took up aims to cte* 
fend their homes. William did not desiie to gain e?ery 
province by abattle ; and he concluded a separate treaty witti 
the enemy, purchasing their submission by the-promise to coB<» 
firm their laws and liberties. Thus a province was wi&drawn 



^ OoiBM WnkinM Biath4iKffani>m ••« SuthamtiDMBMBi prnmrneum « « 
d0TaBtal«t^4gBM«d liXiam^fam'BmstiktmL iMainfttaF veniiot-^Ito. Wig., voL'Vt 
p. 228. 
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iroDL the national eaiue; the old tradition of asepaxate nation 
aliiy, little diffareiioes of dialeet and customs, were still stroosar 
.in the very neighbourhood of the eajdtal, than the lemeBd- 
'Inanee of ancient union under Al&ed and Athelstane. 

Meanwliile, London was distraeted with wretched intrignes 
ferthe crown thai had £Edkn from Harold's brows. Eldnsd, 
archbishop of York, and the corporation of London, fayonred 
^tiie claims of the Saxon Edgar ^theling ; while Edwin and 
JfoTcar came forward as the Anglian caodidates. Bsofoa 
.interests .preirailfld, after much irretnoYable time had been 
lost; and the earls withdrew into the norths leaving London to 
its fate, and vainly hopii^ that William would content himself 
with governing the sontiiem provinces of the kingdom from 
Normandy. The duke cherished very difEerent aims. He had 
now crossed the ThamcB at Wallingford, and was gradua% 
concentrating his troQps in a cordon round the capital, so that 
neither provisions nor men could be taken into it. The Nor- 
man cavalry even skirmished near the walls, and burned the 
northern suburbs. The position was very much that of Paris 
in the times of the League, when Henry lY. inverted it.; and 
the JB^rench coital baffled its king by endiiriQg the worst extra^ 
ties of &mine.sQoner than surrender. But no enthusiaamani- 
mated the Bazone, who were fightii^ for liberty ; the citizeBS 
murmured at tiie prospect of fiunine ; the noUes calculated the 
chances of war, and prepared for a great treachery. Anagu;, 
the ealdorman of the city, was honourably anxious to dischary 
his trust; but.the^ui;^ and wounded veteran could do notiuag 
against the general resolution to treat William readily pise- 
mised to hold by the ancient laws and confirm the old liberties. 
In return for this^ the chief .bishops and nobles, even Ed^Eur 
■iFitbeling himself, did homage to 1^ eongueror as tiieir kiog. 
It was the last act of aSaxon witan, and was fiang^t with un- 
speakable consequences to England. Hcncefortb, all oppositiiii 
to William was treason. But the act of homage was seen ish 
ierpreted Tctrospeotif^ly, as an admission tint ike .oanperor's 
claim had been good -from tiie &st. This was in conformi^'to 
all continental notions of law; the rficqgnition of a title \^ 
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chief vassals, could not be held to make it valid in feudal coun- 
tries ; it was only evidence of the right feeling of the peers. 
But it led in England to the assumption that all who had 
fought at Hastings against their liege-lord, perhaps aU who had 
not actually assisted him, were guilty of felony. The lives and 
estates of men throughout the country were therefore at Wil- 
liam's mercy, however their laws and liberties might be gua- 
ranteed. Neither Norman nor Saxon clearly foresaw these 
results. William himself cannot have anticipated them : the 
question for the time was not how to use power, but how to 
gain it. The Norman nobles dared not oppose the act that 
made their duke a king, but they did not heartily approve it. 
The distinction between a lord who should govern in his own 
right, and one firom whom they could appeal to the king of 
France, was obviously not in the subjects' favour. That Nor- 
mandy would soon become a mere appanage of England, was a 
danger too remote to trouble any man. 

Christmas-day was chosen for the coronation. William 
walked through a guard of armed men to the abbey at West- 
minster, where Edward of York had been appointed to offi- 
ciate, as Stigand's doubtfiil title would have cast a taint of 
•illegality over the proceedings.^ The day of rejoicing was dark- 
ened by a tragedy. The shouts with which the Saxon spec- 
tators declared their assent to their new king's nomination, were 
mistaken by the Norman soldiers for the war-cry of an insur- 
rection. A massacre of the unarmed bystanders avenged tiie 
supposed treache^ ; the neighbouring houses were set on fire ; 
and the troops took advantage of the confusion to plunder the 
city. The conqueror himself was unnerved by the panic : he 
stood trembling in the almost deserted church; while the 
•priests who remained hurried over the coronation service. It 
seemed a judgement of heaven that every step to the throne 
should be stained with blood. 

^ The itoiy of Stigaad's refiual is bighly impfolMible. He wis fiuitioiis and 
a time-server; he had already done homage to William; and he soon afterwards 
went as a guest to the Norman oourt. William of Newbury, whom Thieny has 
fbUowed, is no suiBoient endenoe Ibr these times. 
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William felt the insecurity of his position^ and commenced 
strengthening the fortifications which had perhaps existed from 
Roman times in London.^ Yet it might have been thought for 
a time that his reign would be peaceable. The northern earls, 
Edwin and Morcar, gave in their allegiance ; Edwin was re- 
warded with a promise of one of William's daughters to wife ; 
tite English were not yet a despised and hostile race ; the king 
earnestly promoted intermarriages between them and his own 
countrymen. The queen-dowager, Edith, had taken part 
with Tostig against Harold ; she was one of the first to acknow- 
ledge the new dynasty, and surrender Winchester, where a 
tower like that of London was erected. It now became a 
question of rewarding the chief Norman nobles out of the con- 
quered land. No sweeping measiire of confiscation could be 
attempted, for half of England at least was still unconquered ; 
Wessex, Anglia, and part of Merda, were the only districts in 
which William's royalty was recognized. But by the theory 
of Saxon government, the ealdormanships of counties and towns 
carried with them ample endowments in land and fees ; these 
might be transferred by a new sovereign and his council, as 
oifices among ourselves change hands with a new ministry. 
Accordingly, Eoger of Montgomery received Chichester and 
Arundel; and William Fitz-Osbem the earldom of Here- 
ford. Meaner men the king could reward from his own 
estate, which was enormous. The property of the Saxon kings 
had gradually increased ; and under Edward the Confessor the 
crown was richly endowed in every part of the south and east. 
To aU this William added the confiscated property of Harold 
and his relations : and we may fidrly suppose that some other 
Englishmen were outlawed even at this period for their 
share in opposing the king.' These estates in aU likelihood 



' The date of the White Tower is, howeTor, said to be 1078 a.d. ; and 
its arohiteet Qundnl:^ bishop of Bocheeter. — ^Enighf s Gydopiedia of London, 
p. 148. 

^Thieny thinks all the p r ope rly of men who had fought at Hastings was oon- 
ilscated ; tluit those who intended to serre there were depriTsd proyisionaUy of 
their property ; and that the surreys^ofwhiohDonieedayBook is the most corn- 
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BQuaUed the dBmesne of flie crown in extent ;- Gyfha^ earl 
Godwin's widow, possessed to her own Asae forty tibouaand 
anre&; Harold and his wife, " Ediih the fair,*' were large land- 
owners ; and their cousin, Eadxic the Wild, speedily forfeited the 
BBiits of an early sahmission by an equally prompt rebeUimL 
Xhare is no need, therefore, to assume that William began his 
veign by dispossessing his new subjects indisciiminately of iheir 
ipsoperty. He had satiated his eonmion soldiers with the sack of 
miies ; and as king and landlord, he was able to reward his 
barons and knights, without infringing on any legal rights, 
jthough not without mudbi bArrkliip to aotual oooupents. The 
ease taken to rebuild the town of Boyer is a proof that his 
policy aimed at conciliation. The difficulties that debaned hiai 



plete exunpley^RneM began in the first yetr of tike Oonqiutt. — GeoBiqiiSte to'Nor> 
anaa^ torn, ii.,' pp. 16-17. There «m TamTwmofOB.ht doubti^s ^^ tibeorf. 
l^igel, the only authority for it, while he ezpoimde the genexal xnley that all 
the lande of the kingdom were forfeit to the crown, preftceB his statement by 
flaying, that in fiust not only the peasants bnt the natiye nobility were allowed 
to retain then* e8tateB.-**Dial de Soac., lib. i, cap. 10. Ab late as 1074 a^i^ 
Orderio represeats the J^ormaas aa oomplaining that the best part of the eoantiy 
had been left to the English.— YoL ii., p. 260. Hampshire and Wiltshire, two 
of the counties first occupied, are precisely those in which moat names of Saxon 
4Msenpant8 oooor in 1086 A.D., when the Domesday sorvey was completed. — 
JCoisan's England tmder t^Notasaiu^ pp. 1, 2. Putting siidBaiifihaaseajui 
those of Hide and Peterboxough abbeys, wUch bad given special pzoyocaiiM^ 
there is no reason to assume that the monasteries were harshly treated ; as Lin- 
gard has observed, the mouhs make no complaints of any sweeping measure 
against them.-^yoL ii., p. 44. Indeed an order was made in aone vakaicmn 
year of the reign thai all pseperty talwn from bishopa and abbots ahenld be 
restored to them. — ^Rymer^s Foedera, New iki., toL L, p. 3. Orderio represeata 
'WiUiam as aiFecting demency in the first part of his reign ; and such a policy 
is inconsistent with wholesale spoliation. Lastly, aU instances of real spolis^ 
lion, may safely beiefezredto the tine posterior to the davaatatioD of the nottt, 
when many ettates had bean fox£aitcd by fi»sh rebeUioiiB. Xhe priaolple that 
Harold's soldiers were traitors, may often have influenced the decisions of feudal 
courts ; but it waa not acted upon at first, or carried out by special oommia- 
■onera throng^ the length and breadth of Snglaad. Oir the whole, na better 
aoooaiitofih0OQn9iustQaabe.giTe&i&biaai^thaBthatinfclon^ by.JuatiQB 
SHardelowe, in the reign of Edward III.: **La conqueror ne vient paagpour 
outer enz, qui aToient drQiturtUjpoaaesakn, awa .da anafar vgLfgn daJanr.toct 
AToieiiioocnpie aaava .texaaen deahwitniaa dal^Aagr it sot. c 
indCaI)aBe^ AtKagBfiril^^l^jMkle^ 
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fixnn sooeesB were not Mt afe&rat, and by Easter 1067 A.i>.y he 
was- able to retum to Noimandy. A number of English noblflff 
swelled his tiaiii ; among them were Edgar JSthelmg himself^ 
the two northern eails, Edwin and Moroar, jSgekiod, ealdor- 
man of Kent, and the piimate Stigand, who for a while had 
laid aside his rdle of patriot. But these men were hostagee 
rather than connciUors ; they graced a triumph rather than a 
eourt ; and their presence did not prevent the insulting parade 
of the plundered Engh'sh wealth and the captured ensigns. 
The litanies in Norman churches, the joy of the Norman 
people, must hare stung the very sotds of men who had been 
deaf to honour, but who were not dead to shame. 

William's viceroys during his absence were his own half* 
brother Eudes, bishop of Bayeux, and the seneschal William 
Fitz-Osbem. Under these men, the natural insolence of a 
foreign soldiery was encouraged or allowed. The people of 
£ent were now anxious to undo their submission ; in default 
of a native leader ihey invited Eustace of Boulogne, who had 
quarrelled with the conqueror, to head their rebellion. But. 
Eustace was beaten back by the Norman troops when he at- 
tempted to seize Dover, and soon afterwards made peace sepaiv 
aiely with ihe king. The people of Exeter were more fortunate. 
They had quarrelled with some foreign troops, and, fearing Wil* 
liam's vengeance, fortified their town. The king, whom the 
news of disaffection had: recalled, marched hastily into the west 
with a well-appointed army; tibie citizens offered to pay tri* 
bute, but refuaed to admit a garrison. William replied 
that he would not treat with subjects. At first it seemed 
as if the sig^t of a Norman army before the walls had 
subdued the courage of the insurgents : the corporation came 
out to offar submission, and gave hostages. But the citizens 
indignantly repudiated the cowardly act of their magistrates. 
The Normans found the gates closed against them; the blind- 
ing of a hortage before the walls only heightened the potriotio 
resolve of the inhabitants ; and for eighteen days Exeter wilb- 
stood the repeated attacks of the Norman army. At the end 
of that time each party had learned to respect tiie other ; and 
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Exeter obtained terms which left the king the prestige of vic- 
tory while they secured the inhabitants from outrage. The 
Norman troops were not suffered to enter the town, which re- 
tained its customs and corporate property.* But the king 
carried his point of building a castle^ of which a Norman, 
GKlbert de Brionne, was made governor. This policy, at once 
vigorous and merciful, produced its natural results. Next year 
the sons of Harold came over from Ireland, and called upon 
the men of Devonshire to rise. They rose under a Saxon, 
Eadnoth, but it was to win a battle for the Norman king. 
The sons of Harold were attacked wherever they landed; almost 
all their followers were slain ; and they retired, disheartened, 
to Norway, where Skide, the son of Tostig, had founded a pa- 
trician family, and from which their own race was destined to 
cross the Baltic and mix its blood with Russian royalty.* 

But the causes of insurrection were too deep-seated and uni- 
versal to be easily removed. Under no circumstances coidd the 
English have acquiesced in the presence of foreigners who mono- 
polized office and dignity. The mere change fi^m a weak to a 
strong government, was a sufficient motive for revolt in the less 
settled western and northern provinces.' Under Edward every 
man had done as seemed good in his own eyes ; under William 
all offences against the peace were punished with new and strin- 
gent penalties. That the king profited by the fines of justice 
and by the lands that escheated to him, is obvious ; but he did 
not act merely from polity and the love of money. "William 
had a stern regard for law ; his sense of order was offended by 
all irregularity ; and he looked on the right of feud as petty 
treason to the crown. In the military Welsh marches and in 
Northmnbria, which was half-Danish, the people speedily rose 
in arms to defend their constitutional right of anarchy. Wil- 



1 Orderic, toI. ii., pp. 180, 181; Gonsuet. Ciyit, Gale, iii., p. 762. 

s Worsaae'B Danes in England, p. 147. Gytha, Harold's daughter, married 
Waldemar, czar of Russia. — Lappenbeig, band i., p. 5b*!. 

> " Ooddentem aut plagam septentrionalem versus effienis adhuc ferocia su- 
perbiebat, et AnglisB regi nisi ad libitum suum fieunulari sub rege Edwardo 
aliisque prioribua olim despezerat" — Orderic, vol iL, p. 179. 
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Ham was equal to ite emergency. He first reduced Oxford, 
which had relied on the strength of its walls ; a gross insult 
fix>m one of the burghers inflamed the king's ungovemablepas- 
sions ; the town was taken by assault^ and out of seven hxm- 
dred and twenty-one houses four hundred and seyenty-eight 
were given to the flames. Passing on to the west, William re- 
duced Eadric the Wild to submission ; the more easily as that 
chief and his Welsh following had already been repulsed by 
the loyal Saxons of Exeter. A series of sieges ensued : War- 
wick, Derby, Nottingham, and Lincoln were reduced ; a fresh 
rifling in the west was curbed by the capture of Shrewsbury, 
where a castle and a French colony were placed to bridle the 
townsmen. William's rear was now secured by a chain of 
forts. His great and easy success south of the Humber, makes 
it probable that the country people, weary of their native lords, 
and recognizing his title as legitimate, often brought him in- 
telligence, and perhaps swelled his ranks. The cities, which 
had been privileged, and the Danish districts, which had been 
free, had more to lose by submitting to foreign dominion. The 
hopelessness of a rebellion without concert was soon seen. 
A great battle on the banks of the Humber opened the 
gates of York ; and the chief nobles of the north took refrige 
in Scotland, where king Malcolm protected them. But the 
Normans exaggerated their own success, and pushed forward a 
detachment under Eobert Comine to occupy Durham. The 
very night of their arrival the foreign soldiers, some thousand 
strong, were cut to pieces by a rising of the country. The in- 
vaders were dispirited; the Northumbrians appHed to Den- 
mark for support in the war which had been so hopefully com- 
menced. A Danish fleet of more than two hundred ships, 
under Sven's own brother and sons, entered the Humber; 
the earls led down the exiles and their Gallic allies from the 
Lothians. The united armies set siege to York. In a few 
days it was known that they had burned the town and 
slaughtered the garrison, many hundred in number. The 
storm had been accompanied with incidents of ferocious 
cruelty. The earl Waltheof had stationed himself at a 
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gate of ihe oHy and oat down the fi^iti^ w ^bj fled.^ 
Be had burned a hundred men alive in a wood near Hie 
town. The Noimans wete long sinoe wefoy of this intermin- 
able stiife, which brooght with it no lewardsi The savageB of 
tiie neithy as they called ihe An^o-Danes^ wese waging no 
CGinmon war ; many of them had sworn that &^ would never 
sleep under a roof till the stranger was expelled. Several of 
William's followers^ among tiiem the earl of Wcm^eeetershire, 
Hug^ de Ghrente-Maisnil, had been recalled by their wives from 
service in Eng^d ; the ladiesof Normandy had threatened to 
take other husbands if their first remained longer absent.^ 
William himself, a year before, had sent back his queen, for 
wiLom England was now not a safe residence. The danger, 
whieh seemed to pass away wiiii tiie first oaptore of Yoi^c, 
re-appeared more menacingly than before whai that city was 
retaken. 

But William confronted and ovevoame the danger. Bely- 
ing with a just confidence on Hie fidelity of the souftem dties, 
which remained unshaken, thougjb, as at Exeter, tiie country 
aroimd them was in revolt, he advanced by slow marches to 
fixe north. When the Danes had spent their first foxy, and 
plundered the country they came to defend, flieir prince, 
Qsbidm, was induced, by a sum of money and permission to 
plunder the coasts, to set sail without giving battle to &e 
Bormans. He was afterwards outlawed in his owu country 
fi>r ihis dishonourable conduct ; but by that time the fate of 
England had been decided* Deserted by their allies, the 
Northumbrians lost heart, and offered no resistance; their 
anny withdrew into Scotboid. The king took a terrible re* 

1 TtdBtrfB yiew, wliioli re&m floa eiploit to tha ilxrt and Siifl^iah.stQim of 
the toim, aeenumore ptobable than Loppenbess^B, wfaioh. plaooeit st thsaecond. 
oocupation by WQliam. The fMjt of any defence against WiUiam'a azmy is 
doabtftiL — See Malmeabnry, Hb. iii., p. 427. 

* Oidarie adds that William nerer pardoned those wiio left him thna so iu 
as to reatoze them their dignitSea. Yet Ha^ de Gtente^Maiaml affpean ia 
Domeeday richly endowed, and hia wife waa one of the few ladiea privileged to 
hold manoira.— Ozderic, yoL ii., p. ISS, note by M. le Pieroat* Flobably the 
story baa been a litUe eidMliahed £r(ni daaaical tradila^ 
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Tenge. JCorcliing from the Humber to the Tyne, he laid waste 
the country in every direction as for as his army conld scour 
it. The com and meat brought in from the yillages were 
stored in houses, which were fired. On the road from 
Tork to Durham no inhabited Tillage could be seen. Out of 
sixty-two yillages in Amundenies8> only sixteen retained any 
inhabitants. The wretched peasantry whom the sword spared, 
perished in the famine of nine years* continuance which sue* 
ceeded the conqueror's progress; many sold themselves as 
slaves to procure food; the happiest were those who early 
wandered away to find a home in a foreign land. To complete 
their ruin, Malcolm of Scotland, no longer regarding them as 
allies since they had submitted, swept with his savage High- 
landers and Qalw^ans through the yet undesolated distriets 
on the western coast. The Scotch, infuriated by the news 
that a Norman army had harried the Lowlands, did the work 
of plunder even more pitilessly than the Normans. Hence- 
forth William had nothing to fear from the north ; a desert 
lay between himself and the Scotch king.^ But he tempered 
his vengeance with policy, and bought off his last formidable 
opponent, Waltheof, by marrying him to his half-sister, Judith, 
and by granting him the earldoms of Northampton and Hunt- 
ingdon. 

From this period, the position which William occupied 
with regard to his new subjects was changed. The constitu- 
tional fiction by which his title was derived from the people's 
consent, could not stand against the £EU)t ci repeated rebellions. 
The battle of Hastings was no longer a solitary event by 
which England had been delivered from a usurper; it was 
the fii*st in a series of campaigns, which had ended in the 
subjugation of a free people. It is assuredly no accident 
that wo find William, after ravaging the north, causing him- 



^ To make tbk was probably one deUberaie object of hii cneltiM. The 
Domesday of Liiieoln, wfaidi oontaina a large proportion of Anglo-Duuali 
nappes, proves th*t Winiam*! power was neyer so fimly esteUiahed in the 
nortJTas in the south. 
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self to be crowned again by the papal legates, 1071 a.d.^ 
It is possible tbat in one cbarter be styled lumself '^king 
by the edge of the sword."* Yet he never meditated the 
madness of overthrowing the English laws and liberties. He 
took guarantees for the safety of his followers by stringent 
penalties on assassination ; he vested the whole judicial power 
of the country in the hands of foreigners, and reserved church 
preferm^it for men whom he could trust. But he maintained 
the old national laws and the local liberties ;' Norman and 
Englishman were equal before the law ; each might daim to 
be tried by the customs of his country.* The great wrong of 
which the conquered gentry had to complain, was the forfeiture 
of their freehold tenures ; several thousand armed foreigners 
were quartered, so to speak, on the original holdings, whose 
owners became their tenants. This re-settlement of the coun- 
try was effected gradually ; and mostly took place in the fif- 
teen years between William's second coronation and the com- 
pletion of Domesday Book (1085 a.d.) The vast possessions of 
the Saxon crown, and of the great earls who incurred for- 
feiture by rebellion, were transferred at a blow, and in all 
cases of escheat, the tenant would forfeit the title which he had 

* Orderic, vol. ii., p. 199. 

* This charter, which Thieny quotes ^m Hickes, has not been reprinted 
by the last editors of Bymer's Foedera. I conclude, therefore, they consider it 
spurious. Out of eleren legal documents which they give, seyen style WiUiam 
*< king by the grace or gift of God; " one adds, " by hereditary right ; " the other 
four say simply, "king of England." — ConquSte d'Angleterre,'tom. ii., p. 15. 

* For instance : <* Modo habet rex ciyitatem Hereford in dominio, et An- 
glic! burgenses ibi manentes habent suas priores oonsuetudines." — Cons. Civit, 
Gale, YoL iii., p. 764. Hoxeden and the Chronicle of Lichfield say that William 
intended to make the Danish laws of the northern and eastern counties uni- 
yerssl throughout the kingdom, regarding them as best suited to his Norman 
subjects. But the remonstxanoes of the Saxons preyailed, and each province 
was allowed to retain its own customs. — ^Hoyeden, Savile, p. 846 ; A. S. Laws, 
vol. i., pp. xL xiL, note. 

^ Leges Gul. Oonq., ii., 1-3 ; A. S. Laws, vol. i., p. 488. The principle was, 
that "Rnglishman and Norman might each be tried by the custom of his country, 
Foreigners settled in the country before the conquest, were to be treated as 
English. As these men were mostly Normans (Francigenee), the law shows 
that the position of Englishmen was not invidious. — Leges Gul. Conq., iii., 4; 
A. S. Laws, yol. i., p. 491. ^ 
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derived firom an attainted proprietor^ unless he conld prove liis 
innocence of any shiire in his lord's treason. Considering the 
disturbed state of England, it must have been easy to find 
reasons which a Norman court would consider good for 
ejecting any Englishman. Yet there is a sprinkling of 
Saxon names among the tenants-in-chief, especially in the 
counties which remained quiet.* Even Harold's followers 
were in some cases allowed to retain their holdings. Some- 
times a Saxon origin is disguised by the territorial titles 
which Norman custom introduced among the upper classes.^ 
In the second order of tenants, the smaU gentry, more than 
half were Englishmen when Domesday Book was compiled. 
Out of the sixty thousand and odd fees into which the country 
was divided, we may safely assume that the greater number 
were occupied by natives, though almost all owed service to a < 
Norman. 

But the misfortune of the English was not that the laws 
were suppressed or changed for the worse, but that they were 
seldom executed. The administration of justice was now more 
than ever local, and in the hands of the great lords, who 
were Normans, and favoured all the oppressions of their 
retainers.^ An appeal, of course, lay to the king, but it was 
not easy for William, even if he wished it, to resist the influences 
of his court. Often he was legally justified in placing a new 
bidder over the head of an old tenant ; and the king's worst 
vice was avarice. The very number of complaints brought 
before him was an impediment to justice ; William was wearied 
out, and ordered the litigants to compromise their respective 

1 Aldred, in Sussex ; Waleran, Croch, Alfred, Oodric, in Hampahire ; Sweyn, 
the sheriff of Oxfordshire, &c. — ^Kelham's Domesday. 

* Morgan's England under the Nonnans, pp. 1, 2 ; Munford's Domesday of 
Norfolk, pp. 61, 62. 

' William Fits-Osbem reduced the legal fine paid by soldiers for graye 
offences from twenty or twenty-five shillings to se^en shiUings, in his county 
of Hereford. — ^Malmeebury, lib. iii., p. 481. This is, perhaps, the strongest 
case on record of tampering with the laws to &vour crime. Hugh of Chester, 
from his passion for the chaae, '* terram suam quotidie deyastabat."— Orderic, 
tom. ii., p. 219. 
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daims ;^ the result of course was, that any man who could set 
up a title, and who was backed by a little interest, got half of 
his neighbour's estate. This was no new grievanoe in England; 
Godwin and Harold had acquired much of their enormous pro- 
perty unjustly ; but men felt their wrongs more keenly when 
the spoiler was a foreigner, and Uie multitude of oppressors 
was increased ten-fold. The loss of land carried with it the 
loss of rank : the impoverished thanes became yeomen ; the 
ceorls, serfs. Nor was personal property respected in time of 
war ; when the vessels of the altar were confiscated, it could 
scarcely be hoped that the treasures which private men had 
placed in the churches as in asylums would be spared. But a 
wanton and licentious soldiery can inflict worse wrongs than 
plunder. Already in 1068 a.d., Gytha, Harold's mother, had 
^ fled with a number of noble Saxon ladies to Flanders, that 
they might escape intolerable insult. During the next few 
years, when William was straining every nerve to retain what 
he had won, the country was traversed by men to whom no 
licence was forbidden ; and at the end of the campaign, grooms 
*nd varlets had frequently risen to be estated gentlemen. 
They treated the conquered people with coarseness, and often 
with violence. But the conquwor's love of legality produced 
•one good effect : the Saxon women were in request as wives to 
confirm their husbands' titles ; and the way was thus prepared 
for a fusion of nationalities.' 

Among the English men-at-arms some wandered into 
foreign countries ; a few took service in Constantinople, where 



* Lingard, vol. ii., p. 40. 

> Orderic'B strong words: '^Kobiles pneUa detpioalHliam ludibrio «nnige- 
ronim patebant," can only vppij to timea of ir«r, or miut be inteipret e d to maan 
that ladiea wore foiood to many beknr tfaair lank. Tho Saxon eiuoBidepraiflea 
tlie exceUent order which William maintained. — ^A. 8. Chitm., A., lOM. Com- 
pare Leges GoL Conq., L, 18 ; A. 8. Lawa, roi. i., p. 475. Instanoea of inter- 
mamagea ooour in Domeaday Book. ** fiobeft d'Oylay manied the danghter of 
Wigot, and ao beoana teAant of her lather'a barany/* ** A yoimg man named 
Richard maxried the widow of the diaiiff of Otoooeater, and ao became a landed 
ipentleman."— Morgan's £ng;^land under the ynrmani, p. 5. In tfaia latter case, 
wife and land were giren by the king.— Domesday, 167, a. 2. 
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fliey reinforced the well-known Varangian body-guards, and 
did good servioe against the Norman conquerors of Naples.^ 
Many took refuge in the fen-countries, and maintained a 
guerilla war with the neighbouring Normanized counties. 
This at one time threatened to assume national proportions. 
An English thane, Hereward, returning from Flanders to his 
native county, Lincolnshire, found his astate occupied, and his 
widowed mother insulted by a Norman. Hereward at once 
took to the fens ; he received knighthood from the patriotic 
Brand, abbot of Peterborough ; and finding that Brand was 
replaced by a Norman abbot, Turold, carried off the plate of 
the monastery, that it might not fall into strange hands.* 
Hereward's success against his neighbours Taillebois, viscount 
of Spalding, and the fighting churchman, Turold, was great ; 
the abbot was captured, and forced to ransom himself wit^ 
thirty thousand marks. Sven of Denmark appeared off £he 
coast offering assistance. But William took the field in 
person; Sven was bought off; and a way to Hereward's 
stronghold was pointed out by the treacherous monks of Ely, 
who could not bear to be enclosed in the besieged lines. The 
last patriotic army was broken up. Hereward himself escaped, 
and so harassed the Nommns, that they were glad to give him 
peace on his own terms. A noble Saxon lady, Alswitha, who 
"loved him for the dangers he had borne," is said to have per- 
suaded him to make peace. The issue was disastrous. His 
house was soon after surrounded, and he himself, fighting gal- 
lantly, fell a victim to Norman assassins. Had there been 
three such in England, said a] Norman poet, William could 
never have come there ; and had Hereward lived, he would 
have driven out the invaders. 

^ *' Ce corps de Yarengues ezistait k Constantinople d^s le r^gne de Michel 
le PapUagonien" (1034-1041 a.d.) — Orderic, voL ii., p. 173, note by M. 
le PrevoBt. 

' ''Then they (Heievaid's tcoops) laid om fire and binned all the houses of the 
monks, and all the town, except one house. • w The monks met them, and 
besought peace of them. But they regarded nothing. They went into the 
minster, climbed up to the holy rood, took away the diadem from our Lord's 
head, all of pure gold," &c.— A. 8. Chron., A., 1070. 
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William was now at leisure to renew the English claim of 
supremacy over Scotland. It was a matter of some importance, as 
Malcolm Canmore had married the sister of Edgar ^theling, had 
harboured the Northumbrian exiles, and devastated the northern 
counties.' A short campaign was sufficient. The Norman army 
had penetrated to Abemethy on the Tay, when the Scotch 
king, convinced of his inability to resist, consented to pay hom- 
age and give hostages (1072 a.d.) The promise was faithfully 
kept during the reign of the conqueror. "William was now able 
to leave England for the continent, where the people of Maine 
had risen against the Norman ^oke. The conqueror's army 
was chiefly composed of Englishmen, who revenged the .wrongs 
of their country on the innocent province of Maine, slaying and 
laying waste unsparingly (1073 a.d.) Meanwhile an insurrec- 
tion broke out in England, which showed that royalty had other 
enemies than national feeling. It was part of William's policy 
to restrict all intermarriages between the great nobles. In spite 
of a distinct prohibition, Roger de Breteuil, earl of Hereford, 
and son of William Fitz-Osbem, who had been the king's most 
trusted minister, took advantage of the weakness of govern- 
ment, and married his sister Emma to Baoul de Gael, tiie earl 
of Norfolk, a grand-nephew of the late king. The wedding- 
guests, heated with wine, began to discuss their grievances and 
the prospects of a rebellion. They had placed William the 
bastard on the throne ; he had only rewarded them with lands 
desolated by war; and even these were often reclaimed or 
curtailed by the ministers of the crown. The men who had 
spent their blood for him received no favour at his hands, and 
were liable to suffer the full penalties of the law for slight 
causes.^ Let them only rise in revolt while the army was 
occupied : though the English would not desert their fields and 
feasts to help in a revolt, they would gladly witness its success. 
Animated by these hopes, the earls invited Waltheof to join 
their conspiracy, and share in its fruits : England was to be 

^ *'Pro fiiyolis oocasionibus ad mortem usque yelut hostes pumit." — Orderic, 
vol. ii., p. 260. 
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divided as of old between a king and two dukes. Waliheof held 
hajck ; it is doubtful whether he shrunk from rebellion or stipu- 
lated, for obtaining support from DenmarL It seems that 
Danish aid was applied for, but before it could arrive the rebel- 
lion was crushed. It had broken out in the counties of the two 
earls, Norfolk and Hereford. The king's viceroy, Lanfranc, 
archbishop of Canterbury, was a man of consummate ability. 
" "We should rejoice to see you as an angel of God," he wrote 
to William, when the rebellion first broke out; "but we do not 
wish you to cross the sea at present, for it were a great shame 
to us, if you should come over to conquer such perjured men 
and brigands.*' The next letter announced that the insurrection 
had been crushed in detail. Raoul's army was first beaten near 
Swafifham : with detestable barbarity, the Normans cut off the 
right feet of all their prisoners, as a sign by which they might 
be known. The count stood a short siege in Norwich, but was 
glad to be allowed to fly the coimtry with his Breton followers. 
His confederate, Roger, was starved out of Hereford castle, and 
condemned by his peers to imprisonment. He would soon have 
been pardoned but for his own obstinacy. Having received at 
Easter the customeuy present of a rich dress from the king, he 
made a fire in his prison and cast the silk tunic and ermine 
mantle into the flames. William swore " by the splendour of 
<jod " that he would never let him loose, and William never 
"broke a vow of vengeance. The saddest fate of all was reserved 
for Waltheof. Denounced for conspiring with the Danes by his 
treacherous wife Judith, he was condenmed by his peers on the 
other count of concealing treason against his suzerain. William 
was by this time throughly embittered against his English sub- 
jects, and had every political reason for destroying a powerful 
noble like Waltheof. The earl was therefore beheaded (1075 
A.D.) after a year's imprisonment. The piety of his last days 
edified all who heard of them ; he recited the psalter daily, 
and died saying the Lord's Prayer. Above all, he was the 
last great English earl, and his countrymen revered him as 
a saint. Edwin had perished four years before (1071 a.d.) 
by the hand of traitors, as he was about to fly from England: 
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oven William wept over the young and beautiful man wlioixt 
he had learned to love at his court. About the same time 
Morcar was thrown into prison, where he ended his days. 

The tedious tale of English risings and their suppression has 
only one other important episode. Walcher, a native of Lorraine, 
had been appointed bishop of Durham ; he seems to have been 
an easy, well-meaning man, who guided himself by the councils 
of Liulf, a native of those parts. I^orman jealousy was aroused, 
and Liulf was murdered by the bishop's chaplain, and the 
Normau viscount Gilbert. Walcher allowed the murder to go 
unpunished. But the people rose up furiously, drove all the 
Kormans into a church, and set fire to the doors. The besi^ed 
sent out the criminals, who were instantly despatched. The 
bishop then appeared at the doors, hoping to conciliate respect 
by lus character and of&ce. " Short rede, good rede, slay ye 
the bishop,*' was the cry; Walcher fell on the consecrated 
threshold, and not a I^orman escaped. But William's broths 
and viceroy, the bishop of Bayeux, took a speedy and sharp 
vengeance for the crime. He marched northwards, mutilating 
and beheading at random on his way, and renewed the horrors 
that had made Korthumbria a desert ten years before. 
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BESrLTS OP THE CONQUEST. 

OOHPILATTON OF DOlfJESDAY BOOK. — ITS USE. — OMISSIONS. — NUMBERS AND CON- 
DITION OF THE POPUXATiON. — SOCIAL AND MATE&IAL ADTANCE UNDER 
WILLIAM'S GOVERNMENT. — SMALL AMOUNT OF THE FOREIGN ELEMENT 
INTRODUCED. — ^LEGAL CHARACTER OF THE CHANGES MADE. — THE CHURCH 
HIERARCHY AND RITUAL NORMANIZED. — THURSTAN. — GUITMUND. — LIMITA- 
TION OF THE POWERS OF THE CHURCH. — NORMAN INFLUENCES ON POLICE 
AND LAW. — CONTRASTS OF NORMAN AND SAXON CHARACTER. 

In the year 1085 a.d., William was alarmed by the news of 
a joint invasion from Denmark and Flanders. An army was 
hastily brought over from Normandy, and quartered through- 
out England ; the numbers were greater than had ever landed 
before ; perhaps the king apprehended rebellion. In a few 
months, the danger had passed away; Knut was detained 
by contrary winds and the treason of his captains, so that 
William was able to dismiss a portion of his force. But 
that such a kingdom as England should lie at the mercy of 
any foreign foe, was not to be endured ; the king determined 
in council on a new military organization, which should 
enable him to collect an army at a moment's notice. As 
land was the basis of all calculations of this sort, commis- 
sioners were appointed to make a census of population and 
property. Their method of procedure was to summon be- 
fore them the sheriffs, the lords of manors, the parish priests, 
the hundred reeves, the bailiffs, and six villeins out of every 
hamlet. These men stated on oath what amount of land 
there was in the district, whether it was wood, meadow, or 
pasture, what was its value, what services were due from its 
owners ; and generally the numbers of free and bond on the 
estate. In 6ome instances, other particulars were inserted, such 
as the number of live stock ; which the transcribers struck out 
or retained without any fixed rule, in the summary made for the 

8* 
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crown. The English^ unaccustomed to a census^ murmured at 
the prospect of more accurate taxation^ and their chroniclers 
thought it " shameful to tell/' what " the king had thought 
it no shame to do/'^ Yet the accurate definitions of land in 
Anglo-Saxon charters, must have familiarized the people with 
these inquiries on a small scale ; and the registries of the old 
county courts were perhaps part of the evidence which camr 
before the commissioners. The mere existence of hundrec^ 
and tithings is further proof that the people did not Kve with- 
out boundaries or le^ divisions before their conquest by 
William. The idea of Domesday Book^ if it had any precedent^ 
was probably derived from the customs of England rather than 
from those of Normandy.* But its true cause lies in the ne- 
cessities of a new government and of difficult times. It served 
for centuries as the basis of all taxation, and the authority by 
which all disputes about landed tenures and customs were de- 
cided. But so long as military service was feudal, Domesday 
Book had a further and almost a higher use as the muster-roll 
of the nation. Strictly speaking, knights were never quar- 
tered on the sixty thousand and odd fees into which the land 
was divided. But the tenants-in-chief who farmed England of 
the crown, were responsible for the service of sixty thousand 
men. It lay with themselves whether they would keq> their 
legal quota always at hand ; the warlike baron increased his 
contingent ; the covetous diminished it, and trusted to chance 
for making up the deficiency whai he was called upon to serve.' 
The state did not trouble itself with details, but preferred to 
treat its immediate feudatories as contractors for men-at-arms. 
In estimating the population of England, it must be borne 
in mind that Domesday Book is not an exhaustive statement. 
The three northern oounties, and parts of Westmoreland, Lan- 



* BUis, Introdiietioii to Domesdaj, p. yii. ; A. S. Chron., A., 1085. 

- The moek pigbdbfe ezplanaiioii of the mne ia thai it vm deriTed by a 
false analogy from Alfred's Bom-Boc 

' Thus the Bishop of Durham and Boger de Bunm owed the crown the same 
servioe of ten knights ; but the former had enfeoffed no fewer than serenty, the 
latter only six. — Lingard, toL ii., pp. 44| 45. 
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cashire, and Monmouthshire, were not included in the survey. 
The north was still desolate and scarcely conquered; Mon- 
mouthshire was Welsh. This omission is unimportant, as 
it would be easy to calculate averages for these districts. 
But there are other incompletenesses. London and Win- 
chester, and some smaller places, such as Devizes and 
. [arlborough, are not mentioned at all ; Bristol, which pos- 
sessed a large trade, is, for some unknown reason, almost 
passed over ; and abbeys, castles, and their respective liber- 
ties, are sometimes either unnoticed or imperfectly described.^ 
The reason of these omissions is unknown ; in some cases, per- 
haps, a separate record was made, but has been lost ; in one 
instance we are told that the commissioners favoured a monas- 
tery by rating its possessions below their value. Although there 
were more than four thousand churches in England at this 
period, less than sixteen himdred ecclesiastics are enumer- 
ated, and out of these only one thousand are entered as parish 
priests.* These deductions firom the completeness of the re- 
turns are the more important, because it is probable that 
they chiefly afiPect the middle classes — that is, the men 
who, like priests and citizens in towns, had no necessary 
connection with land as the owners of freehold property, or as 
bound down to the soil. The population actually given is 
283,342; this of course consists only of able-bodied men, and, 
multiplied by five, would give an actual population of about 

* Lappenberg, Geach. Eng., bandi., p. 145; Morgan's England under the 19 or- 
manB, pp. 160, 161. The importance of the omuaion of London may be judged by 
the fact that fifty years later it was able, according to Fitz-Stephen, to furnish 
60,000 men-at-arms and 20,000 knights.— Vita S. Thomie, pp. 173, 174. This 
estimate seems excessive, but William of Newbury says (vol. iL, p. 176) that 
52,000 citizens gave in their names to the demagogue, Fits-Osbert. 

* Selden sets the number of churches at 4,51 1 ; Dr. Inet reckons them at about 
4,000.— Munfoid's Domesday of Norfolk, p. 80. Sir H. Ellis says :—'' The whole 
number actually noticed in the survey amounts to a few more than 1,700. • • 
The circumstance of presbyteri occurring most frequently in counties where 
scarcely any ecdesife are noticed, gives strength to the presumption that the 
officers of the exchequer who abridged the returns, considered the entry of the 
one as in most cases implying the existence of the other." — ^Introduction to 
Domesday, pp. xcL, xoii. 
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1,400,000. Allowing for all omissiaiis, we may probably place 
it at rather over tban under 2,000,000 ; a number which may 
seem small, but which was not doubled till the reign of Charles 
II., six hundred years later. Beyerting to the actual survey, 
we find about 2,000 persons who held immediately of the king 
(E 1,400, M 1,599),^ or who were attached to the king's person 
(M 326), or who had no holding, but were free to serve as they 
would (M 213). The second dass, the free upon bond-land, com- 
prised more than 50,000 ; under-tenants or vavassors (E 7,871, 
M 2,899) ; burghers (E 7,968, M 17,106) ; soc-men (E 23,072, 
M 23,404) ; freemen, holding in military service, or having been 
degraded into tenants to obtain protection (E 13,425) ; and eccle- 
siastics (E994, M 1,564). The largest dass of all was the 
semi-servile. Of these villeins (E 108,407, M102,704), and 
borders, or cottiers (E 82,119, M 80,320), make up the mass, 
about 200,000 in all. They were bond upon bond-land, 
that is to say, their land owed a certain tribute to its owner, 
and they owed certain services to the land ; they could not 
quit it without permission from their lord. But they were not 
mere property ; they could not be sold off the soil into service 
of a different kind, like the few slaves who still remained in 
England, and who numbered roughly about 25,000. 

The large number of the middle dasses and the small 
number of daves, are points in this estimate that deserve con- 
sideration. It is dear that the conquest did not introduce any 
new refinement in servitude. In a matter where we have no 
certain data, all statements must be made guardedly ; but the 
language of chroniclers and laws, and the probabilities of what 
would result from the anarchy and war that had so long deso- 
lated England under its native kings, induce a belief that the 
conquest was a gain to all classes, except the highest, in 
matters of freedom. The fact that the large and privil^ed 
dass of soc-men was especially numerous in two counties, Nor- 
folk and Suffolk, in whidi a desperate revolt had been piti- 
lesdy put down, seems to show that existing rights were not 

1 The letters E and M indicate tbe different estiziiateB of Sir H.EUis and Sir 
J. Haokintoali. I haye omitted small sub-diyisions from each statement. 
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lightly tampered witL^ It is less easy to account for the 
small number of slaves, except on the supposition that the 
Normansy unaccustomed to actual slayery, and confounding all 
the lower classes of tiie conquered people in a common con- 
tempt, allowed many who were bom bond to enjoy the privi- 
leges of serfe, villeins, or borders. Even the slaves were pro- 
tected by law from all violence. That English dignitaries and 
estated gentlemen suffered grievously, is beyond doubt ; espe- 
cially when, like Brihtric, they had provoked the vindictive 
vanity of a woman,* or when, like Cospatric, they were guilty 
of being powerftd and of having large property. But it is 
clear that tilie country at large did not suffer by the substi- 
tution of a new nobility for the old. During five years 
(1066-1070 A.D.) England was traversed by soldiers in every 
direction, and civil war did not end with the subjugation of the 
north. A change in the tenure of property, involving private 
feuds and law-suits, is in itself unfavourable to national pros- 
perity. Yet the wealth of England was so great at the end of 
William's reign, that the conqueror received a large daily 
income from the national taxes and crown demesne, and left 
considerable wealth in the treasury.' Neither was this wrung 

' In NozfoI]c alone there were 4,571, ft fifth of ihe whde number. Compare 
Thierry's aooount — ''Dee vexatiimB multipU^es en ruin^rent les habitants 
SazonB (of Norwich), et forc^rent im grand nombre d*enire eux i ^migrer daoB 
la proyince de Suffolk. • • Lk trois Normands • • s'empar^rent de leurs per- 
flonnes et en firent des serfii tiibutaires/' — Conqu^ d'Angleterre, torn, it, p. 
155. But in &ct Thierry inserts the correction to his own statement by giving 
the passage of Bomesday Book on which it was based ; £ram whi(^ it appeals 
that twenty-eight men were thus enslaTed, and some others who stayed bafaiod 
(alii remanentes) ruined.— See p. 270, note 1, on the increased rental of Nor* 
folk under the Normans. 

* Brihtric is said to have refused the hand of Matilda before her marriage 
to WilHam. She obtained a grant of all his lands.— ThieriT's Conqadte d'An* 
£^eterre, torn, ii., pp. S9, 139. 

> Orderic, yoL iL, p. 223 ; toI. iy., p. 162. The statement of Ordsric that 
the treasury reoeiyed £1,061 10s. l}d. a-^y, is so circumstantial that it must 
be based upon documents, and so monstrous that we must assume some eacat to 
have crept in. It would imply payments at the rate of nearly £3 a head. The 
whole rental of land in England at that time represents a vastly smaller sum. 
Oiraldus Cambrensis says that under Edward the Confessor it only amovuted to 
£40,000. — De Inst Princ, p. 167. Dane-gelt and feudal reliefs were uncertain 
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from a poverty-stricken people. In Middlesex and Hertford- 
shire, which had been the first seat of war, in some of the 
towns which had been stormed, and in the north, the value 
of property was diminished. But in counties that had had a 
fair chance, wealth had prospered with the general increase of 
order ; in Norfolk, though Raoul's rebellion and Sven's inva- 
sion must have afiPected it, the rental of estates altogether was 
almost double what it had been in Edward's time ; in Oxford- 
shire it had increased fifty per cent. Even in Gloucestershire, 
which lay near the Welsh marches, and had been the scene of 
Eadric the Wild's campaigns, the value of real property had 
rather increased than fallen oflf.^ The increased rents of the 
cities are conmionly regarded as proofs of Norman extortion. 
It is natural to suppose that the Normans were rigid tax- 
gatherers. But there is a limit to all oppression, and when we 
find heavy taxes paid into the treasury, the land covered with 
castles and churches, the ravages of war repaired in towns 
such as Chester and Dover,* the rent-roll of manors increased, 

souroes of income. The entire income due to the crown for its lands, the fees 
of justices, taxes and reliefs, in the county of Surrey, was only £3,000 a-year 
in the time of Henry I., and out of this not more than half can haye reached 
the treasury, as the yisoount received a third, and the expenses of collection, ftc., 
were defrayed out of the remainder. Lastly, William only left £60,000 of silver 
in the treasury at his death. — Orderic, toL iy., p. 162; Dial, de Scac., lib. 1., c. 
17 ; Huntingdon, Savile, p. 213. 

^ The gross rental of Norfolk under Edward the Confessor had been 
£2,219 28. lid. Under William it was £4,154 lis. 7d.— Munford's Domesday 
of Norfolk, p. 59. Omitting those cases in which there is no change, the 
manors of the fourteen first tenants-in-chief show respectiyely in Oxfordshire 
an advance from £628 158. to £911 5s., in Gloucestershire from £341 to £352 6s. 
In Buckinghamshire the decrease is from £354 8s. to £838 2s., and in Hertford- 
shire from £533 3s. 4d. to £458 13s. 8d. In Kent the large estates of the 
archbishop were valued at £764 10s. 4d., and actually paid £840 148. 4d. 
against £459 8s. O^d., the rental in £dwaid*s reign. Kent, Sussex, Norfolk, 
Lincolnshire, and Nottinghamshire, were the counties that fared best. Kent 
was perhaps protected by its archbishop; Koger of Montgomery, who held Chi- 
chester and Arundel, was a man of high character; and the three other 
counties were sufficiently Banish to impose respect on their conquerors. Yet as 
every one of those counties had been the seat of war, there must have been 
some good government to account for their prosperity. 

* Dovere : " In ipso primo adyentu in Angliam frut ipsa villa combusta. 
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and the natives described withal as only earing for their farms 
and good feeding,^ it is impossible not to suppose that the rule 
of William and his barons, though harsh and exacting, was yet 
on the whole wise and beneficial to the country. 

Much of the misconception that has prevailed on this point 
has arisen firom a false theory of the character of William's 
dominion. He was not the national candidate, but he did not 
rule altogether by the sword. It was praised as part of his 
policy, that he employed Englishmen to fight for him.* The 
estates he took from the natives were taken under colour 
of law. Among his tenants-in-chief, some, like Eaoul de Gael 
and William Mallet,' were at least connected with the country, 
and perhaps resumed property of which Harold had dispos- 
sessed them. Some, like Sweyn of Essex, have English names,^ 
and others, we know not how large a proportion, were Normanized 
Englishmen. But the nobility were a small fraction of the 
nation. Only half the sub-tenants, if so many, were of Nor- 
man extraction.^ In the towns the foreign settiers seem to have 

* * Modo ftppretiaiur zc. lib. — Cestre: " Quando Hugo comes recepit • • du- 
centee etquinquedomus minus ibi erant quam t.r.b fuerunt; modototidem sunt 
ibi quot invenit." — Gale, vol. iii., p. 769-777. Similarly, in Sandwich, tinder 
Edward, 307 manaions bad been tenanted ; under 'William there were 388. — 
Bomeaday, 8, a. L Generally, the English cities had fought weU for their 
freedom, and had suffered more than the country in consequence. But they 
were exposed to other calamities besides war : "Tins year wild fire • • burned 
many towns; and also many cities were ruined thereby." — A. S. Chron., A., 
1077. 

1 « AngU sua sdummodo ruxa oolunt ; conyiTiia et potationibus non prsoliis 
intendunt." — Orderic, yoI. ii., p. 260. 

2 Malmesbury, lib. iii., pp. 428, 439. 

' See p. 238, note 1. Thefactthat WilliamMallot's lifewasspared by theEng- 
lish when they stormedTork, is some proof that they considered him a countryman. 

* Swe3rn had fifty-fiye lordships in Essex alone. He " was settled in Eng- 
land before the conquest, and, readily joining with William the Conqueror, was ^ 
either confirmed in the possession of bis lands or had them restore to him." 
— Kelham's Domesday Book, pp. 128, 129. << A reference to the Norfolk list 
will afford many instances of Anglo-Saxon fieunilies pennitted to retain their 
estates." — ^Munford's Domesday of Norfolk, p. 62. Mr. Worsaae gives twenty- 
two names in Lincolnshire alone among the tenants-in-chief, which he regards 
as more or less certainly Dano-English. — ^Dalies in England, p. 150. 

s Hallam's Middle Ages, yoL ii., p. 305. 
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been few ; in York^ which had been destroyed and re-peopled, 
they were as three in eleven ; but in Norwich, a great commer- 
cial town, they were only as one in thirty-three. It has beai 
shown that the sixty thousand knights' fees were a purely arbi- 
trary division that only existed on paper. There is no reason 
to suppose that any such number of foreigners ever settled in 
England during the whole reign of the conqueror. Of those 
who first came over, a fourth fell at Hastings alone, and many 
thousands more must have been slain in the later wars. A 
large proportion of those who survived or came over afterwards, 
were probably attached as body-guards to the persons of their 
employers, and died without acquiring land or founding fianilies. 
The English complaints of ill-usage are in all likelihood well 
founded. But they may easily be explained, on the supposition 
that in every county there were a few lawless or careless lords, and 
three or four hundred brutal men-at-arms. Insult and oppression 
on one side, were met by private murders and revolts on the other. 
Between the two was the central power, depending for its 
safety on the soldiers, and for its continuance on the tax-payers. 
The problem was to balance the army against the people, but 
also never to let the Korman soldiery be far a-head of the 
"Rngliftli militia. In the reigns of William and his sons, the 
equipoise was successfully maintained ; with a week king like 
Stephen, it broke down. 

It was consistent with the legal course which the conquest 
took, that estates were generally not broken up and portioned 
out anew, but transferred directly firom one possessor to another. 
The Norman occupant was supposed to inherit the rights of 
his predecessor. There was probably Httle change in the num- 
ber of tenants-in-chief; and the peculiar relations of dasaes 
remained imaltered in the districts where they had grown 
up. The privileged soc-men are chiefly found in the Anglian 
counties, where the Danish invasions had favoured their grow& ; 
the purely Saxon counties are less honourably distinguished by 
the presence of a large servile population ; and three hundred 
of the tenants-in-chief are found in Kent alone, where the law 
of gavel-kind was still in force. William has been praised for 
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his policy in scattering the possessions of his barons over dif- 
ferent counties, so that they never formed principalities. This 
dispersion was the natural result of a conquest not made at a 
blow, but irregularly and by unconnected efforts. The crown 
was well cared for in the distribution ; it inherited the lands of 
king Edward and of his three great earls, Harold, Edwin, and 
Morcar ; altogether it possessed more than fourteen hundred 
manors. It is curious that only four of these were in Middle- 
sex, but the king farmed a third of Wiltshire and of Norfolk. 
None of his sOns received any land in his life-time, but his two 
half-brothers, the sluggish Bobert of Montaigne and the turbu- 
lent Eudes, bishop of Bayeux, were among the largest proprietors 
in England. Robert is said, perhaps falsely, to have received 
nearly eight hundred manors ; ^ Eudes, who often acted as 
William's viceroy, had acquired four hundred and thirty-nine 
by the time Domesday was compiled, although Lanfranc, acting 
for the church of Canterbury, had forced him in 1072 a.t). to 
disgorge twenty-five, which had^been unjustly taken at a blow. 
These enormous estates do not of course represent correspond- 
ing wealth. The owner enjoyed only the fall profits of the 
demesne which he kept in his own hands ; the rest was exten- 
sively sublet, and paid a tribute or acknowledgement, rather 
than a rent, to its nominal possessor. Influence, prestige, and 
a lai^ military following, were the real appurtenances of broad 
acres. While the Domesday survey was going on, it occasioned 
many bloody feuds between rival claimants of land, who were 
anxious to have their tities established by a decision which it 
was felt would be final.^ A few of the Norman barons, 
indignant at their treatment by the commissioners, who 
had probably reversed many injustices, refused to renew 
their homage to William, and emigrated with their followers 

' Lywm'fl Magna Britaimia, Gomira]!, p. 51. Until the genealogies of 
William's barons are fully worked out, there will always be a danger of con- 
founding diiferent men with the same rank and Christian name, as surnames 
were not folly in use, and titles constantly changed. 

* *' Yezata est terra multis cladibusinde procedentibus."--Flor. Wig., yoL ii., 
p. 19. 

T 
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into Sootlaad.^ Englishmen and Koiaxians weee thus mixed ia 
the Lowlands as in England. Tbe remaining tenants-in-eiiifif 
aj^ared in tibe king's oourt at Sanon, 1086 a.ik, and took a 
fresh oath of fealty upon this new settlement of property. JEng- 
lish feudaJism was ikoB systematiBed, and beoame &e law of 
the land. It had been the growth of several centuries, b«t had 
nerer before been universal ; beforo long men's minds were bo 
penetrated with the legal customs of their oountry, that heav^i 
itself was regarded as a feudal sovereignty. 

While the state was being re-moddled, the church could 
not expect to r»nain untouched, and the English dergy had 
done their best to oherii^ the naticmal feeling and roose rebel- 
lion. But it was ncft easy to meddle with a corporation whoae 
chief was the head of Christendom; and had the Engh^ chnrdi 
been more loyal to &e pope, or more canonical, it wonld 
probably have escaped wiih comparatiTe impunity. Ab ii 
wa^ it gained in property by the.dba:]:^es made around it; 
the devotion of the conquerors frequently sought to expiafe 
the violences of a soldier's Hfe by the endowment or foundation 
of monasteries.^ But ihese were slight oompensation for the 
loss of office and for changes in tiie lituigical habits, so 
to ^eak, of English churchmoL On the final deprivation of 
Stigaad, who had shown himself incapable of trust, and was 
doomed to honourable but life-long imprisonment, the illus- 
trious Lanfranc, prior of Caen, was appointed his successor. 
Lanfranc is one of Ihose great Italians, who have moulded the 
character of the times in which they lived. As teacher in the 
little monastery of Bee, he had established a school of European 
reputation ; pope Alexander, and the profound thinker, Ansehn, 
had studied there. As an ecdesiastic, lanfranc was nei&er 
timcHierving nor seditions ; he had braved William's anger/ 
which was seldom known to relent, by denouncing his un- 

I Conqudte d'Angletarre, torn, ii., p. 195-196. ^It iM cletr from tiw sur- 
T6y itself, that tiw mquiaitioiiB in many caam cswed tiie testomlion of pn>- 
perty." — ^EUin, Introduction to Domoeday, p. z. 

s Under William T., 4$ monaateriee wane Ixrandad; under Wifliam XL, 29 ; 
and under Henry L, 143. — ^Raumer's Pol. Hist, of England, toI. i., p. 110. 
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canonical maniage Tnth a conan ; while he did his best to re^ 
ooncile the duke to the churdi by proouring a dispensatioii 
from Borne. Laufranc was not eninent as an abstract thinker ; 
his dispute on the Heel Preaeiiee, which he defended agaa&st 
Berengar, shows much blunt good sense, but is wanting in 
metaphysiGal subtlety. But he had high organiidng -poweax, 
and his letters and speeches display a Yigour and audacity 
which the habit of monastic humility never weakened or dis- 
gmsed ; he is like Thor in the woman^s dress, with the hammer 
under the folds of his gannent, and revealed by the lightning 
of his eyes. Lanfranc had the contempt of a civilized Italian 
and a Norman ocmqueror for ^ the barbarous people " among 
whom he was made primate. He stood manfully by the privi- 
leges of his see, maintaining the rights of Canterbury over 
York, and reclaiming the manors taken from his diocese. But 
his hand was heavy upon ike English. He brought the native 
bishops to acoonnt for the irregular habits which prescription 
had established and excused ; one by one, as their delinquent 
'cies were proved, they were dispossessed of their preferment, 
not without fedr trial, but meroilesdy.^ An attempt of the 
anti-reformers to substitute eanons for monks in Winchester 
was put down; and Lanfranc rerived tibe glories of Bunstan's 
rule, though without emulating his aust^iy. But the dianges 
that caused most heart-burning among the English, were the- 
introduction of a new version <j£ the Scriptures, and the expul- 



* Pope Alezander'B letter to William (Lanfnnc, Op., vol. i.,p. 30, 31), cobL' 
miflsions Lanfranc to try Ebric, bishop of Chichester, again. As Lan&anc was 
thsa at Eome, and in ike highest fayour, he probably did not oppose the new 
tdal. It sniBt be nsusmbeced tint a bishop might be deposed for many rea^ 
sons : if he were married, like the bishops of Elmham and Lichfield ; if he had 
l>een consecrated irregularlyi like Stigand; if he were a bastard, or had any per» 
Booal defonBity. Afker all, omitting the Tacannes caused by the deposition of 
Stigand and Egelwine of Durham, who were both deprived as rebels, and ti»e 
case of York, whose primate died a natural death, there are only three racan- 
eies in the list of biBhope between 1067 and 1074 ▲.!>. Two are Hmhain and 
Tiiflh.fi€ld, where the bishops had manied; the other, Chiehetter. It cannot be 
noA, AtnBonp that cither WillianL or Lufianc cazxied out Iheir policy w^ 
lently. 
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sion of several Saxon saints from, the calendar. The people 
could not believe that the new Bible was inspired ; they re- 
garded it as a subtle invention of the primate; and their 
attachment to their local patrons, was quickened by their 
ignorance of the continental saints who replaced them. Lian- 
franc justified his proceedings by the vague manner in which 
the title '' saint '* had been conferred ; ^Ifeg, he said, had not 
died for God's glory, but for refiising to ransom himself.^ The 
people still murmured ; they felt like the Latin cities which 
Some subdued, and which saw their gods transferred to the 
temples of their conquerors. 

Lanfpanc himself seems to have bestowed his preferment con- 
scientiously. But William, in spite of his piety, was less scrupu- 
lous, and repeatedly gave benefices to buy off old claims on his 
bounty, or to place power in the hands of trustworthy partizans. 
Ignorant and vulgar men swarmed over from the continent to en- 
joy the church plunder of England. One of these new Norman 
prelates, Robert of Chester, built himself a palace with the spoils 
of a neighbouring monastery.* Thurstan, abbot of Glaston- 
bury, tried to substitute a Norman fashion of plain song for the 
(Jregorian, which had hitherto been used. The monks were 
refractory, and Thurstan called in the men-at-arms of his estate, 
who pursued the terrified delinquents into the abbey church, 
and killed or wounded several on the very steps of the altar.' 
This crime, however, so far transcended ordinary experience, 
that the king banished Thurstan, and refrised ever to restore 
him ; the profligate Eufus was more amenable to a bribe. 
Generally, the presence of a Norman abbot had at least the one 
good effect of protecting the monks from the insults of neigh- 
bouring barons, who harried the cattle and usurped the lands of 



1 In this particular instance, Lanfranc gaTO way to Anaelm's arguments, 
and replaced ^Lfeg. 

' Lanfranc, Op., vol. L, p. 51. 

» Malmesbuiy, lib. iii., p. 461. Two were killed, and fourteen wounded. 
It ii a ilight palliation of this outrage, that there seems to haye been a general 
scuffle, in which the monks, wielding benches and candelabra, at last prersil^ 
and drove their opponents into the choir. — ^Flor. Wig., yol. ii., p. 17. 
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Engliflh church corporations. It was among the worst results 
of these violences^ that scrupulous men shrunk from, profiting 
by the favours of blood-stained and disorderly conquerors. The 
venerable Ghutmund, a monk without office in a petty Norman 
monastery^ was summoned across the seas to William's court, 
and invited to take up his residence there till a bishopric should 
£Edl vacant. Gtiitmund answered that he was a sick man, per- 
plexed with doubts and sorrows of thought and frailties of an 
infirm purpose. But were he fitter than he was to guide others, 
he would never accept preferment of which the rightful owners 
had been forcibly dispossessed, or share in the spoils of blood. 
When he thought of the crimes by which England had been 
won, he trembled to touch it, with all its wealth, as though it 
glowed with the fire of hell. Then, dilating into prophecy, he 
warned the king and court of the just judgements of God which 
had overtaken all the great spoilers of mankind, and would cer- 
tainly call the Normans one day to account. William, respect- 
ing Guitmund's sincerity, gave him an honourable passage back, 
and offered him the archbishopric of Rouen on the next vacancy. 
But the Norman clergy had heard with indignation of the man 
who rebuked the sins by which his neighbours profited. They 
urged a canonical reason against Quitmund's election : he was the 
son of a priest. Guitmund did not care to cause any heart-burn- 
ings for a mere matter of personal advantage. He obtained 
his superior's leave to quit the country, and ended his days in 
Italy, as bishop of Aversa.^ 

William's policy to the church, regarded as a distinct society 
from the state, produced the most important results on the 
fortunes of his successors and of England. He slightly strength- 
ened the connection with Home, but deprived the national 
clergy of half their powers. The interference of legates was 
necessary to depose the Saxon prelates from their sees: so far 



* M. Preyofit has pointed out some chronological difficnltieB in this narra- 
tiye. Guitmund had gone to Italy aa early as 1077 a.d., and the archbiahop of 
Bouen did not die tiU 1079 a.d. Probably the name of the aee is wrongly given. 
But there is no need to reject the main incidents of so touching a story. — 
Orderio, toI. ii., pp. 226-234. 
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William admitted it readily, and rspaid the psipal court by a. 
more rigid enfcreemient of Peter's pence. But when Hildebrand 
was encoun^ed to demand fealty from the kinig whose arms 
the pope had blessed, William retained a peremptory refnsal ; 
none of his ancestors had done it, and he woidd gtre op no 6A 
right.^ Hildebrand knew something of the king's dbiracter, 
and allowed the question to dn^. The English clergy had 
hitherto been at once apart of the commonwealth and a sepa^- 
rate state by themselves. Their synods, although sometimes 
attended by the king and nobles,, had been virtually free to 
prescribe their public policy as a body, or to draw up laws for 
the regulation of daily life. They had wielded the whole 
correctional police of the country ; and the bishop had sate by 
the side of the ealdorman to dispense justice in the scir-gemots. 
These powers — small, safe, and peihaps salutary in barbarous 
times, when any means of enforeing law were valuable — were 
dangerous when the rdations of neighbouring states had become 
more intricate, and when the popular sense of right and wrong 
had begim to confound the secular notion <rf injury with 
the spiritual notion of sin. For the clergy to decide which 
pope they should obey in case of a contested election, might 
seriously embarrass public policy. William declared that the 
question of recogoitbn lay with himself. The declaration did 
not settle the matter. The daim of the diurch was inadmis- 
sible, but it was logically just ; so long as the clergy were a 
separate caste under a pope, it was fer them to determiBe who 
was their head ; otherwise they were no independent body, but 
a branch of the pubhc service. WiUtban's edict was the pre- 
amble to Henry YIII.'s assertion of state supremacy : httweem 
the two lay more than four centuries of passionate discassioii 
on the two rival sovereignties. The enactment that the "KngHsh 
church, assembled in council, mi^t pass no laws or eanoos 
except such as William, had recommended or approved, was 
another statesman-like act, which created its own precedent. The 

^ " Fidelitatem Uc«n nolui nee yoIo, quia noc ego promiai, nee anteceeBores 
meofl anteceasoribiu tuis id feciase comperio." — TrfinflrBTir, Op., yol. i.^ p. 32. 
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ehnrdi eould prore frcKm bistooythat it had ne^^r been eontiolled 
in tkis fonctioti. Bat inaanmGh as it claimed and exercised the 
rigkt to fine moral delinquents, to seclude them from society and 
withdraw them £ram aetiye serriee, when it entered in certain 
cases on the prcqierty of those who had infiinged its canonical 
laws, the state might well think itself justified in limiting the 
extension of these powers. One point was so important that it 
called for a separate enactment. A man whom the chnrch 
excommunicated, was in strict theory an outcast from all society ; 
his wi& and children must dirink from him, his household 
shared the sentence if they brought him food, no man might 
serve in arms with him. Clearly these powers, eyen if justly 
exercised, much more if wielded by a passionate or factioua 
bishop, might cause irretrievable injury to the public service. 
William therefore ordained that no chief tenant of the crown> 
however great his sin, should be excommunicated in future, 
except by the king's special precept. It was probably imderstood 
that the precept was not to be refused — ^rather, that it was to be 
backed by the kingly .power in flagrant cases ; our Norman 
sovereigns were not very rigid moralists, but they had a pecu* 
niary interest in enforcing penalties. We do not hear that the 
upright ^nd courageous churchman, Lanfiranc, offered any op- 
position to these innovations : though he would probably have 
treated the first as a dead letter, if it had ever stood in his way. 
Bat he must have felt the difficulties of William's position, 
and that the extension and clashing of rival courts were injuries 
to the administration of justice : that any inquisition and se- 
cular courts could not co-exist. As a churchman, he probably 
fislt that his order suffered from mixing in temporal matters. 
It may therefore have been as a matter of discipline that the 
bishops about this time withdrew from the scir-gemots and con- 
fined themselves to their own courts. But the fact that local 
privileges were degraded, and feudal powers raised, no doubt 
assisted the change : the prelates did not care for a disputed 
rule in courts that were almost contemptible.' 

Eadmer, Hist. Nov., Kb. i., p. 3^2. 
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William's general policy was to leave the laws wliioh he found 
in the country unaltered, and to content himself with enforcing 
them stringently. The firith-guild or frank-pledge system gave 
every guarantee for order which even a conqueror could desire* 
And William was not cruel ; he abolished capital punishment^ 
and substituted penalties of mutilation, in order that the cor* 
rection might be proportioned to the offence.^ But the spirit 
of institutions may change while the letter remains unaltered^ 
and it made a great difference to the subject-people whether 
they were bound in a general way to keep order among' them- 
selves, or were responsible for offences against the peace to 
men who had a direct interest in pressing the penalties of the 
law against them. Assassination was a common form of Eng- 
lish vengeance upon the lawless foreign soldiery. At first, 
the murderers were accustomed to mutilate the body, that it 
might not be recognized, in order to save their neighbours firom 
the murdrum, or fine of blood, which was heavier for a Norman 
than for an Englishman. To prevent this evasion of justice, 
the practice was introduced of considering every slain man a 
Norman, unless proof of " Englishry " were made by the four 
nearest relatives of the deceased.* With a similar object, 
the ordeal was substituted in cases of felony for compurgation; 
no Saxon murderer would ever have been convicted on 
his neighbours' oaths. The famous curfew-bell, which was 
tolled at sunset in sign that lights and fires were to be put 
out, was a further expedient of police. The evening beer- 
dubs had become dangerous as the rendezvous of conspi- 

' Secimduin enixn quantitatem delicti debet poena maleflcis infligi. — ^Leges 
Gul. Oonq., iii, 17 ; A. S. Laws, vol. i., p. 494. 

' Leges GuL Conq., iii., 3 ; A. S. Laws, vol. i., pp. 490, 491 ; Dial, de 
Scac., lib. i., c. 1 0. Bishop Nigel speaks of the murdrum, or fine for blood, as if it 
were introduced by the conqueror. This is contrary to all analogy, and to the 
express evidence of the laws called of Edward the Confessor, which are at least 
anterior to the Dialogus de Scaccario. — ^Leges £dw. Oonf., 16; A. S. Laws, 
vol. i., p. 448. Presentments of EngUshry took place throughout the reign of 
Richard I., but are not recorded later. — ^Abbrev. Plac, pp. 13, 17, 18, 19. But 
the upper and middle classes were by that time so mixed, that the proof wbs 
rather one of condition than of race. 
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rators. But one of the worst aggravations of the conquest lay 
in the difference of language between Komxans and Saxons. 
William, indeed, had once set himself to learn English ; but 
the difficulties of the task had been too great; and his 
barons could never pronounce the names of the cities they 
stormed: they called Lincoln, Kichole; and York, Eurwic. 
€hradually, indeed, a kind of mixed dialect sprang up, some^ 
thing like the lingua Franca of the Levant, or the slang of 
Anglo-Indian society, confounding the two vocabularies and 
disregarding grammatical forms.^ But during William's 
reign, when there were no central courts except the king's 
council, and no trained advocates, justice was administered by 
men unacquainted with the vemacidar. TSo doubt there 
was always a steward or clerk of the court, who interpreted 
for the people, and with whom the real management of 
business lay. But it was not the less an evil to the nation, 
that its laws and their science were treated in a foreign idiom, 
and that the assistance of professional men began to be needed 
by those who sought justice. 

Few of the conqueror's own acts made a deeper impression 
on his times than the formation of the New Forest. The Hamp- 
shire preserves of the Saxon kings were increased by laying 
waste seventeen thousand acres ; the villagers were partially 
evicted, and more than twenty churches destroyed f tufts of 
yew are stiU said to show where the old churchyards were. 

1 "AngUcam looationem planimqiie sategit edisoere, ut sine interprete 
querelam subjectsB gentis pooset intelligere."— Oideric, yd. ii., p. 215. Of the 
mixed language that sprung up, there is curiouB proof in a story giyen by dean 
Milman, of a Jew who travelled with two eodesiastics, and punned in the two 
languages on his xeyerend companionB.^Histoiy of the Jews, yoL iii., pp. 
831, 382. 

' The accounts differ from twenty-two to fifty-two. ** If, as is commonly 
reported, thirty-six churches were destroyed by the conqueror," &c. — ^Ellis^s 
Introduction to Domesday, pp. xxxii., xcii. *'The Domesday record proyes 
that although thirty manors in the yery heart of tiie district ceased to be culti- 
yated after the afforestation, the great majority continued in tillage as before. 
• • The great grieyance * • was the subjection of the entire district to tlie 
savage forest law of the Normans."— Hurray's Handbook of Hampshire, pp. 
246, 246. 



^ 
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The Batme of the 8(»1^ irliieli is thin and sandy, proves that 
the district can never have been thickly inhabited. Theex* 
case that William wished to prevent the landing ai an enemy 
is less tenable ; the district of the New Forest lay opposite to 
his own Norman donmiions. His eontemporaries regaided ti»e 
aet as the wanton barbarity of a man who loved the pursuit of 
game better than his subjects* happiness; it seemed the jtidge- 
ment oi heaven that two of William's sons^ Bicbard and Wil- 
liam £iifus, perished in the fciesk which their &tli»'s violence 
had enlarged. 

The rival prejndiees of Norman and Englisk wrikera 
make it diffieah to decide which of the two peoples waa tiifr 
more civilized. That a part of the Nonnaa force raised 
the battle-cry of Thor on the field of the Downs, argues 
barbaariam as well as heathendom.^ Normioi Uteratare before 
the emqnest is woarthless ; their law-eonrts have nothing 
to match the splendid series of Anglo-Saxon eharters. But 
these are rather proofe that thar civilizatioB was modem, than 
that it did not exist. For a century and a^-hali^ Englieh lite- 
rature had been ahnost barren, while within thirty years the 
Italians, Lan&anc and Ansehn, had founded a sehool in N<ff- 
mandy which was unrivalled in its own days, and which 
almost reconstructed philosophical thooght in Europe. The 
English were renowned throughout Europe for their perfeotioa 
iu the mechanical arts and emfaroideiy; but they imported th^ 
artists firom Germany ;* and they produced nothing in archi- 
tecture to rival those mi^nificent casOes and cathedrals which 
the Normans have scattered broad-cast over the land. It 
seems certain that the Normans were more cleanly in their 
habits, and more courtly in their manners ; their vices wore 
rather passionate than gross ; they had the virtues of gentle- 
men, large-handedness and the love of adventure. Timid 
devotion bound the Saxon to his church while a narrow 
insular spirit was separating him £rom the European coitre 

' Bepping, Expaditions def Normandfl, tonu iL, p. 234. 
* Lingard, yol. ii., pp. 12, 13. 
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of religion.* The Norman distinguished better between the 
dues of CsDsar and of God ; he built churches, ^nd attended 
mass ; but he drew a line between the citizen and the priest, 
which the latter was never allowed to over-pass. He con- 
nected the country with Europe and Roman law, but he kept 
it free from foreign tyranny ; the Italian legate or tax-gatherer 
might venture here under a weak king; but the barons 
repeatedly drove him back or foiled him ; and under an able 
sovereign, Henry II. or Edward I., the see of Rome was 
limited to its natural functions of directing the European 
diureh and adjusting the law of nationa To sum up all, 
England without the Normans would have been mechanical, 
not artistic ; brave, not chivalrous ; the home of learning, but 
not of thought ; a state governed by its priests, instead of a 
state controlling its church. We owe to Normandy the 
builder, the knight, the schoolman, «td the statesman* 



* Norman contempt for Saxon supenthion, and Saxon liorror of Norman 
pro!6uuty, often piesce tbrouf^ the clnronkles. Thus WilliBm Bufuay on the 
day of hia death, aaked one who waa -warning him not to hunt, " Do you think 
I am like the English, who give up the huainess or journey they hayo in hand^ 
because some one sneezes, or for an old wife's dream?" — Orderic, voL iv., p. 87. 
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LAST YEAES OF THE CONQUEROR. 

CHABACnEBIBTICS OP A FEUDAL ABIBTOCRACT. — PBIKCB BOBSRT'S BBBBLLIOK. 
— IMFBISOKXEMT OP BT7DS8 OP BAYSUX. — WILUAX'S DBATH AMD nSTA- 
XBNT. — BCENB AT THB BUBIAL. — PBB80K AlH) CHABACIBB OP THB CON- 
QXJEBOB. 

Ddking ttie latter years of the conqueror's reign, the English 
learned to regard the Korman usurpation as a grievance which 
was better endured than resisted. The feud of the two races was 
not ^ally extinguished for more than a century ; but it was 
complicated with a very different struggle between royalty and 
feudalism. The great nobles of every country in those days, 
had the privileges and powers without the responsibilities of 
government ; the plunder of a city was a loss to the exchequer, 
but gain to them ; the nation might be desolated or conquered, 
while its barons would merely transfer their castles and 
following to a new lord. William Fitz-Osbem, a freehanded, 
adventurous knight, who abused his powers as lord-lieutenant 
to reduce the fines for military outrages, and Hugo Lupus, of 
Chester, fat, wasteful, and licentious, who lived in a harem, 
and drove the peasants to despair by his zeal for the chase, are 
good specimens of the Anglo-J^orman nobility : the first had 
some statesman-like qualities, and was not personally brutal ; 
the second honoured piety and learning in others, and restored 
the city of Chester. The character of the noble was not the 
only point of importance to his tenantry : Roger Montgomery, 
earl of Shrewsbury, was a just and well-meaning man, but his 
wife, Mabel, was so oppressive and bloody, as at last to pro- 
voke one of her own Norman vassals to murder her; and 
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tix&T second son, Robert of Belesme, was the worst man 
of the exceptionally bad times under Ruftis and Robert 
of Normandy.^ The chnrch suffered from the prelates as the 
state did from its mlers. Endes of Bayeiix distinguished him- 
self by the plunder of monasteries ; and Ranulf Flambard died 
confessing that he had robbed the church he professed to serve 
from wanton lust of gain : that the wish to do eyil had been 
eyen greater than the power.^ No doubt the oppressions of 
these men were excused, in the eyes of a weak or profligate 
ruler, by the fact that the people plundered spoke a different 
language ; and in this respect the Norman conquest of England 
was a great curse. But generally speaking, difference of race 
could add little to the contempt which a noble of the middle 
ages felt for his inferiors. The Normans, under an incapable 
sovereign, were oppressed as pitilessly by their native lords as 
ever the English were;' but the worst abuses of continental 
feudaUsm were never naturalized in England. The period pre- 
ceding the conquest has been imperfectly described by native 
annalists ; yet they tell us enough to prove that the courtiers 
of Ethelred and Edward were as rapacious and violent as those 
of the conqueror ; the desire for Naboth's vineyard was no new 
thing to the generation which remembered Harold and Tostig. 
Whatever broke the power of the barons, was a positive good 
to the people; they rallied by turns about church or king, 
not so much from motives of superstition or loyalty, as because 
the untried or distant ruler was preferred to the native lord. 
Writhing under manifold oppressions, the subject-classes 
groaned for a strong government ; there was no thought of de- 
mocratic equality, no sentimental longing for wild Uberty in the 

> Orderic,ToL ii., p. 220-410; Tol.m., 300-422; Malmesbuy, Ub. y., p. 626. 
' Ang. Sac., toL i., p. 709 ; Orderio, toI. ii., p. 222; toI. iiL, p. 191. 

> Thus, immediately on fhe death of the eonqueror, '^prbyinoia tota (bc. 
NoTmaoniflD) erat diflsolnta et pnedonea eatenratim diflouireha&t per yicos et per 
Tura. • • Qnotidie fiehant inoendia, rapiiuB et homicidia."^Ordeiic, vol. iii., 
pp. 2S9, 290. ¥. PreYOft obaerres in a note on this paange, ^ Les plus grands 
seigneurs du pays; GhiiUaume Gomte d'Eyreux, Bichard de Gouroi, Bobert 
Bertran, Bobert de If oubrai, et jusqu' au prince Henri lui-mdme n'araient pas 
honte de prendre port k oes devastations." 
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woods ; iliey wanted a chnzdi that would eurae evfl-doa^, or a 
lamg wlio would hang them up. 

Hie Bu^resaba of Eaonl ^ Gael's rervtolt had gt^ren Wil- 
liam a lew yeaa^ peace on Ids tiirone. Bvt aa ke giewold, Hbe 
baions wbo mnnmixBi under Ids rtroag rale found a leader in 
his eldest boil Sobert was strangely out of place in ins own 
fsmily* Eaagy-itatared, but earaless of results when hs blood 
was 19 ; ready to promise, but not yery BGrapuiras of per* 
finmaaoe; graepmg at e^erytbing in his readi^ to give it 
away to a mistress or a parasite, he had e^very quality that 
could min a dynasty. The first kmght among the cru- 
saders, he prored to be the worst ruler in Christendonu As a 
young man, short, fat, and bow-legged, though otherwise not 
ill-loddng, and a candidate for ladies' ieLvaur, he was jested 
upon with a freedom whidi commonly speaks ill for a man's 
diaraoter; his fosther called him Kobelin Gouiiehose; his 
brothers once provoked him in a fray that might easily have 
been fotal, by throwing water upon his head in the httle town 
irf L'Aigle.^ But there were deeper reasons of quarrel between 
the brothers. Before the battle of Hastings, Eobert, then 
only twelve yeam old, had been deB^;nated as heir«apparent, 
should the Idng fall in that great enterpnse. fiiaoe then, 
the prince's dissolute lifo and unstatesman-hke character had 
oontrafited unfovourably witii the ccmdact and abilities of his 
yoimger brothets ; and it was whispered ihat William thonght 
of dividiag hiB suoeession. Bofaert was induced by his friends 
to put forward a claim to be assooiaied in the government, as 
prince of I^ormandy and Maine ; his &th» rejected iiie appli- 
cation angrily; and Robert, irritated by the refosal, withdrew 
from £oart, and tried to surprise Bouen, 1078 jld. Foiled in 



■The dateof thisMmffleifldifficnlttofix. Orderic ■ocimi to giye it ag the 
reason of Bobert'aSzrtqaaxrelySBd attempt to wBiiruei^^ If bo, it cannot 
be mnoti later than 107S ajx Haavy ww then only ten yean«Ul, and might 
well he goilly of anokaboyiahyraak; bnthia yomth aato it dii&cialt to eiip- 
poaeliuitfiobertwouklaeiioiidy veaenthkcondMt^rbejealeiMofhiBL Per- 
hxgn Bibhaid, whoee deal^i ia oqitimflily aMlgned to lOSl a Ji^ was the xeal 
offender. — Orderic, yoL il., pp. 295, 296L 
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tbiB attempt, he led a vagaboiid life in Fntnoe and Flanders, 
aooompaaied by a little court of waiters upon his future royalty, 
md supfoxted by remittances firom his mothfir, which passed 
like water ihioiigh his hands. At kst be induced Philip of 
Franoe to entrust him with the fortress of Gerberoy, on the 
borders of Nonaandy. The act was a gross outrage of £sudal 
law, and Philip was presently compelled, on s, requisition from 
William, his liege-man for Normandy^ to unite his forces with 
&e Ang^Norman army that farmed the siege of the fbrt^ 
January, 1079 a.b.^ Robert, however, made good his post^ 
and d«ring a sally unhorsed his Mher, whom he did not re- 
cognifle,^ Prince William was anKmg the wounded. Hie 
nobles now interfered to stop this unnatural war ; and father 
«nd son were reconciled. The krag reluctantly consented to par- 
don Robert's asseoates, and assure him the succession to Not- 
maiidy. In the autumn of the next year, Eobert was employed 
in an expediiion against Scotland, which had no other result 
than the strengtheniBg of 19'ewcastle-on-Tyne with a fort. But 
the feud between £aiher and son broke out repeatedly ; and in 
1062 A.i>., Bobertquitted his father's court again, never to return 
till he was recalled five years later, by the news of the Hog's 
death. Perhaps the cause of this second breach was connected 
withEudesof Bayseux'simpriscmment That turbulent prelate's 
ambition had bean kindled by a prophecy^ that he would suc- 
ceed to Hildebrand as head of the Christian world. He bought 
a palaoe at Rcma, sent oyer money and letters through pil* 
glims, and piepaxed to follow himself with a splendid retinue of 
Norman barons — ^Hugh Lupus, of Chester, iimong them, — ^who 
mere to carve oat fresh principalities on the banks of the Tiber. 
The Idng was displeased with the exportation of treasure and 



* This importnzt i3hurtr«ti<m of fomdal law is pnrred by a oharter subicribed 
liy Pbilip and WUliaai, ^in oVddione Tegnm pnsdictonim Tideliost Phiii^gpi 
vegis Fzaaconimet Willebni Anglonim r^gis circa Gerboiedum anno i«A«w>fitf 
Terbi Muawrni." — ^Note hj M. PrevoBt, Orderic, vol. iL, p. 887. 

> Florence adds a detaQ, wliich other writers of tibie time omit, tiiat Bobert, 
OIL reeogniring Ids fifttJier'f yoke, diwnoiiiited. and gave Imn hit own bone. — 
YdL ii, p. 18. 
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men, and forbade Eudes to proceed. But the bishop disliked 
his position in England, where the real yiceregal power was 
enjoyed by Lanfranc, and set sail in defiance of orders. His 
ship was boarded off the Isle of Wight by William's direction, 
and he himself made prisoner. The king hastily crossed into 
England, summoned a court of his great peers, and charged Eudes 
with abuse of his yiceregal powers, and fiedthlessness to his trust 
Eudes pleaded that he could only be condemned by eentence 
from the pope. William answered that he condemned him, 
not as priest, but as coxmt of Kent, and accordingly imprisoned 
him at Bouen, where he remained for the rest of his brother's 
life. Meanwhile Hildebrand had died, 1085 a.i>. ; and the 
papacy had been given to another. 

The last four years of William's life were darkened by the 
loss of his queen, and occupied by petty wars in Maine, and 
rumours of Danish invasion. At last, in 1087 a.d., the old 
grudge against France broke out into war: the plunder of 
several Norman districts, and a coarse jest by the French king, 
enraged William beyond bounds ; and, on surprising the town 
of Mantes, he gave it up to pillage and the flames. Churches 
and men were consumed ; two recluses, who lived in niches of 
the city walls, were unable or unwiUing to escape. William 
was riding round the town, enjoying the havoc wrought there, 
when his horse started on some burning ashes : the king was 
bnosed by the pommel of his saddle ; fever supervened, and 
the injury proved &tal. With the true sentiments of a Chris- 
tian gentleman of the eleventh century, William ordered his 
treasure to be divided among the churches, the poor, and his 
household. He could not deprive Robert of Normandy ; and 
he feared to dispose of England, which had been acquired by 
bloodshed : but he committed it to the hands of God, and in- 
structed William how he might best secure it. To Henry, 
who had received his mother's inheritance, he bequeathed 
five thousand pounds, prophesying that he woxdd one day 
transcend his brothers in greatness. He sustained his dying 
moments with the recollection that he had founded ten abbeys 
and twenty- tjiree monasteries in Normandy alone. It was true 
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he had governed roughly, and had much bloodshed and some 
treachery on his conscience ; but the law of God had taught 
him to put down evil-doers that they might not oppress the in- 
nocent.^ Nevertheless, as he hoped for mercy, he would now 
show mercy himself: Morcar, Eoger de Breteuil, and all the 
prisoners except Eudes of Bayeux, should be set at liberty 
under pledge to keep the peace. He at last agreed to release 
even Eudes. Hitherto he had been in great pain, though his 
mind was dear; but mortification now set in, and he died 
towards morning, commending himself to the Virgin (Sept. 9, 
1087 A.D.) The respite from suffering had been mistaken by his 
physicians for amendment, but when the mistake was discovered, 
the very shadow of royal state passed away from the dead king. 
The courtiers mounted horse to put their castles in defence ; 
the servants stripped the house of everything — arms, furniture, 
and dress — and fled« William's body lay naked in the de- 
serted palace till the archbishop of Eouen ordered it to be 
taken to Caen, and a private gentleman, Herluin^ defrayed the 
expenses. When the funeral mass had been said, and the 
body was about to be lowered into the grave, Asselin Fitz- 
Arthur stepped forth and forbade the burial to proceed. " The 
land where ye stand was once covered by my father's house, 
which this man for whom ye pray, while he was yet duke of 
Normandy, took forcibly from my &ther, and, denying him aU 
right, built this church there. I therefore challenge and pub- 
licly claim back this land, and forbid in God's behalf that the 
body of the spoiler be covered with my tuif, or buried in my 
inheritance." The bystanders testified to the truth of this 
statement : and the bishops and barons were compelled to buy 
off the claimant with sixty shillings for the place of sepulture. 



' How miiGli of this last speech was inyented by Orderic, is difficult to 
dedde. I haye extracted the parts that seem most in keeping with William's 
character and with the times. Wrong quotations from Scripture are common 
in mediffiyal writers. I am Tery doubtful about the prophecy of Henry's 
greatness. The fortunes of three brothers—one yiolent, one wasteful, and the 
third thoughtful— axe a frequent subject of old tales.— Percy Society, Tol. viii, 
p. 36 ; De nobili Anglo et tribus filiis suis. 

U 
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and a promise that the whole of his inheritaDoe ahonld be 
redeemed. Prince Henry has the credit ot discharging tJiis 
debt with a hundred pounds.^ By a strange chance, Ghmilday 
Harold's sister, who had lived a life of asoetio devotion in ibo 
convent of St. Oaen, died ecane days b^re the conqueror, and 
was bnried within a few feet of him.* 

William was the founder of a line of princes who have 
never perhaps been surpassed in <iie world's history for vigour 
of character and statesman-like aUlity. It seemed as if Wil- 
liam's mother, the tanner's daughter of fUais^ had tempered 
the fervid energy of Bobert the Devil's nature with tihe pradi- 
oal broad sense of the Norman lower classes. Her son's phy- 
sique was an index of his character : the ferehead vaulted and 
high ; the eye hawk-like ; the body broad-chested and sinewy; 
the arm so strong that he could bend on horsebadc the bow 
which common men could not bend on foot. He was trained 
in rebellions and wars, and grew up self-reliant and implib- 
cable. The basest crime ascribed to him, tiie assassination 
of Conan, is probably false; Oonan did not die till some 
months ajRer the reasons for wishing him dead had ceased 
to operate.' William's severity to the conquered Nor&umr 
brians admits of no excuse and no palHation ; it was a bloody 
political crime. But his ixeatment of the great lords will be 
judged leniently by all who remember what tilie barcms elf 
those times were : how Morcar and Waltheof had been false 
to their own country before they were felse to William ; how 
Koger de Bretefdl and Eudes of Bayeux were only anxious to 
let loose the worst horrors of feudal anarchy on the country. 

* MalBieBl)aT3r, lib. iii., p. 46S. He mA ih6 only flon preient Tbere vM^ 
lu>wever, a rapeetable attendance of Notman bishops, abbots, and borcoA at tbe 
burial. — Orderic, voL iii., p, 261. 

» Orderic, vol. Iii., p. 253 ; note by M. le PNroit 

* ** Saittnt V^ipftKfiie de Conan, il ne eertdt vunt qw le 11 IMeembre, ee qni 
Bemblerait indiqner que les effete dn poiKm ne furent pas immM h it B."— Ifate 
by M. le Prevost; Orderic, vol. ii., p. 200. As Wiffiani was aocvsed of csosins 
Oonan's gloves and bnntin^hom to be poisoned, tlie efaarge is not tvry pro* 
%able. Pathology was so Httie imdentood in tiie nuddlo agee, llisi tiw mxa^ 
pected death of any eminent man wtt abrayB aaerfbed to poison. 
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WilUam was pitiless and tmserapulous, but not wantonly 
oraeL Ho evicted a tenantry to form a forest/ and let his 
lands to the highest bidder ; bnt he forbade the sale of slaves, 
abolished punishment by death, and tried honestly to do justice 
to every maa. Never had the king^s peace been so good; 
never were murder, robbery, and violence so unsparingly pun- 
ished, as under the conqueror. His fame has suffered unfairly 
because the strong government which he introduced was less 
popular, especially in the hands of foreigners, than the disorder 
to which the people had been accustomed. His taxation and 
high rentals, even his admirable census, were thought un- 
kingly, and ascribed to avarice ; yet every man allowed that 
William kept royal state and generously rewarded those who 
served him ; the people, could they have imderstood his policy, 
might have admired the man who spent a httle money to keep 
foreign foes from our shores, while he yet never compromised 
England's honoiir in the field. In an age of gross profligacy, 
William's private life was severely pure. He found the Nor- 
man clergy illiterate ; and before he died that province was the 
centre of European thought. He was a devout man for his 
times, and one who attended mass regularly, founded abbeys^ . 
and promoted good men when he could do it without loss to his 
own interests. But with Hildebrand for pope, and Lanfranc for 
primate, William inaugurated the greatest change in our his-- 
tory, and commenced the substitution of criminal courts for a' 
church inquisition. There were few to molim for the iron sol- 
dier, whose tears at Edwin's death are the only womanly 
touch in his history. But those who remembered the drivel- 
ling superstition of Edward's court, the crafty and unscrupulous 
nature of Harold, and the long records of Anglo-Saxon feeble- 
ness, might admit that the change to Norman rule, thougli 
carried out with much suffering, had been good ; and those who 
lived to witness the orgies of the second William's court, tho 
feudal disorders of Normandy under Robert, or the worse hor- 
rors of Stephen's reign in England, might well look back with 
regret to ^^ the &mous baron," who '^ was mild to the good men 
who loved God, and beyond all measure severe to the men who 
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gainsayed his will/' ^ It was doubtless the presage of fdtore 
evil as well as grief for his old master, that almost broke the 
heart of Lanfranc when he heard of William's death.* 



* A. S. Chronicle, A., 1085; Malmeebtiry, lib. ilL, pp. 463-459; Ordoric, 
▼oL ii., p. 218 ; toL ill., p. 3. 
> Eadmer, Hist Not., p. 861. 
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WILLIAM RUFUS. 

ACCESSION OF WILLIAM II. — ^BBTOLT AND DEFEAT OF THE NOBLES. — ^MINISTBY OF 
&ANX7LF FLAMBAKD.— CHASACTES OF WILLIAM AND HIS OOTE&NMENT. — 
FETTT WAB8.— THE FIB8T CEU8ADE. — 0FFBB8SI0N OP THE PEOPLE.— Cm- 
CUM8TANCB8 OF WILLIAM'S DEATH, 

William Rttfus lost no time in setting sail for England. 
He had a letter from his father for Lanfranc, and the primate 
was well inclined to a prince whom he had educated and con- 
secrated knight ; but as the price of his adhesion, he took care to 
exact a promise that William would show grace and right, de- 
fend the church, and follow Lanfranc's counsel. The English 
clergy would naturally follow their head, and William was 
pohtic enough to fiiMl the terms of his father's bequest to the 
monasteries and royal servants, and even added large gifts to the 
churches of the crucifixes and precious plate which the treasury 
contained. His coronation at Winchester was apparently ac- 
cepted by the nobles, but was not confirmed by a vote from the 
royal council. The English were well pleased at a change that 
promised to sever the connection with Normandy. But the great 
lords who owned estates in both countries, foresaw that they might 
be exposed to the hazards and losses of a divided allegiance. 
Enough of William's character was already known to show that 
his vices had no alloy of weakness, and that he would exact 
obedience as unsparingly as his father. Their first exercise of 
kingly power showed the difierence between the brothers; 
Bobert dismissed the prisoners or hostages at his father's court 
with presents proportioned to their rank ; William took the 
earls Morcar, Siward, Beom, and Wulfiioth, Harold's brother, 
with him to England, and at once consigned them again to a 
prison. 
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It was certain that the Nonnan harons would not long allow 
such excellent reasons and excuses for rebellion as a doubtful 
succession afforded, to rust for want of use. Eudes of Bayeux had 
been restored to his former position of nominal first man in the 
kingdom : and his old jealousy of Lan&anc, the real depositary 
of power, soon revived.^ A rebellion was plotted with the prin- 
cipal lords, and so contrived as to break out in every part of the 
kingdom at the same time, Wtdfetan, bishop of Worcester, 
succeeded in driving back the insui^ent army of Shropshire and 
Herefordshire ; but Norwich, Durham, and Bristol, fell into the 
hands of the rebels, who spread over the neighbouxing districts, 
laying waste the country as if they had no share in it. In this 
extremity William appealed to the lesser gentry, chiefly of 
English origin, and promised them better laws, in particular 
some relaxation of the forest-laws, if they would support him 
in a cause that was really their own. The instinct of confidence 
in a new king had not yet been worn out by William's acts, 
and a well-appointed, though not very numerous, army of 
EngUsh obeyed the royal summons ; all who failed to appear 
were branded as " nithings '' or craven, and disgraced for life.' 
The king's chief care was to keep the coast in his own posses- 
sion. Robert, who had not opposed his brother's acoesaion, was 
now preparing to cross, on an invitation &om the insurgents. 
His preparations were made too slowly ; the first detachments 
were defeated as they arrived, and William had time to crush 
the rebellion. First storming the castle of Tonbridge, he ad- 
vanced to Pevensey,'' and captured it after a siege of six weeks. 

. * Compare the two statements : '* Ad nutum illiuB (sc. Lanfranci} totius regni 
spectabftt intuitut."— Sadmer, Hist. Nor., lib. i., p. 801. ** 80 weU did the king 
hy the bishop (Eudes), that all England fared aooordmg to his oonasel and as he 
would."— A. S. Chron., A., 1088. 

3 Probably the nithing who failed to follow his lord in war, suffered civil 
disability^ like the craven who was vanquished in a duel. 

» Flor. Wig., vol. ii., p. 98 ; Malmesbury, lib. iv., p. 489 ; A. 8. Ohitm., A., 
1088 ; Orderic, vol. ui, p. 378, 274. The length of the siege of Pevensey wiU 
explain the discrepancy in the words of Florence, " mediocri ezercitu," with those 
of the Saxon Chronicle, "then came to him mach people." The king's first 
success had decided the waverers. But it is clear that there was no great 
national movement to support William, though his cause was the "RngHJ* ooe. 
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Siudes of Bayeux was among ttie prisoners* The long 
incautionsly trusted him to parley with the garrison of Ro«> 
ehest^ ; Eudes broke his parole, and again joined the rebellion; 
But he had misoalcalated his chances : the summer was veiy 
hot> and the garrison sufGBred so seyerely firom the yeimin bred 
among them, that they were forced to capitulate. The English, 
who had now mastered in force, damonred that the traitor 
bishop and his confederates shoidd be hanged. But the Nor* 
mans wonld not allow their king to proceed to extremity against 
his countrymen. Eudes, who had blessed the Norman banners 
at Hastings, was allowed to slink imhanned through the camp, 
with the royal trumpets blaring, and the English imprecating 
curses on his head. The rebellion now died out, and William 
was able to revenge himself on his brother by invading Nor- 
mandy. Through the fEiithlessness or corruption of the Norman 
barons, he had soon mastered half the fortresses in the duchy ; 
Rouen itself was only preserved by a fight in the streets, in 
which Eobert and Henry contended in person against a faction 
of the citizens. The French king, who came in to assist his 
Norman vassal, was bought off with English gold. But Eobert 
had the one resource of being a good s6ldier ; he sustained the 
war till the barons were weary of it, and after much bloodshed 
the brothers were reconciled. It was agreed that each should 
keep his own, even to the Norman castles which William held^ 
that the estates of their partizans in either kingdom should be 
restored, and that if either king died childless, England and 
Normandy should be reunited under the survivor. Bobert's 
renunciation of his claim, for the present, was in some degree 
compensated by the grant of large estates. 

WiUiam was now imdisturbed master of England, and his 
tiger-like disposition, rapacious, lustful, and cruel, soon showed 
itself. Lanfranc remonstrated with his pupil, and reminded 
bim of old promises ; he was met with the answer that men 
often promised more than they could perform. Yet th^re was 

The chief reaaon why Sudes fiuled, seenu to have been that he wai betterknown 
than loved in Kent, where his manors had been. <^ Pene omnes optimates eju»> 
dem proTincin (sc. CantkB) erant cum rege."— Flor. Wig., vol ii., p. 28. 
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a visible change for the worse when Lanfranc died (1089 a.d.) 
It was no sliglit evil that the vast estates of the archbi- 
shopric were sequestered by the king; the see left vacant; 
and the indignant monies of Christ-church portioned off on a 
small allowance from their own properly. The injury to 
public morality became greater, when every bishopric was suc- 
cessively treated in the same way. But worst of all was the 
replacement of Lanfranc as minister by the worthless Banulf 
Elambardy who had settled in England under Edward the 
Confessor, had been a landowner under the conqueror, and, as 
administrator of the vast diocesan estates of Lincoln, had made 
himself thoroughly acquainted with the country. S^anulf s 
restless love of mischief was united to unquestionable ability. 
He drew down the curses of high and low on his head by pro- 
posing a fresh census, and more accurate measurement of rate- 
able property. In the old survey, loose averages had been 
taken ; there was no doubt but that line and rule would give 
very different results. The scheme was adopted, but never 
executed ; Rufiis died too soon, and his successors were more 
careful of popularity. In the court, RanuIPs overbearing 
insolence at last provoked a plot to carry hirn off to sea ; he 
was actually kidnapped, but succeeded in bribing his captors 
to set him free, and re-appeared at court like a vampire de- 
manding fresh victims. It was Banulf who devised the doc- 
trine that bishoprics were ordinary fiefs, which the king might 
give or-withhold at pleasure, and might dispose of at his own 
terms. He obtained his reward in the rich bishopric of Dur- 
ham, which was granted to him for a thousand pounds — a " 
small price for such a benefice, but enough to qualiiy Ranulf 
as a son of Simon Magus. 

William Bufris himself impressed his contemporaries in a 
manner which is vividly reflected in their histories. His per- 
son was not remlu-kable ; he was a short, square-shouldered, 
&t man, with a ruddy complexion and light flax-like hair;^ his 

1 Ab Malmesbury'B words are ezprefls, '^colore rufo, oriiie subflayo" (lib. 
It., p. 604)| it is probable tbat the misnomer ** Bufus " attached to William 
as a term of reproach, justified by his complezioiL ^The red man is a 
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eyes blood-shot and of no certain colour ; his forehead irregu* 
larly marked. He stammered in spealdngy and frequent fits 
of passion increased the infirmity. At once greedy of money 
and reckless of expense, he squandered large sums upon dress^ 
and vied with the fops of his time in costly boots, curving up- 
wards from the sole, whose price, to the great gain of his ser- 
vant, was for ever fixed at a mark. What revelry went on in 
the palace, may be judged from the &ct that the use of lamps 
at night was given up ; the deeds done would not bear light. 
The king's fierce passion did not even spare those whom a 
convent sheltered, and his visits were dangerous to every 
beautifid recluse. There were worse abominations of which 
men talked privately. But his contemporaries were most 
horrified by his impiety. Fifty Englishmen accused of 
poaching had passed the ordeal of fire ; Rufiis declared that 
Ood was no judge of offences i^ainst the game-laws, and 
punished the men notwithstanding. He took money from a 
Jew to convert -his son back again from Christianity ; the 
young proselyte held out against the king's arguments ; and 
William reluctantly gave back half his fee, keeping half for 
his advocacy. Once when the Jews of London were bringing 
gifts, he encouraged them to discuss their differences with the 
bishops and chaplains of his court, protesting that he was open 
to conviction, and would turn Jew if the Hebrew party pre- 
vailed. A stormy discussion ensued, and the terrified church- 
men are said to have won the field more by noise than by 
argument. Yet the king had some glimpses of a better nature. 
He was liberal in rewarding those who served him. He took 
into his service and paid handsomely a soldier who had un- 
horsed him in battle. A rebellion in Maine had been subdued, 
and its leader, H^lie, coimt of Mans, was brought before the 
angry king under promise of liberty. An offer of homage was 

rogue/' say fhe proYerlw ascribed to Alfred; << quairelBome, a fhief, king of 
muchief." Judaa was painted with red hair. — ^EemUe's Salomon and Satnni, 
pp. 248-260. Compere a Latin iable about the fox and the goat, which ends 
with the moral, '< Monet noa hsoc fitbula rufoB eyitaze."— Percy Society, irol. 
Tiii, pp. 168, 169. 
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emrnfully lejeeled. *' When I am once free,'' said H^Iie, *^ I 
knowirhai I will do.*' William shook his fist in his £BMe» 
*^ Oo at once mod do thy woist. I will oaver eloim it as a 
{aroar that I admitted thee to terms.'' Next year, 1099 a.I)., 
E^e reooyered his old town. The news reached William in the 
New Forest. HJa rode at onoe to the coast, and put out in an 
open skiff through a stonny sea ; the captain in yain expostulated : 
''Fool/' said William, '' did you ever hear that a king of Eng- 
land had been drowned P" His sudden arrival secured him the 
last success of his life : Mans was re-takan. In fact, in qpite of 
his vices, William was a man of esiergy and al»Uty. Noeoospi* 
racy against him succeeded. The Northumbrian earl, Robert 
of Mowbray, had once organised a reyolt^ 1095 a.d. : before it 
eould be matured, the king appeared before Tynemouth castlei 
and waited there two months till it was stormed. The count 
was enticed out of Bamborough and taken ; and his wife was 
compelled to surrender the castle by a threat that her husband 
should be blinded before the walls.^ Boger expiated his crimes 
in prison. One of his confederates, who offered to dear him* 
self by the duel, but proved &int-hearted or unsuccessful, was 
barbarously mutilated ; another, William of Aldery, who had 
stood godfather with the king, was hanged protesting his 
innocence. Had WiUiam lived longer, he might have com* 
pensated the people for the gross lawlessness of his fieivourites 
and officers, by crushing the power of the great nobility. But 
the war with feudalism demanded more space than a single 
life, and a more steady purpose than the selfish interest of a 
single man. 

The wars of this reign are mostly of small unportanoe. 
Malcolm Oanmore of Scotland had married the sirter of Edgar 
iBtheUng, and filled his court with Norman and Engliflh ex* 
iles. He ventured, during William's absence m Normandy, 
1091 A.D., to ravage the northern counties ; the English king 

' Slie had been nuniBd only three montiiB. Maidcwinft Gatrina, when oaUed 
upon by Cmux Boigia to deUrer Foili under a ainular tbieat, lepUed that she 
XBight get another kaebaad, but oould never get another oastlei. — ^MaohiaTcUi, 
DiBoorsl eopra i dieci Decadi. 
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prepared to ayenge the insult signally, but oommfinced openk 
tioDS too late in the aatumn ; a stoim destroyed most of his 
fleet, and hunger and cold made fdaifol havoc among the 
cavalry. Bobert, who was now in England, and Edgsr 
^thehng, whom William had despcnled and banished* inter* 
posed their mediation in time to prevent a great battle at Leeds. 
Malcolm consented to do homage, and was promised the English 
manors and pension which he had enjoyed under the con- 
queror. But the feud between the two princes was unappeased. 
Next year William made a military progress to the north, wit* 
nessed its desolation* and planted a colony at Carlisle.^ Some 
new quarrel seems to have risen out of this; and when the Scotch 
king next visited the English court, he was required to stand a 
trial before his peers, and was not admitted to William's pr^ 
scnce. He retired in disgust, and again invaded Northumbria, 
where the earl of the district surprised and slew him. His 
death was the signal for dvil war in Scotland. The Gaelic and 
Fictish populations tried to expel the Anglo-Norman intruders. 
The national party was headed by Donald Bean* the king's 
brother, who usurped the sovereignty ; while Duncan, the late 
king's son, was replaced by English arms on the throne. After 
many troubles, during which Duncan was murdered, an English 
army under Edgar ^thehng secured the succession to Mal« 
colm's children, 1097 a.d. The influence of the Anglo-Nor- 
man immigrants was, however, checked for a time. William 
was less -successM in his expeditions against Wales. The 
natives spread over the border coxmties, burning and pillaging, 
but retired before the heavy-armed English troops, and allowed 
than to penetrate into the wilds of the principality, where no 
plunder could be carried off, where no battle-field was to be 

^ The Saxon Clmmicle, 1091 a.d., says: ** King Malcolm * * went with his 
loroe oat of Seotbmd into Lothere in England." Br. Lingard interprets this of 
''the Loihiaai»" and layi, vety truly, that aU the dd province of Yalentia waa 
•dU cooaidered £ngliBh. It was so in diplomacy, bnt not, I think, in &ct 
Anyknr the worda of Floranee (toI. i^ p. 28), '^pnmneiaLoidis," ^'thadistriot 
of Lee^" saemtogiTeaaeaaieradhDrtion. The Chronicle distinctly mentions 
ft second ezpedilioa by WiUiam northwards next year, and oonneoti the oolaa- 
izing of Carlide with it 
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yiron, and where hundreds of actiye gaerillas were always hang- 
ing upon {he flanks and cutting off stragglers. Hie king 
found that these campaigns were useless, and contented himself 
with strengQiening the military frontier of the west. The last 
event of these wars under William was the capture of the isle 
of Anglesey by the earls of Chester and Shrewsbury. In their 
barbarous fury the conquerors mutilated their captives, tearing 
out tongues and eyes, and even dragging a priest out of his 
churcL Suddenly a Norwegian fleet appeared off the coast ; 
king Magnus, having conquered the Orkneys and Hebrides, was 
preparing to add Mona to the isles of his empire, and the first 
arrow, shot firom the king*s own hand, pierced the sacrilegious 
earl of Shrewsbury.^ Yet Magnus did not follow up his suc- 
cess ; and though the Normans were at last driven out of the 
island, (1098 a.d.,) it was by a revolt of the exasperated 
natives. 

But the chance that threw all Normandy into William's 
hands, more than made up for any petty losses. He had 
never fulfilled the compact by which he was bound to 
indemnify Robert, and had extended his own possessions 
in Normandy on the side of Brittany. Bobert appealed 
to arms, and was unsuccessful. But in 1096 a.i>. all Europe 
was ringing with the cry to arms to deliver the Holy 
Sepulchre. France, Flanders, and Normandy were the coun- 
tries in which the cross was most readily taken. Bobert's im- 
pulsive nature was kindled with the new enthusiasm ; William 
was unaffected except by the prospect of personal advan- 
tage. Between two men thus minded, a bargain was easily 
struck ; Bobert mortgaged the government of Normandy dur- 
ing five years for a sum of ten thousand marks, and departed 



^ Orderic aasignfl this engagement to the coast, near the mouth of the Con- 
▼ay. — ^Vd. iy., p. 81. But Magnus chiefly conoemed himself with the isles, 
which he yisited as a conqueror, and not as a plunderer, planting colonies and 
building towns. — Ordeiio, toI. It., p. 193. Even on this occasion he is said to 
have hoisted a red shield as a sign of peace, so that the Norman attack was un- 
proYoked. For fiill details of these events, see Girald. Camb. Itin. Gamb., lib. ii^ 
chap. 7 ; Fbr. Wig., yoL iL, p. 42; Brut 7 TTwysogion, 1096 a.d. 
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to win fhe renown of a matchless knight and the offer of the 
kingdom of Jerusalem. William remained indifferent ; knights 
leaving their estates unprotected except by the church's curse 
on spoilers, peasants filling waggons with their families to start 
for Palestine,^ monks founding new orders that they might 
pray for those who fought, were probably objects of cynical 
scorn to the king. Whether his policy was wise may be 
doubted. He did not live long to enjoy Normandy- He died 
obscurely at the chase, instead of falHng by the side of Tancred 
or Godfrey. So far as he influenced Englishmen, his example 
kept in the country the very men under whom the land waa 
groaning. The apathy of England in a European struggle left 
the glory of representing Europe to others ; from that time for- 
ward Frank was the name for Christian in the East, and the 
crusades were recorded as " God's doings through the Franks." 
The incalculable good which those wars produced is too often 
underrated. The spirit of travel, of adventure, of intercourse with 
other nations, an acquaintance with decaying Eastern civiliza- 
tion, are among their lesser benefits. They broke the strength of 
feudalism in Europe ; they created chivalry. War at this time 
was a constant quantity in states ; the crusades did not add to it; 
but they gave men the feeling that it required to be sanctified 
by a purpose, and they diverted the restless energies of the 
West from petty feuds to a noble enterprise. We owe it to 
Godfrey and his companions that Eastern barbarism was rolled 
back upon Ajsia, and not first encoimtered, with doubtfrd issue 
and certain misery, on the Danube or the Rhine* Had the 
same feeling lasted to a later century, the brutal savages 
who have ruined the Byzantine empire and still desecrate its 
remains, would never have been suffered to expunge a state 
from the muster-roll of civilized nations. All the misery of 
the crusades is as nothing compared with ihe sufferings of na- 
tions subject to the Turks during four centuries. 



1 <<yidereB maritum cum matronH cum omni postremo familii euntem; ri- 
deres carpentU impositos totos in iter traxufeiTe Penates.'' — ^Malmesbury, lib. 
iv., p. 633. 
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The gOTemment of William beciine intolerable in prcypor- 
tion SB it ^^Bs Tmooatrolled. When first strieken by illness, the 
result probably of hard living, he had been mandlin and peni- 
tent ; bat he had enongh religion to ascribe his sniferings to 
GKmI's anger, ai^d swore on a fireah attack tiiat he would never 
Totizm good for the evil brought npon him. ''Never day 
dawned,'* says his chronicler, *' bat he rose a worse man than 
he had lain down ; never son set but he lay down a worse man 
than he had risen.*' Yet his hand prospered in all fliat it 
feond to do ; the sea and the wind seemed to obey him ; an 
old Greek might have seen the approaches of Nemesis in for- 
tone so nnvaried as to be ominoos. His court were as lawless 
as ilieir master, and plondered the houses in which they were 
quartered, or inanlted the honour of women. What they could 
not carry off or sell, they often heaped befiMne the owner's door 
and burned, and their grooms were encouraged to wash the 
horses' feet in ale. The primate was driven out of the coun- 
try; die benefices were sequestrated as they fell vacant; 
five sees and deven abbacies passed thns into the hands of 
Bannlf ilambard.^ It was said the king meditated turning 
all or most of the chnrch lands into milxtary fiefc.' Where 
eveiy man in the country not of his housefaokl had a 
direct inteiest in his deotti, it is not wonderful if vagae 
hopes and belief in divine vengeance, and periiaps inti- 
matiana of plots against him, passed into prophecy. The 
night before his death, William himself, it was 0^, dreamed 
that his blood spirting up to heaven jiad blotted daylight out 
When he rose a more terrible vision was reported to him. A 
fcreign monk had seen him in a dream insulting tilie crucifix, 
and at kst spumed to the gfoond amid ckmds of fire and 
amoke.^ Nevertheless die kmg, lumng drunk ra&er harder 
dianu6aal,wentoBt,aswasldawQttt,tohunt. (Aug. 2, 1100a. d.) 
That evening he was found dead, with, an arrow in his heart, by 

I Eadmer, Hist Nor., lib. iL, p. 422 ; Lizigard, toI. ii, p. 94. 
* Gixvld. Oamb. de last. Princ., p. 147. 

> Tliese yiskfDMj "wiiich ue told with BMiy variatiaBfl, ase ndt nmmportant, 
as Hiey probably arose from yag:ue intimatioiiB of a plot 
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some charcoal-burners ; they threw the body upon a cart, and 
took it to Winchester. A low tomb of black marble, just one 
remove above the grassy hillock that marks a peasant's grave, 
tells where the second Norman king was buried in the cathe- 
dral. Popular belief said that Sir Walter Tire^ aiming at a 
deer with a bolt given him by the king himself, had struck an 
oak ; the arrow had glanced back and killed William. Tirol's 
flight into France appeared to confirm the suspicion ; yet he 
himselfy at a time when he had nothing to hope or fear, de- 
clared solemnly to a friend that he had not been in the same 
put of tiie feratt wkhlbe king. His conduct is intell^Ue, if 
we suppose that accident made him acquainted wifli Ihe secret 
of tiie actual murdeier, whom it might be perilous to denounoe 
(vtrasL PriniseH0iiiywa8mthefi)nBt(iiatdB]r,aiidprofitel 
most by the king's deatii. In the tunes of Henry VIII., wbeai 
monks ime out of &vour, it was ooiveBtly said thai they had 
ddiTered themselTeB of a peneoator.^ Hie grave of Wflliam 
Brufus, tmwept and unhoooiued, will neveor disokse its secret 
till it gives up its deed. 



. ^8u9w(VjtIiad.Qfo•^^288)i8thiwi1llMtoTinr•yratetitionsofh^ 
nooenoe. He was a Ewnchmin, lord of Poiz on tht Soiiiiii)e» «ad amudmshaX of 
PontoiBe. He had therefore no interest in the king's defttli. The charge ogainst 
tbe monks is teported by Ificander Xudus.— Travels, pp. 3i, 35. 
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HENRY BEATJCLERK. 

HJOmT'S AOCBSSION AND XAJAIAOB. — ^HI8 CRASULCOOt. AKD THAINIKO.— COX- 
PK0BCI8ES WITH BOBEBT.— CONQUEST OF NOBMANBT. — ^PBTTT WAB8 WTtK 
FBANCB AND AK70U. — ^FUDCISH COLONY IN WALB8. — ^NATIONAL DISTBB8S. 
— ^POLIGB AND JU8TICB. — BHIPWBBCK OF FBINCB IHLLIAM. — BU0CB88I0N TO 
THB CROWN. — ^HBNBT'S DBATH* 

On leaming the death of his brother^ Prinoe Henry hastened 
to Winchester, and daamed the royal treasures. Their gnar- 
dian, William de Breteuil, dedared his intention of keeping 
them for the rightful heir, the Crusader Robert ; Henry drew 
his sword, and William was half-overpowered, half-persuaded 
by the by-standers to withdraw his opposition* Two days later, 
Henry was crowned at London by its bishop, Maurice, as the 
piimate Anselm was an exile on the continent. The only title 
which the new king could claim was derived from the well- 
known intentions of the conqueror to disinherit his eldest son 
of England. But Henry was easily able to secure adherents ; 
he bought over the clergy with the vacant benefices, the nobles 
with grants of money, and propitiated all classes with promises 
of reform. Old offences were to be condoned; the laws of 
king Edward enforced, and church privileges respected. Feudal 
dues were to be mitigated, and lands owing military service 
were freed from other burdens. The king's license for marriage 
was no longer to be put up to sale, and widows were not to be 
married against their will. The liberty of bequest, which 
Bufris had called in question, was restored. The only unpo- 
pular act was that by which the king kept the forests in his 
own hand.^ Lastiy, to conciliate his English subjects, abeady 
J 

1 Charta Hen. I"* , A. S. Laws, vol. i., pp. 497-600. There is no authority 
for Thierry's assertion that Henry took away and destroyed the copies of this 
charter which had been deposited in the principal churches of the kingdom. 
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well disposed to a pnbee who had beaa botn aa^oaig iIiB% 
Hemy detanined to mairy the eoster of Edgar .^beimgi wlio 
represented the claims of the Sasaa dynasty. There was s(»Ee 
difficulty in the way of the marxiagey fi>r it appeared that the 
princess Edith had taken the Teii in the oonvent of Bimisey, 
where she was educated. But the lady deposed that her anzit, 
the abbess Chiistinay had thrown it ov^ her to secure her 
from outrage, during the lawless r^gn of the hUe king, firoHk 
himself or his followers.^ Anselm, who had now retuined to 
England, decided that the princess was not bound by a profess 
sion to which tiie heart had not consented* and declared her 
free from the obligaticm of celibacy. Edith, on her marriage, 
assumied the name of Matilda, and was known among &e 
people as ^ the good que^i Maud." It was with reluctance 
she had consented to a marriage which brought her no hap- 
piness ; unloyely in person and ascetic in tastes, she never w<xi 
her husband's affections; and when she had borne him two 
children, he permitted her to retire again to a convent. Her 
last years were epent in the ^ailtivation of church music, of 
which she was passionately fond, in the study of ancient 



If he had done so, London, York, and St. Alban's, where Thieny supposes the. 
copies to have escaped bj accideDt, were the last places to remain un visited. — 
Gonqudte d*AngleteTTe, torn, ii, p. 244. 

> fiadmer's testimonj i« «xprdB, and, as a Mooaber of Ansdin's honseSiald, 
he must have known what leasona were o£BciaIly given. — ^Bist Nov., lib. uL, 
p. 426. Heriman, third abbot of St. Martin, who was also present at the con- 
ferences, states that the veil was first worn on the occasion of a visit by William 
Bnfds, who eame professedly to see (he oonvent flower- garden, bat whose vio» 
lent passions were dreadod by the abbess. A week aAer| Matilda's father eune^ 
and ordered it to be laid asidfi. — ^Eadmer, Hist- Nov., lib. iii., pp. 429, 430 ; 
note by M. Henschen. But Malmesbury states that she affected wearing the 
veil to avoid being given in marriage to an unworfliy fkvourfte. — lib. iv., p. 
649. She was once promised by William to Connt Alan of Brittany. It was 
cleSrly William's poUcy to get rid of the hear to Sazon loyalty ; he xaxj at one 
time have meant to dishonour her ; and later on to dispose of her to a husband 
who could not be a rival. Malmeifrvry's aeooimt is there&>re not unlikely to 
be true. But it would not have justified Anselm in permitting the marriage. 
As it was, he gave his consent reluctantly, and prophesied that no good would 
come of it. 
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authors, whom she loved to quote, and in ministering with her 
own hands to the wants of the sick and poor.^ The Norman 
nobles regarded her with contempt. Wten she first appeared 
at court by the side of her clerkly husband, the rough soldiers 
who remembered the wars of the first William and the orgies 
of the second, jeered openly at " Godrik Godfadyr and his wife 
Godiva/' Henry laughed grimly at the raillery; he never 
showed his anger out of place, and he never laid it by. 

The conqueror's youngest son had the stature and general 
features of his family ; but the high forehead, inherited from 
his father, the dark complexion and quiet thoughtful eyes 
peculiar to himself, indicated a statesman rather than a soldier. 
Thrown early upon the world, Henry had been trained in a 
rough school. He had spent a large portion of his inheritance 
in buying the government of a part of Normandy from Robert. 
Bobert discharged the obligation by throwing him into prison. 
A reconciliation was effected, and Henry did good service 
against Rufris, assisting to suppress the revolt of Rouen, and 
throwing its leader, Conan, with his own hands, over the bat- 
tlements. A few weeks passed, and the fickle Robert had 
united with William to besiege Henry in his castle of Mont 
St. Michel. That Robert behaved with knightly courtesy in 
refusing to starve his brother out, is true ; but he continued the 
siege idll the castle was surrendered; and Henry spent the 
next few years of his life without money or men, with a beg- 
garly household of one squire and a priest. He was probably 
the better scholar, but not the milder man, for these experiences. 
As king, he soon made himself respected; he was a pleasant 
companion at times ; but no man cotdd withstand '' the im- 
perious thunder of his voice ;'' and it was remarked that he 
was inscrutable : his praise was often a sure sign that he meant 
to ruin. He brooked no rivalry and forgave no insult ; the old 
favourite, who had boasted that he could build as grand a mo- 



' See a curious letter from Matilda to Amndnij in whidi she quotes Cicero do 
Seneetute, and warns liim not to follow the examples of Pythagoras, Antis- 
thenes, and Socrates, in excessiye fJEurtang.—Anselm, Epist, lib. iii., 55. 
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naetery as ihe king, was ruined hy suits at law, and died broken- 
hearted.^ The foreign knight who satirized Heny in songs was 
blinded, in spite of the earl of Flanders's intercession, and dashed 
out his brains in despair.^ Wbere the king^s ambition was inter- 
ested, he was careless what suffering he caused ; he oppressed the 
people with intolerable taxes; and punished one of his own 
daughters for rebellion by dragging her through a frozen moat.' 
Yet Henry possessed merits of a high order. Ho was not moral, 
but he was not shamelessly vicious ; he was moderate in dress and 
food ; his conversation was pure, and his court decorous.^ He 
honoured learning and talent, formed a menagerie at Wood- 
stock, and promoted the formation of a vernacular Korman 
literature. He advanced the fortimes of Roger the Great, 
whom he had chosen chaplain for his skill in hurrying through 
the mass, but who proved a first-rate justiciary, and adorned 
his see with the splendid cathedral of Salisbury. He brought 
over Gilbert the Universal, the first scholar north of the Alps, 
to be bishop of London. A great historical school flourished 
in his reign, and the zeal of his son, the earl of Gloucester, for 
these studies, may well have been derived from a father who 
looked back with affection on his old ^' tumultuary'' scholan- 
ship through all the troubles of his life. Nor was he indif- 
ferent to religion ; he preferred being served by good men if 
good men would do his will. He was clear-sighted enough to 
perceive the importance of uniformity in standards. He fixed 



^ Robert Bloet, bishop of LincoliL He was a loose liTer, but a capable 
man, and had been justiciary of England. — Huntingdon de Mundi Contemptu ; 
Ang. Sac., vol. ii., pp. 694, 695. 

» Luc de la Bane-en-Ouche, who was not even a yassaL — Orderic, vol. iv., 
pp. 460, 461. 

8 Juliana de Breteuil, a natural daughter. Her husband had blinded the son 
of a royal officer, and Henry had allowed the injured man to retaliate on 
Juliana's two children. — Orderic, vol. iv., pp. 336-838. 

^ ICalmesbury'a praise of Heniy as '* obsooenitatum cupidineamm ezpen *' 
(lib. v., p. 642), reads a little oddly at first by the side of Huntingdon's invec- 
tive, and in contrast with the known &ct that the king had flftcto natural chil- 
dren. But Malmeabury only meant that Henry was not tainted by the mon- 
strous vice then prevalent, ** advena deleetatio." 
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the length of the Ei^lish yard, it is said, by his own aim ; and 
at some immediate hardship he sabstituted payments in ooin, 
which was instantiy smelted down, for the payments in land fay 
which the taxes had been disdiaiged.^ Above all, he had a 
statesman-like love of order ; and devoted himself to the 
cares of government^ when his ambition was satisfied by 
the oonqnest of Normandy. He was called by one who sur- 
vived him: *^The peace of his coimtry and the &ther of his 
people," « 

The first six years of Henry's reign were oocopied with the 
establishment of his power and the conqftiest of Normandy* 
Bobert had returned to his province, vrith a beautiful Italian wife, 
Sibylla of Conversana,' with the fame of a crusade, and witii trea- 
.sure won in the east. He virould probably have remained inactive 
in spite of all these advantages, but a visit from Ranulf flam- 
bard, who had been consigned to the Tower, and contrived to 
escape from it, determined him to assert his rights fo England. 
The invasion was skilfully managed ; the support of a large 
party in England secured; Henry's ships intercepted or in- 
duced to desert, and a landing finally effiscted at PcH'tsmouth, 
while a large aimy waited to oppose it at Pevenaey. Bat 
a fresh battle of Hastings would have been fatal to &e Norman 
ascendancy ; the barons mediated ; and Henry, as the English 
candidate, VTas allowed to retain the kingdom, while Sobert 
received in compensation all his brother*s possessicms in Nor- 
mandy, aad a yearly income of two thousand pounds of silver 
from the English treasury. Robert was thus for the first time 
in possession of the whole of the duchy. Yet the terms were 
better than Henry had any right to expect, as they set aside the 



1 Dial, de Scfto., lib. i., c. 7. ' Gerta Steph., p. 1. 

' The beawtifiil legend, conunozily told of queen Efeenor, tint ehe aayed her 
husband's life by sucking a poisoned wound, is related by Sylvius oi SibjUa. 
He adds that Bobert yisited Apulia, in order to consult the lanow physicians 
of Salerato, who addressed a book on dietetics to him, whidi is atiU extsat This 
giyes some probability to the namtiTe, and two oraaading prinoes may easily 
have been oonliMmded. Dr. Lingaid has shown that the story oaonot apply to 
Edward I.— Schol Salem. Sylv.,Pni£, cap. 3. 
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dd treaty which Bufiis had made with his farother. The king 
owed his snooesB chieflv to the support of the earl of Leicester, 
whom Bohert had once thrown into prison, and of Ansebn, who 
tiureatened to put the duke of Kormandj under ban. Henry 
now took yengeance upon the insurgent barons. He singled 
out Bobert de Belesme, eail of ^irewsbury, at once the most 
dangerous and Ihe least popular, and summoned him before the 
court of his pe^s on forty-fire different charges. The king 
and Robert were old enemies. The first town Heniy ever pos- 
sessed had been D<Hn&ont in Normandy, which called him 
in to defend it against the earl's intolerable oppression ; and 
Henry had stipulated in his late treaty that he should stiU 
.retain that one plaoe in the duchy.^ Finding that his conyic- 
tion was decided on, Bobert quitted the court, and rode oS 
to his castles, fortifying Biidgenorth, but taking shelter in 
Arundel. Henry shut him up there by a chain of forts, 
and invested Bridgen<»rth with his whole forces, buying off the 
Welsh, on whose support the earl had relied, and pressing the 
dege with the artillery of the times. The terrified townsmen 
forced the garrison to surrender : and the soldiers of Arundel 
followed their example, only stipulating for the earl's safe pas- 
sage out of England. The king's complete success was very 
much owing to the enthusiasm of his English troops, and was 
far £rom satisfactoiy to the barons. He followed it up by 
fining some of his old opponents and banishing others. Among 
these latter was William do Warenne, earl of Surrey, who re- 
paired to Boberf s court, and entreated his good offices with the 
king. Bobert imprudently crossed the channel to remonstrate 
with his brother on this violation of the treaty. The duke was 
honourably received, but it was privately hinted to him that he 
had entered the country without a passport, was suspected 
of stirring up revolt, and likely to be imprisoned. In public 
the two brothers affected firiendship. But Henry complained 



1 DomfiNiiit had tnuufeired its aUegutnce to him 1092 ▲.D.—Oiderie, vol. 
i|L, pp. 384, 385. Had he given it up, it irouU almost certainly have reverted 
to Bobert de Beleame. 
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bitterly that his most dangerous enemies, such as Robert de 
Belesme, were invested with estates in Normandy in flagrant 
violation of the treaty which provided that neither should har- 
bour the other's enemies. Robert was terrified, and promised 
to reform all of which the king complained, while Henry agreed 
to pardon the earl of Surrey. With singular baseness, Henry 
instructed his queen to ask Robert to give her up his English 
pension : and the duke, at once prodigal of money and doubt- 
ful if a refusal might not endanger his liberty, complied with 
her request.^ The royal greed of money did not stick at 
trifles. When Magnus, the last great sea-king, was slain in 
Ireland, he left behind him an enormous sum, it is said 
20,000 lbs. of silver, in the hands of a citizen of Lincoln, 
who had been his banker : the king imprisoned the mer- 
chant, and conflscated the money. 

Robert's ransom having been paid, he was allowed to return 
into Normandy. But his want of fimmess in England had not 
added to his prestige ; his wife, Sibylla, who blended Italian 
state-craft with womanly gentleness, was poisoned by a rival ; 
and the helpless and vicious duke, now about fifty, abandoned 
himself to loose women and worthless men.* The disorders of 
his court are incredible ; it is said he was plimdered till he 
often lacked bread to eat, and was forcecl to lie in bed from the 
want of clothes to put on. His wary brother was watching 
the opportunity. Before long the cruelties of Robert de 
Belesme had become intolerable. He was known as Robert 
the Devil throughout Normandy. His sport was to impale 
men and women ; he once put his hand under the hood of a 
child whom he held at the font, and scooped out its eyes in 
mere wantonness. The sense that he was detested made him 
moodily suspicious as well as barbarous. All Normandy and 
the duke himself confederated against this monster. But his 
skill and fortune protected him; he captured several men of 



^ I have foUowed tihe account of Orderic, wldch seems to me the most pro- 
bable. — Orderic, vol. iy., pp. 161-163. 

2 Gul. Oemit, Ub. yii., c. 13 ; Orderic, vol. iv., pp. 104, 184. 
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high rank among his enemies^ extorted a treaty which con- 
firmed him in possession of all his hereditary estates, and 
threatened to reduce the duchy, Henry now affected to be 
anxious for the safety of his Norman possessions, and sent over 
troops to secure them. Next year, 1105 a.d., he inyaded Nor- 
mandy at the head of a well-appointed army. Caen was easily 
taken ; its citizens had already shut their gates against their 
beggarly and extortionate duke ; but Bayeux was fedthful to its 
native lord, and made a gallant defence before it was over- 
powered. Still the fate of the war was doubtful, as the Nor- 
mans did not wish for a strong government, and as Henry's 
quarrel with Anselm impeded his operations. The king ac- 
cordingly proposed that the duke should resign his govern- 
ment and be indemnified by a proportionate income. Robert 
rejected the offer as an insult. Henry then made a great 
effort, and raised money by plundering the English clergy and 
reducing the country to beggary. With an army thus sup- 
ported, he encountered the Norman forces at Tenchebrai, 
near Mortain, September, 1106 a.d. The custom of heavy 
armour had come in, and when the front lines met, they were 
unable in the press of war to move backwards or forwards. 
While they stood shouting and pushing, H^lie of Mans, who 
commanded Henrjr's mercenaries, charged the flanks of Bo- 
berf s army, where the unarmed retainers were stationed, who 
were only employed to give solidity to the column ; these men 
were easily daughtered; and Robert de Belesme, giving up 
the battle as lost, fled with his men. Only two or three hun- 
dred had fallen on the Norman side, but the battle was as de- 
cisive as that of Hastings had been to England. The duke 
himself, and the earl of Mortain, Henry's cousin, and Be- 
lesme's pephew,^ were taken captive. The latter was with 
difficulty saved from the soldiery, and for a worse fate than 
death: he was blinded in prison. Robert was so broken 



* He was the ion of Bobert, earl of Mortain, and brother of William the 
Conqueror hy Matilda, aister of Bobert de Belenne.— Munford's Domesday of 
Korfolk, p. 8. 
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bf this misfi»iane thai he instnicted his Innyfter in what 
waj to win Falttse, where the duke's mm, prinoe WiUianiy 
had been left in the guardianship of a £uthful fikUower. 
Henry, anxious to eoneiliate pnbUo opinion^ eommitted the 
joimg prinee to Hie caie of his half-brodier, H^tie de Saint 
Saens ; it was the onlj genanous indiscieiion of the king's life, 
and he Kred to regret it. Robert was consigned to an honour* 
able impris<»)ment at Cardiff: he had all he oonld wish for, 
except liberty and power ; and he lived, probably with no great 
change in his habits, and unregretted, except by the disorderly, 
to the ripe age of eighty. His death, 1134 a.d., is said to 
have been oocasicmed by piqne at the gift of a robe from Henry, 
which the king had tried and fbnnd too small for himself. 
The economy is in keq>ing with Henry's diaracter, and the 
mad passion with his brother's. But the story rests on no sof- 
fident authority.^ It is more certain that, during his brother's 
lifetime, the king did not assume the title of doke of Nor- 
mandy. 

Henry restored peaceand order in the province he had won, 
bat he never hdd it securely. Louis YI. of France, the young 
prince William, whose guEtrdian had fled with him, and whose 
claims Baldwin of Flanders supported, and Fulk of Anjou, who 
inherited Maine from H^lie de la fl^che,^ were the enemies 
whom iK> defeat could intimidate and no peace attadu On Ihe 
part of Louis, war with England was gross ingratitade. He had 
been sent to the English court with sealed letters, in whidi his 
stepmotiier requested the king to kill him ; and Henry had de- 
dined the odium of an un]xofitable murder. Ambition proved 



^ It la one of ihB additioBS wliich If attkew Pans sudB to Wendover's 
Plores Hifltoriaruin. — ^Wendover, vol. iy., p. 214; vol. v., p. 64. The legend 
that Robert was hlinded, is only found in one manuscript. Ptohably, there- 
fore, some third axuntthty irho oonfounded Hohert and the earl of Moitain, 
is responsible for it. — ^Wendover, vol. v., p. 59, note. 

* H41ie had been allowed to recover Mame on the death of Williain Bufus, 
holding it of Hemy, whoa he 00 poweifiodly aaasted at Toneliebtat Bat he 
was ofiginaUy v aoaa l to Fulk, who aocordiBgly daimed Maine at his death, and 
reliised to do homage for it— Orderic, vol. iv., p. 99. 
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ft more powerfbl motiye than gratttnde. But two ynxs of four 
find fire yean' dorationy fiom 1109 to 1113 a-b., and from 
1116 to 1131 A.B.9 did not adranee the French frontier an 
inch : the battles fought were moedy nothing more ilian the 
skinDishee of a few knights ; and peihaps tiieir most import'* 
ant resrit was the seiznre of Robert de Bdesme, who yentoied 
as Frendi ambassador into England, and was thrown for life 
into prison.* Henry outBred Baldwin of Flanders, and his 
crwn spirited nephew prince William, who died 1128 a.d, when 
he was already count of Flanders, and might fairly look for* 
ward to the English snceession. But Normandy, eyen if left 
to itself, was never qniet. In 1123 a.d. there was open revolt, 
and (mly the king's energy carried him snccessfrilly throngh the 
crisis. He had anticipated the ocmspirators' schemes, and took 
the field before their plans were matured. Henry, however, knew 
that he was not a soldier, and the fole of war had not always 
been propitions to him. He therefore displayed what his con- 
temporaries thought an undignified anxiety to secure the un- 
principled Fulk of Anjou in his interests, and disgusted the 
Nonnan barons by marrying his daughter Matilda, heiress of 
England and dowager empress of Oermany, to Geofiey of 
Anjou, a boy, a Frenchman, and no fit match for royalty. The 
union was not a happy one. Matilda disliked her husband, 
and did her best to embroil him wiiii her father, at whose court 
i^e resided by preference. 

Henry's wars in Normandy had the good effect of forcing 
him to keep peace in England. His marriage with Maud, the 
aunt of the Scotch king, was a further reason for friendly rela- 
tions wifii Scotland. He extended the Anglo-Norman power 
over Wales by demanding and obtaining iliat the Welsh pre- 
lates should obtain investiture from the see of Canterbury, and 
by planting a Flemish colony in Pembrokeshire. These men 
were parily emigrants from the districts near the mouth of the 
Bhine, winch had lately been intmdated. But in part, also, 
they were old residents in England ; the connection with Flan- 

1 Malmesbury, lib. v., p. 626 ; note by Mr. Hardj. 
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ders was immemorial ; and the Flemish birth of Henry's mother 
attracted many of her countrymen.^ It is singnlar that, after at 
least twenty yearfe' residence in the country, these men, brave, 
trustworthy, and industrious, should not haye been absorbed into 
the nation. The fact that they had remained distinct and wanted 
a home, is a strong proof that the old order of things had never 
been very violently disturbed. A few thousand foreign soldiers, 
chiefly Norman, a few hundred barons, ecclesiastics, and mer- 
chants, evidently make up the sum of those who were perma- 
nently added to the population of England.* This Flemish 
colony was an important experiment, as it proved successful, 
and the precedent was imitated by Henry II. Henry I.'s ex- 
peditions against Wales were conducted cautiously, and achieved 
their object by repressing the border forays, and by the exac- 
tion of hostages and fines. 

Once at rest firom war, the king set himself to relieve the 
misery of his subjects. The oppressions of Rufiis had impover- 
ished the land ; and the first six years of Henry's reign con- 
tinued the old misrule ; partly because the traditions of bad 
government were not easily set aside, but chiefly because 
foreign wars created an urgent need of money, which had to be 
obtained at any cost. At last all orders were in a state of sup- 
pressed insurrection, and troops of peasants used to meet the 
king as he rode out, throw down their ploughshares before him, 
and declare that they could no longer till the soil and live. It 
was clear that the old wealth of the country had been ex- 
hausted for a time. Although the castles which the nobles 
had erected in defiance of law, were dismantled or occupied by 
royal troops, there were still many men in the country who had 
been demorali^ied by feudal wars or military life on the bor- 
ders. Many of the peasants in their distress had taken to 

1 Malmesbury, lib. t., p. 628 ; Girald. Camb. Itm. Camb., lib. i., cap. 2. 

* The strong language of old writers about all foreignem not Norman is re- 
markable. Lanfranc, when he defeated Raoul de Gael, boasted of "purging 
the kingdom of the filthy Bretons." On this occasion Malmesbury obsenres that 
Hepiy " yelnt in sentinam (so. Flandrenses) oongessit ut regnum defrecaiet" — 
A. S. Chron. A., 1126. 
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poaching or brigandage in the forests. The crime of false 
coining had become a national curse. There were men in 
every town who fanned the license to mint money ; and as 
the smallest piece was silver, adulteration was easy and pro- 
fitable : it increased, in the absence of care to prevent it, till 
money had become valueless for purposes of exchange ; " the 
man that had a pound could not lay out a penny at a market.'' 
It is difficult to say whether Henry introduced any new 
principles into his government; but he struck vigorously at 
the great abuses. The most monstrous of all, the purveyance 
of the royal officers, was repressed. In 1125 a.d., the coiners 
throughout England were summoned to Winchester, and were 
there one by one blinded and otherwise mutilated. It does not 
seem that any trial was held : it was mere Lynch law ; but the 
people applauded it. A new coinage was issued, and the old 
withdrawn.^ The stem measure dealt out to outlaws was less 
popular. Henry revived the punishment of death ; in 1024 a.d. 
the grand justiciary was sent down into Leicester, which had 
been pecidiarly infested with thieves, and forty-four men accused 
of burglary were hanged, and six mutilated, at a single session. 
The sympathies of the people were with the sufferers, of whom 
several were said to be innocent, while the guilty had probably 
practised upon the rich. These executions, however, effected 
their purpose : the land was restored to complete order ; and 
Henry obtained the title of the Lion of Justice. In time he 
became less severe, and commuted the strict penalties of the 
law for fines. The sheriff in every county was the officer in 
whose hands the police really lay ; he looked after the king's 
rights, and apprehended criminals. From time to time the 
grand justiciary or some other royal commissioner came down. 



' The money hitherto had been stamped with a deep croes, and in trying it 
to see if it wu good, it often broke into fragments, and became uselefls for ez- 
obange. Henry ordered the new coinage to be divided at the mint, ao that each 
piece had a uniform yalne.— Flor. Wig.jYoL ii., p. 6i ; Badmer, Hiat Nov., lib. 
iv., p. 470. The canae of Henry's sadden seyerity was that his soldiers in Nor- 
mandy had been miable to nse their debased coinage.— Onl. Gemit| lib. yii., 
0.23. 
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and a geiieral gaol-d^Teiy was made.^ But the ordinary 
justice of the country was administekred in the local courts; 
every baron judged his own tenants; and the hundred and 
county courts decided cases betwe^i men on different estates. 
In these courts something of the old principle was retained, 
though tempered with feudalism. The earl, sheriff, and barcm 
were presidents rather than judges, in the modem sense. The 
court was made up of the higher tenants of the districts ; every 
freeman had a ri^t to be tried by his peers, and to challenge 
any man in the court whom he suspected of private enmity.^ 
The misfortune lay in the numerous exceptions to these prin- 
ciples. In courts held by a royal c(»nmissLoner, the couniy 
had probably no vdce. Tenants-in-chief could claim to have 
their differences settled in the national oourt, presided over by 
their suzerain. How far the clergy were amenable to the 
ordinary tribunals, was a question ; Anglo-Saxon and Norman 
theories were at vaiianoe. But a terribly-vague rule was 
fiumed, apparently as a compromise, that no lay evidence should 
be admissible against priests, except from m&Et whose high 
moral character would entitle them to take orders.' It was 
partly, perhf^s, in the same spirit, partly in order to balance 
the oppressive power of the nobles, that the bishops w^e ex- 
horted to resume their attendance at the county courts. It 
does not seem that they complied. The whole tendency of the 
times was to separate church and state, and any assumption of 
lay frmctions by the clergy, however blameless its purpose, ex- 
cused the abuses of feudal tenures and service in the fidd by 
men whose kingdom was properiy not of this wcHrld. 

^ Thm m the itorj of Bkiertan, a Saxon moaey-kndBr, who vuhed to turn 
monk, and was instantly arrested on suspicion of concealing treaauie-troye, 
Robert Malart, ** who had absolutely no business except to lay informations," 
was probably sheriff of the ooanty. Bricstea was left at laige on bail, till 
Baool Banett eame down to hold ike aanze; and was then knprieoiked on sne- 
pwaon, till a miiaole^ wnmght by St Benedict for hia deHveraaoe, on the model 
of that at Philippi, mdted the grand justiciary to te8f% and procured Bricitan's 
deHvenmoe.'— OideiiQ, tqI. iii., pp. 123-181. 

2 Legea Hea. I»*, xxxL, 6, 7 ; A. EL Law^ veL L, p. 634. 

» Leges Hen. I«S v. 9 ; A. S. Laws, yoL i., p. 607. 
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Hemy's marvelloiis prosperity -was daikeoed by one great 
loss. His only legitimate son, WilHam, had already reoeiTed 
the barons' oaths of homage as their fatuie king, when he 
accompanied Henry on a yiait to Normandy (1120 a.d.) When 
they were about to retara by the port of Barflear, a Noiman 
captain^ Thomas Fitz-Stephen, appeared axid claimed the right 
of taking them in his ship, on the groxmd that his father had 
been captain of the '* Mora,'' in which the conqueror crossed 
to invade England. The king did not caie to alter his own 
arrangements, but agreed that his son should sail in the 
** Blanche Nef" with Fitz-Stephen. Prince William was 
accompanied by a large train of unruly courtiers ; they amused 
Ihemselyes by making the sailors drink hard before they 
started ; and dismissed the jNciests who came to bless the voy- 
age with a chorus of scoffing laughter. It was evening before 
they left the shore, and there was no moon ; ^ a few of the 
more prudent quitted the ship, but there remained nearly three 
hundred — a dangerous fright for a small vessel. However, 
fi% rowers flushed with wine made good way in the waters ; 
but the helmsman was less fit for his work, and the vessel 
struck suddenly on a sunk rock, the Bas de Gatteville. The 
water rushed in, but there was time to lower a boat, which 
put oflf with the prince. When in safety, he heard the cries 
of his sister, the countess of Perche, and returned to save 
her. A crowd of desperate men leaped into the boat ; it was 
swamped, and all perished. As the ship setfled down, all 
but three of fliose on bo$trd were washed away. One of these, 
Fitz-Stephen, drowned himself when he learned that the prince 
was lost ; one perished from cold ; the third, a common sailor, 
was kept warm by his thick sheep-skin dress, and survived to 
tell the tale. It was a fresh hontMr of this tragedy that scarcely 
any bodies were found to receive Christian burial. For more 



* Orderic gives a poetical descriptioa of the moon ahedding its light on the 
waten. Bat M. le Preyoct itatee tkat Nov. 25, 1120 jud., was " jourtr^ Toisin 
de la nouvelle lune et dans lequel eUe resta par oons^uent inyislLle pendant 
presgue toate la nnit" — Orderic^ vol. ir., p. 414. 
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than a day no man dared to tell the king of his loss ; at last a 
page was sent weeping to his feet. Three of Henry's children, 
but above all the heir of all his hopes, for whom he had plotted 
and shed blood, were taken from him at a blow. It is said 
that from that honr he was never known to smile. 

Thenceforward the king's state-craft had the one object 
of securing England to his daughter Matilda. She had been 
married in 1114 a.d. to the emperor Henry V. of Germany, 
but returned in 1126 a.d. to her father's court, a widow and 
childless. Henry held a council of his barons, and invited them 
to do homage to the descendant of Cerdic and William the con- 
queror as presumptive^heir to England. The barons unani- 
mously acquiesced, and Henry's nephew Stephen, earl of Bou- 
logne, was among the first to swear. It was afterwards said 
that Henry let it be understood he would not give his daughter 
again in marriage without the advice and consent of his lords.^ 
That en'gagement was violated by her union next year with 
Gteoflfrey of Anjou. Geoffrey's family and personal character 
were unpopular ; he had no higher claim than many Normans 
to marry into a royal house ; and there was a strong provincial 
feeling against Fi>Bnchmen, which was heightened by the fact 
that the English kings had begun to adopt the policy of ad- 
vancing foreigners to state offices and bishoprics. But no man 
dared to remonstrate, and rejoicings for the weddingwere ordered, 
under penalty for the contumacious.^ A doubtful account states 
that the barons in 1132 a.d. did homage to the eldest son by 
Matilda's marriage. Prince Henry.' But this second oath, if it 
was ever imposed, can only have been taken by a few. Three 
years after the birth of his heir, (December 1st, 1135 a.d.) Henry 
died of an acute fever, brought on by a surfeit of lampreys. On 
his death-bed, in the presence of his lords, he renewed the bequest 
of England and Normandy to his daughter, omitting all men- 



1 Malmesbury, Hist. Not., lib. i., p. 698. 

' Thierry, Conqu^e d'Angleteire, torn, ii., p. 873. 

' The only authority lor it is Roger of Wendover (vol. iL, p. 213), and tihe 
reaaons whicli Malmesbury aatigns to justify the noblea in breaking their 
oath to Matilda, would not apply if there had been a second oath to her son. 
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tion of lier husband, with whom he had quarrelled. The devo- 
tion of his last moments edified the bystanders.^ He directed 
that the enormous sums in his treasury, accumulated from 
heavy taxes and the confiscated property of intestates and rich 
bishops,* should be spent in the payment of his debts and in 
alms to the poor. The men who broke their solemn oath 
of allegiance, had Uttle scruple about setting aside the unprin- 
cipled profiision of a dead king who hoped to redeem his soul 
with the plunder of his people. 



> See the ardxbiBliop of Bouen's letter, Malmesbury, Hist Not., lib. i., p. 
702. 

2 His seizure of the king of Norway's property has been described. When 
Gilbert, bishop of London, died, his wealth was seized; and his boots, filled 
with gold and silyer, were carried to the exchequer.—Ang. Sao., vol. ii., p. 698. 
There are doubtless other instances which haye not come down to us. 
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THE QXnfiSnOK OF HTYESTITUBBS. 

ANBBLM'S BA&LY LIFB and CHABACTEB.^-HI8 XLKTROr TO TSS pauucT.^- 
DI8FX7TB8 WITH WILLIAM RUFUS. — TEE 8YVOD OF BOCXINOHAM. — ^ANSBLK'S 
FIBST BXILE. — THB PBIKATB AND HBNBT I. — ^NBW QVBSnON OF INnSTT- 

TUBJB.— ANSSLM's 8B00ND BXILB.— -FINAI. ADnJSVKBNT OF THB QUABBSL. 

NATUBB OF ANSBUC'S SVOCBSS. 

During the reigns of William Bufus and his brother, a groat 
battle WES fought between church and state, which powerfully 

influenced their relations in after time. The hero of this 
struggle was Anselm, archbishop of Canterbury. Bom 1033 
A.D., the son of a Lombard father who had settled near Aosta 
in Piedmont, Anselm showed his devotional tendencies from a 
boy ; his dreams were of heaven, which hung, as he thought, 
on his native mountain tops, and he prayed to be stricken by ill- 
ness that his father might allow him to enter a monastery. As 
he grew in years, the fervour of his first zeal was exchanged for 
a natural love of knightly exercises, and the memory of his 
dead mother's piety was the one restraining influence of his 
life. But the harshness of his father, who had taken a strong 
dislike to him, determined him to renounce his inheritance, and 
seek his fortunes abroad. After nearly three years' stay in 
France, during which his old love of study had revived, he de- 
termined to visit Bee and put himself under. Lanfranc's teach- 
ing. The austere ascetic life which he led as a student, was so 
little removed from the conventual, that he soon determined to 
put on the habit, and give his life a higher purpose than the mere 
occupation of the mind. For a time, indeed, he had doubted 
if it would not be better to return to Piedmont and live quietly 
as a country gentleman, promoting the good of his tenantry. 
Lanfranc and the archbishop of Rouen persuaded him to be- 
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oome a monk^ and he entered the monastery of Bee, 1060 a.d., 
against his first intentions^ for he dreaded to be obscured by 
Lanfranc's eminence. The fear was not unnatural. At this 
day it would be absurd to contrast the blunt, broad common 
sense of Lanfranc with the profound and subtle philosophical 
power of Anselm ; great as a statesman, Lanfranc was as a 
child in abstract thought beside his pupil. But Lanfranc had 
a more vigorous style, and imposed, so to speak, on the world 
by his splendid personality; till nearly the end of his life, 
Anselm's first ambition was still imgratified : he was only the 
tbird European teacher, while his old master, and the now 
forgotten Guitmund, were the first.^ But Ansehn's reputation 
as a saint was unequalled. He had something of the power, 
which Loyola afterwards displayed, of winning over menrwho 
were on their guard against his ascendancy. Fifteen years 
prior, and fifteen years abbot, of the oonrent, ''he gained the 
love of young and old, of men and women, of rich and poor, 
and all were glad to minister to him.'^ Yet his rule was strict 
as well as gentle ; it was believed in Bee that the soul of a de- 
parted brother had obeyed the prior after death as it was wont 
to obey him in life, and had come to give an account of its final 
doom. When Lanfranc was pressing heavily on the Kn gTiiyh 
church, Ansftlm interposed to moderate his zeal ; and defended 
the commemoration of St. ^Ifeg with the noble sentiment 
&Bt whoever died for justice and truth died for Christ. Lan- 
frame bowed to his pupl's wisdom. A few years later, the con- 
queror lay on his death-bed at Bouen, and prayed that AnBglm 
might come to him. Anselm was ill, and could not obey the 
command ; the king died unshriven and imblessed by the one 
man in whose presence he spoke softly, or whom he and his 
sons respected for mere holiness. 

On the death of Lanfranc, public opinion designated An- 
selm as his successor. Hugh of Chester, whose wild character 
was strangely tempered with religion, and who loved to listen to 

1 AoBolm, Epiflt, lib. i, 16. ** Quod yero qunritis, cur fSuna Laafiranci atqua 
Guitmundi plus me& per orbem volet, utique quia non quilibet flos pari xobo 
flagrat odoie, etianui non diqpari faUat mboie." 

Y 
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Bible stories and legends of the saints,^ inyited the abbot of Bee te 
come orer and superintend a new monastery. Ansehn suspected 
that his own promotion was oontemplated, and refbsed to comply, 
till the early &lling dangerously ill, summoned him more press- 
ingly, and pledged his honour that no preferment was designed 
for him. In fact the king had confiscated the archbishopric, and 
declared that there should be no primate but himself^ jesting at 
what he called the feigned humility of Ansehn^ yet refucdng 
him permission to return to Normandy. Birt some months 
later (1093 a.d.) William fell ill, and in a panic resolved to 
propitiate God by filling up the see of Canterbury with 
the one priest who dared to rebuke him to his face for his 
vices. Ansehn was literally dragged into the royal presence, 
implored with many promises to consent, and finally conse- 
crated by force (March 6). Yet he did not accept the office 
till some months later, when leave had been obtained firom his 
monastery and native sovereign, and when William had made 
freak promises of amendment The conditions agreed on were 
three in number : that the property of the see should be re- 
stored, that Anselm's recognition of pope Urban should be con- 
firmed, and that William should take the primate for ''his 
spiritual father and soul's guardian."^ 

Before long, Anselm's previsions of trouble were justified. 
The ordinary business of his diocese was 'Sufficiently trying to 
a nervous, highly scrupulous recluse, who disliked business, 
and revolted firom the petty tricks and quarrels of suitors for 
his favour, or rival prelates. Once he had to defend the rights 
of his see against the bishop of London, who tried to usurp 
jurisdiction over the manors which were set apart for the 
primate in every diocese.* At another time he was called upon 
to superintend the armed levies on his estate when the kingdom 
was threatened with invasion.^ But his relations with the 

* Orderio, vol. iv., p. 4. 

2 Eadmer, Hist. Nov., lib. i., pp. 370, 371. 

* Anselm, Epist., lib. iii., 19. 

* Anselxa, Epist, lib. iii., 35. There is no date to this letter, and it is 
diffioolt to Bay at what time under EufiiB, Kent was threatened with inyasion. 
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king were his greatest difficulty. Against his own judgement, 
for he dreaded the imputation of dmony, he had been prevailed 
on to offer William a gift of five hundred marks on his acces- 
sion to the see ; the king refused it as too smallasum; and An- 
sehn, convinced that his impoverished diocese could not afford a 
larger contribution, made no further offer, and gave away the 
money in ahns, bidding those who took it pray for the king's 
soul. William retaliated by advancing a claim against the 
property of the see of Canterbury. Among the manors which 
it held by military service there were some whose owners, 
since the conquest, had died without heirs; it was alleged 
that fiefe thus circumstanced reverted to the crown. ^ The 
question turned on the point, whether the crown had pecu- 
liar rights over lands held by knight's tenure, and the royal 
claim was too invidious to have been enforced against any 
lay lord. As it was now mooted for the first time, it af- 
fected the title to many of the diocesan manors. Anselm 
knew that whatever he gave up was irretrievably lost 
to the church, and firmly asserted his rights. But there 
were two other points which touched him more nearly. He 
was not allowed to visit Rome and obtain his pall from the 
pope. William affected to consider it treason that the primate 
should recc^nize claims which the king had not admitted. He 
further refused to let a synod be held for the reformation of 
manners. The point was one of importance, for the clergy 
and people, so long left without rule, were already demo-* 
ralized by the example of the court. Foul crimes, hitherto 

> It would seem tiiat tlie see of Canterbury had suffered in several ways. 
AU the lands held by Lanfranc had been sequestered. These were restored on 
Anselm's consecration. But the lands held by military tenants who fought at 
Hastings had been seized by the crown for treason. Ansehn had stipulated 
that the right to these should be tried in the law courts.— Eadmer, Hist Nor., 
lib. i., p. 370. Distinct from these two grievances, waa the new claim set up 
by William to succeed to tenants dying without heirs. Anselm's language 
is yery explicit : ^* Quoniam terras easdem antequam Northmanni Angliam in- 
yaderent, milites AngU ab archiepiscopo CantuarisB tenuisse dicuntur, et mortui 
sunt sine hfloredibus, yult aaserere se posse juste quos yult eorum hnredes con- 
stituere." — ^Epist, Ub. ui., 24. 
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unknown inEngland, were becoming customary; the cleigy, 
who had sworn under Lanfranc to renounce marriage, were 
beginning again to take wires : the old viee of hard drinking 
was prevalent :^ the quarrels of clergy and monks ran high f 
in one convent the abbot went to mass in miHtaxy state ; in 
another he forced the horrified brothers to assist at an indecent 
debauch. But the efiect of Lanfranc's concessions was now 
felt. William appealed to the precedents of the last reign ; 
Anselm, borne down by his predecessor's authority, could only 
plead that times had changed, and that he must be guided by 
presetit emergencies and his own conscience. The plea was 
fearfully weak ; English conservatism clung to precedent ; the 
interests of all who looked for preferment were with the king, 
and the faint-hearted among the clergy shrunk firom the pros- 
pect of a contest with royalty. 

It wa3 not long before the contest came. In the autumn 
of 1094 A.D., William had sailed to Normandy, refusing to let a 
synod be held, and denied the archbishop's blessing. In March 
1095 A.D., Anselm formally requested leave to proceed to Borne 
and receive the pall from pope Urban. William angrily refused, 
but consented to call a great council at Rockingham. Before 
it met officially, Anselm held a private meeting; attended by 
all the great lords, spiritual and temporal, and by many of the 
clergy and laity. He stated his case, and asked the bishops 
their advice ; they refused to give it, but offered either to inter- 
. cede for him, if he would make submission, or to report his argu- 
ments for the king's consideration. Anselm consented to let 
them do this, and they met again next day. The bishops were now 
prepared with an answer ; they would do nothing against the 
king's wishes. Ansohn towered up among the timid sycophants 
in conscious purity of motive. " If men deserted him, he 

1 Concilium LondinenBe, a.d. 1102; Art. t. Ut nullns archidiacontis, presbyter 
diaconus, canonicus uzorem ducat vcl ductam retineat ; Art. z. TJt presbyteri 
non eant ad potatlones nee ad pinnaa bibant. — ^WiUdns, toI. i., p. 382. Com- 
pare Anselm, Epist., lib. iii., 62. ' 

' In Exeter, Anselm -was compelled to interfere and prerent the bishops 
and clergy from oppressing the monks. Amongst other things they forbado 
the convents to toll bells for divine service. — ^Anselm, Epist., lib. iii., 20. 
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would take council of Christ ; he would render to Caosar the 
liungs o£ C^ar, and to God the things of Ood ; he would 
obey the pope in church matters, and do faithful service to the 
king in all feudal obligations/' The assembly broke up in 
disorder; no one would bear such a message as this to the 
king : Ansehn went himselfy and repeated what he had said* 
The day passed in angry deliberation. At last the bishops, 
headed by William of Durham, tried to force Anselm into one of 
two courses : let him either restore to the king iiie chief jewel of 
his crown, the right of recognizing a pope, or resign the ring and 
crozier, which he had no right to retain, if he withheld the feudal 
obedience which they symboUzed. Anselm calmly challenged his 
opponents to prove in wjiat single point he had violated his oath 
of homage. They retired in confusion. But a knight stepped 
out from the crowd, knelt before Anselm, and prayed him in 
the people's name ^'not to let Ids heart be troubled." Bu&s 
wished the bishops to condemn Anselm ; they dared not com- 
ply ; but consented to renounce their obedience. The barons 
were nobler, and stood by the fallen man ; " they had taken 
no oath of homage which they could now unsay ; and they 
would not renounce a blameless man and the head of their 
Christianity."^ The bishops were confotmded to find them- 
selres alone in the nation assisti|ig royalty against the church. 
William's violence soon gave them an opportimity of deserting 
him. He insisted that they should renounce the primate 
unconditionally; and those who would only consent to re- 
nounce him as regarded the claims of pope Urban, were treated 
as enemies to the king, till they bought back his favour with 
money. Bat this severity broke up his party in the church. 

The immediate result of Anselm's firmness was, that Wil- 
liam, needing an ally, determined to reoognize pope Urban, 
and obtain in return a sentence from the papal see against the 
archbishop. A legate came over to bring the pall to Canter^ 
bury, and arrange a compromise ; sentence against the primate 

* It is noft^-worihy, that is the contest between Henry II. and Becket, tha 
lay lords all took part with the state against the church. 
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was of course impossible. The pall was laid on (he altar of 
Ohrist-church cathedral, that there might be no question 
whether pope or king had given it ; and Anselm inyested him- 
self. A peace was patched up, and lasted for some months. 
When the question of buying Normandy arose (1086 a.d.), 
Anselm, in his anxiety to conciliate the king, contributed two 
hundred marks, which he borrowed from the treasury of his 
cathedral. William began to hold out hopes that he would 
permit the meeting of a synod when the kingdom had rest 
from war. A peace with the Welsh soon afterwards appeared 
to promise Anselm the fulfilment of hia hopes : it led to a new 
quarrel ; the king complained that the archbishop's contingent 
liad been badly armed and provisioned) and summoned him 
before the feudal court. Anselm begged for leave to visit 
Rome and consult the pope. WiUiam cynically refused. " The 
primate is no such sinner as to need papal absolution ; and is 
much more capable of advising Urban, than Urban of advising 
him." But he gave him to understand at the same time that 
all proceedings might be avoided, if only the points discussed 
at Rockingham were given up. The bishops told their chief 
that they were plain men, who confessed to loving their kindred 
and this world ; if he in his sublimity chose to look only to 
God, he must not expect their support. " Ye have said well,'* 
answered Anselm; '' go ye to the king: I will trust myself in 
God*s hands." At a fresh interview with Rufds, Anselm at 
last obtained permission to leave the kingdom. Before de- 
parting he blessed the king, who bowed to receive the benedic- 
tion. But William, who had already imprisoned or banished 
the primate*s most trusted friends, would not let him leave the 
country without a fresh indignity. A special envoy was de- 
spatched to search his baggage at Dover, that no concealed 
treasure might be taken out of the kingdom. The insulting 
ceremony was performed on the beach before a crowd of indig- 
nant by-standers (October, 1097 a.d.) 

Anselm spent nearly two years in Italy, conciliating the 
affection and respect of all who knew him. Even Saracen 
soldiers, when he passed through their camp, used to crowd 
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Found him and bless him ; and some were only restrained hj 
fear of persecution from joining the faith which such a man 
professed. But the pope, who was now fully engrossed with his 
own difficulties, did not care to proToke the enmity of the king 
of England. Anselm left Italy in despair, and took refuge 
with the archbishop of Lyons. More than a year had thus 
passed when he reoeiyed the news of WilHam's death, and 
letters from Henry imploring him to return. Ejng and pri- 
mate soon met upon friendly terms ; Anselm easily oyerlooked 
the slight to his rank in Henry's consecration by another pre- 
late ; and the king was overjoyed to have secured so powerful 
an ally. In fact, within a year Anselm had rendered the king 
two important services. He had legalized, though with reluct- 
ance, Henry's marriage with the Saxon princess Edith ; and by 
threatening to put Robert imder ban, he had deprived the 
Norman invasion of half its strength. The decision with which 
he acted in this political crisis is remarkable. He even made 
a speech to the army, exhorting them to keep fedth with the 
king. But when the danger was past, a new subject of dispute 
between himself and the crown came up. Anselm, during 
his stay in Italy, had heard the pope in council solemnly curse all 
priests who consented to receive investiture of their benefices 
from laymen, and to do homage for church property as for fie&. 
Anselm therefore told the king from the first, that he could 
not do homage to him for the archbishopric as he had done to 
William Rufiis. The king was disturbed, but dared not take 
any strong steps. It was agreed that the church property 
should be restored, and an appeal made to the pope for a spe- 
cial indulgence to the old customs of England. 

The point at issue was one of the last importance. Eveiy 
bishop on his consecration was entitled to receive certain lay 
fiefe, from which his principal revenue was derived. For these 
he was accustomed to do homage in the ordinary feudal 
fashion, kneeling, placing his hands between his lord's hands, 
and promising to become his man ''from that day for- 
ward, of life, and limb, and earthly worship." These strong 
phrases were of course limited by the recognized duties of a 
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priest to the choroh, and only bound the new prelate to per* 
form the duties of a dtizea hj aiding his lord with money^ 
in oounoily aad in the field. But the <rfSc6 of bishop rts^ 
was conferred by the king, who put ring and crorier into 
the priest's hands in exactly the same way as he gava 
arms to a military tenant. Thus by a confiision of* ideas, 
like that which had made fie£3 hereditaiy, property and 
office were conveyed in one ceremony, and the man was 
bound, as it were, to &e soil of his new estates by the 
obligation of common services. This virtually made the king 
head of the church ; and the only trace of connection with 
Bome lay in the paU which was conferred by the Eoman see. 
Under the Anglo-Saxon kings, church and state had been 
inextricably intertwined ; and feudalism, although practically 
established, had not been systematized by the subtle intellect 
of lawyers, and had not stamped itself on the thought of the 
age as a nec^sary condition of life. The times were dianged^ 
and the church was in danger of becoming a mexe department 
of the state ; its powers of moral censorship had been limited ; 
its right of free action taken away ; its connection with Bome 
controlled. All this had been done by the strong wiU and 
resolute hand of the Norman kings. Tet no one doubted that 
the church had a separate mission upon earth, and ought to be 
independent in its own sphere. The experience of more tiban 
seven centuries has shown that two distinct powers, the secular 
and the ecclesiastical, cannot occupy the same dominion with 
analogous jurisdictions and equal dignity. But had that im- 
possibility been foreseen in the eleventh century, every right- 
minded man would have decided that the state, governed by 
earthly princes, ought to give way to the church, with the vicar 
of Christ at its head. Anselm had felt painfiilly, in his own 
experience, that his position as tenant-in-chief impeded the 
discharge of his duties as bishop. As a reasonable man, he 
must also have considered the other side of the question* 
If the bishop did no homage to the king, he owed him no 
service ; and the state would thus lose its daim to the taxes 
and military service due from the many thousand tenants on 
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dimeh property^ who would constitute a separate kiiigdom 
within the four seas, with interests of its own, at times 
perhaps hostile to the crown. The prescriptiye rights of the 
state, derived from immemorial usage, were not lightly to be 
enoroaehed np(m« It is probaUe, therefore, that the arch- 
Inshop would have done nothing of himself to define the 
lespeottve spheres of priest and citizen. Bui when the ques- 
tion was decided for him by the highest ohurdi authority, he 
obeyed orders without hesitation, and at the age of sixty-nine 
set himself with impassive serenity to begin a new struggle, 
without Mends, with a more powerfol foe, in the teeth of 
calumny, amid suffering and exile. 

The steps of Anselm's second contest may be briefly 
resumed. The first embassy to Home haying returned unsuc- 
oessfiiUy, Henry sent another, consisting of Gerard, archbishop 
of Toik, and the bishops of Chester and Norwich. These men 
came back with a letter, in which Paschal, now pope, flatly re* 
fased ike king's request, but they professed to have private 
instructions of another kind : the pope could xoake no outward 
difference between princes ; but he would not insist on his right 
so long as Henry was a dutiful son of the church. Ansehn's 
refnesentatiTes at Borne knew nothing of this secret compromise, 
and refused to believe it ; th^ were answered that the word of 
bishops was stronger evidence than parchments. The plea was 
vaUd, if it were true, for the firequent forgeries of those 
days very much detracted frofm the value of written documents. 
But as the bishops were men of low character ; as Paschal 
solemnly denied the charge, and excommunicated ihem; as 
they bore their sentence, and the public reproach, without 
making any defence, it may {airly be supposed that they had 
been bribed to invent a specious falsehood. Henry, however, 
assumed their statements to be true, and proceeded to nominate 
new bishops. It was easier to find courtly prelates who would 
eonseorate, than wortiiless priests to accept sees uncanonically ; 
out of three candidates whom Henry had designated, two, one 
of them an old chancellor, another a royal chaplain, threw up 
their preferment soon^ than accept, it from the crown. The 
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idng now desiied to get rid of Anselin, and easily persuaded 
him to go to Rome, and lay the state of things before the pope. 
Of course, the pope was firm and made no concession^ except 
that the king was not to be excommunicated at once. But 
Henry's object was gained ; the archbishop was out of Eng- 
landy and was now ordered not to return unless he would do 
the king's bidding ; he preferred remaining at Lyons, and the 
estates of his see were confiscated (1103 a.d.) During this 
second exile of three years, Anselm had the misery of hearing 
that his abse^oe had caused disorder in the English church ; 
his Mends implored him to return and save it from ruin ; the 
queen, probably at her husband's bidding, wrote appealing to 
his spirit of self-sacrifice, and implored him to make himself 
anathema that he might save the souls of others.^ Anselm was 
firm ; his scholastic habits of thought had eminently fitted him 
to see the importance of abstract principles. At last his patience 
was exhausted ; he had no right to delay where his own life 
was so uncertain : he threatened to excommunicate the king. 
Henry did not care to proceed to extremities ; his success in 
reducing Normandy would be seriously compromised by any 
continuance of the quarrel ; he had roused the whole clergy 
against him by taxing them under pretence of enforcing dis- 
cipline, and his wife and sister were Anselm's warmest friends. 
He restored the revenues of the see, and met Anselm as a friend; 
the pope was prevailed on to give up the question of homage ; 
and Henry consented to renounce the right of investing with 
ring and crozier. After many delays, a council was held in 
London (August, 1107 a.d.) and the compact between church 
and state formally ratified. The king was henceforth to give the 
revenues and receive the allegiance of the bishop as of other state 
ofBicers ; the head of the church was to invest him with the 
symbols of o&ce in the church.' 

Ansehn's political reputation has suffered from the very 
grandeur of his holy and passionless character. A little more 
strut and bluster are required for the heroes who tread the 

> Anflelm, BpUt, Ub. iii., 9S. * ymdnM, voL L, pp. 8S6, 887. 
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stage of the world. He is thought of as an abstract dreamer 
and saints who obeyed the commands of his church without any 
understanding of their true import, and threw away at the last 
moment the prize for which he had wasted years of suffering. 
What had been won, when the king still nominated for bene- 
fices and receiyed homage P In reality, Anselm succeeded in 
every object for which he fought He obtained the restoration 
of the Canterbury estates ; he procured the holding of synods 
and the enforcement of church discipline ; he established the 
right of appeal to the pope, and forced the king himself to 
plead at the Romish tribunal ; and he drew an impassable line 
between church and state. No man hereafter thought that the 
ring and crozier were held like the sword from the king's hand. 
The righteousness of the compromise lay in the fact that it left 
to the state whatever the state could justly claim ; the right of 
suzerainty over fiational lands ; the secular obedience of its 
clergy. But it freed the church from feudalism ; it took away 
the temptations to simony in the court ; it gave the one intel- 
lectual class in the nation, the one body in which poor men 
might rise, a distant and weak sovereign, instead of a king 
who was close at hand and interested in oppression. Later 
centuries have cast down the whole structure that Anselm and 
the men of his day laboriously built up. But thought and 
nobleness of character are longer-lived than the causes which 
they consecrate. Luther breaching the walls of Babylon; 
Loyola bidding the sun go back on the world's dial ; La Boche- 
jaquelein falling on the fields of La Vendue ; and Garibaldi 
throwing himself upon Sicily, will be household words to thrill 
the heart, when the differences for which these men died are 
consigned to a deeper sepulchre than themselves. The Truth 
that has saved the world was revealed, not as a system, but 
as aman.^ 

> The princip*! aouxces for the histoiy of the contest of inTestitnres are 
imflelm's Letters and Eadmei's Vita Anselmi and Historia NoTorom. The 
whole Bubjeet has been admirably disctuned by Hr. Church in his Essays and 
Eeyiews, ttom which I haye deriyed the greatest assistance. 
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STEPHEN. 

fiTBPHSN's UBUSFATION. — ^KXASONS OF m SUCXXfiS. — CHURCH AND STATB.^WASS 
"WITH SCOTLAXD. — BATTLE OF THX STAIVDABD. — ^THS BISHOPS* WAK.— QUAR- 
BEL WITS THB CHVBOK. — TSB WTPBTOH IN EKOLAND.-^CIYIL WAR. — ^BATTI2 
OF LINCOLN, AND CAPTUBB OF BTEPHZN. — XATXLDA'S OOTBBNIONT. — BIBOS 
OF WINCHESTEB^ AND CAPTURE OF ROBBRT OF OLOUCBSTBR. — DBBOLATION OF 
THE OOXJNTRT. — ^PBACB. " 

As SOON as Henry's death was known through. N'ormandy, the 
harons, who detested Geoffrey of Anjou, met in council to elect 
Theobald of Blois, the grandson of William I. by his daughter 
Adela, and next heir to the throne if Matilda were excluded. 
The meeting was broken up by the news that Theobald's 
younger brother, Stephen of Boulogne, had already been 
crowned in England (December 16).^ Stephen had left the 
king's death-bed to achieve his ^enterprise. Repulsed from 
Dover and Canterbury, he was rapturously received in London ; 
and secured the royal treasure. His brother Henry, bishop of 
Winchester, aided him with the vast influence of the church, 
and a council of peers elected him. It was said that Henry's 
marriage had been uncanonical, and that his daughter could 
not inherit* The consciences of those who had sworn to sup- 
port Matilda's succession, were calmed by the oath of Hugh 
Bigot, that the king on his death-bed had disinherited his son- 

I «TMb 18 OYidently tiiie coirect d&te for the coronation of king Stephen; it is 
ssppoxted by the autiiority of Horeden, Annals of WaTerley, Btmstaple, and 
Brompton; the 8azon Chronicle places it on Midwinter Day, or Deoenber 26 ; 
ICalmeabury aiid the Chronicle of Mebraae give December 22." — fff-ming- 
bnrgh, yoL L, p. 66 ; note by Mr. Hamilton. 

' Foliot, Epist 79. Foliot observes that this, by implication, annulled the 
oath which had been made to the empress on the sappositiom that she vas legi- 
timate. Clearly the req>ect for marriage had increased amoDg Norman nobles 
since the days of William the Bastard. 
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in-law. Stcplien. was personally popular. He was the type of 
the better class of Norman barons of the time. Invested by 
Henry with the large estates of Eobert de Belesme, he had 
proved a hard master to his vassals, and especially to the 
towns ; and his chief distinction was derived firom skilfdl pira- 
cies on the Flemish trade. He was not too scmpidous to 
betray a bene&ctor or assassinate a rival.^ But he was an 
open, genialy free*haQded maa, with a word and jest for all 
about him, and with flashes of knightly generosity ; his weak- 
nesses were those of an impulsive character, which the last 
counsel of his friends, or the whim of the moment, swayed ; 
but his bravery, and some skill in generalship, redeemed him 
from contempt. The causes of his election he in the times and 
his own character. The great nobles did not consciously 
desire anarchy. They wished for a good soldier, who would 
put down the disorderly outbreaks that followed the news 
of Henry's death ; when all the game in the royal forests was 
destroyed, and bonds of outlaws scoured the country. Now 
Stephen had precisely that irregular energy which fitted him 
to discharge the minor duties of government. But the barons 
further desired to be independent on their own estates, aud 
they calculated on obtaining much from a weak king with a 
bad title. It had been Henry's policy to employ new men or 
foreigners, and reward them with titles and estates ; the old 
fieonilies hated and scorned the parvenus, whom they hoped 
that a new dynasty would despoil. A similar feehng may 
have determined the Londoners in their steady support of 
Stephen's fortunes ; it is probable that the governing body in 
the metropolis was at this time chiefly Norman. Unhappily, 
there were other means of securing a throne besides the 
loyalty of its subjects. Troops of Flemish and Breton merce- 
naries had already flocked over to England, and were readily 
taken into the king's pay. 

The church had even greater interests at stake. The 

1 Henry had married him to the heiress of the countship of Boulogne, and 
had given him the county of Mortain (Orderic, toI. iv., p. 189), so that all his 
fortunes were deriyed from the king. — Newburgh, lib. i., c. 4. 
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charter which Stephen granted at the faster meeting in 
Oxford (1136 a.d.), and the decrees of the Westminster 
sjHiod (1138 ▲.D.)y show what the church claimed and the 
king conceded. Stephen promised at Oxford to renomice all 
claim to the property of intestate clergymen^ to repress all simony, 
and to confirm the church in the possession of all estates 
which it had enjoyed by an uncontested title at the death of 
the conqueror, or which the piety of the fidthfiil had since then 
conferred. The bishops* right of jurisdiction over all persons 
ecclesiastical was confirmed, but not defined. The synod 
of Westminster went further. It abolished all pretensions to 
freehold property in benefices. It declared tiiat no clerk 
should receive investiture from a layman, and it ordered all 
trespassers on church property to be punished with excommu- 
nication.^ These ordinances were in no respect imreasonable 
for the times ; but they increased the difficulties of a divided 
jurisdiction to such a degree as to make it impossible that 
church and state could long continue on friendly terms. 

At first it seemed as if Stephen would possess his throne 
in peace. The count of Blois renounced all claim in &vour of 
his brother. The king of France agreed to accept Stephens's 
homage for Normandy. The pope sent over a brief sanction- 
ing the choice in which the nation was agreed. The new 
nobility retired in sullen discontent to their estates. Robert 
of Gloucester appeared to acquiesce in his sister's exclusion. 
Both Exeter and Bedford were successively taken from nobles 
who disobeyed the king's summons. The Normans beat back 
Geoffrey of Anjou from Normandy ; and although Stephen, 
when he visited the duchy (1137 a.d.), was unable, through the 
misconduct of his mercenaries, to give battie to his rival, he 
purchased a two years' truce for two thousand marks. But 
the king's absence was the signal for rebellion in England. 
The English saw with displeasure the revival of Norman feel- 
ing. King David of Scotiand had invaded England in the 



* Halmesbiuy, Hist. Not., lib. i., pp. 707, 708 ; Kic. Hagulat, Twysden, 
327, 328. 
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first year of Stephen's usurpation, and, althongh the sight of a 
large army and ample concessions induced him to retire,' he 
had refused to violate the homage which he had been the first 
to swear to Matilda by pledging it anew to her rival. His son 
Henry had taken the oath for his English &e&, but, on a visit 
to Stephen's coxurt, had been insulted and challenged by the 
haughty Norman nobles, who could not brook the precedence 
allotted him. David could not forget that, if Matilda's 
claims were put aside, the succession to England through 
the Saxon line, whose claims had been recognized by Henry's 
marriage, devolved upon himself. The Anglo-Norman exiles, 
who had fled to the Lowlands before Stephen's vigorous rule, 
urged the Scotch king to assert his rights. Matilda implored 
him to espouse the cause of his niece and grand-nephew. It 
was agreed that a Scotch army should pour down upon the 
north while the English rose in revolt. Before the plan could 
be executed, the conspiracy was discovered by Nigel, bishop of 
Ely, and one of the ablest statesmen of his time.^ A few of 
the more insignificant rebels were punished with the gallows ; 
the more powerful escaped into Scotland, or remained, sus- 
pected but not arrested, awaiting and urging the advent of a 
Scotch army. David had once professed to desire nothing but 
the leave to die in peace. Even now he did not venture to 
daim more than what might be called the family estates : the 

* The whole histoiy of the oompiracy and the Scotch war is yery compli- 
cated. There is no foundation for Thierry's statement that Nigel came to a 
knowledge of the conspiracy in the confessional. Orderio is the only writer 
who mentions the plot in express terms. If he is right in his date (1137 a.d.), 
we are justified in assuming it as a cause, not a consequence, of the Scotch in- 
yasion. But there is a passage in Bichard of Hagolstadt which perhaps com- 
pletes the scanty notice in Orderic : *' E& tempestate quidam pestilentes * * de* 
testabili concordi& in unum conyenerunt Hujus yero ezecrabilis sodalitii 
Eadgarus filius nothus Cospatrici comitis et Bobertus et Uchtred filii Meldred 
principales ac duces erant" — ^Twysden, 323. He goes on to say that they 
rayaged Northumbrian the date being in the autumn of 1137 a.d., after the 
Battle of the Standard. Probably the plot was of the slightest kind possible, and 
the conspirators men of no great position or influence, who counted yagnely on 
rousing the hatred of race, and whose interest, such as it was, lay altogether 
in the north. 
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countahips of Northiimberlaiid and Huntingdon, wbieh liad 
once belonged to hiB wife's father^ Waltheof ; and ibe fief of 
Cumberland^ which had eommonly been held by the heir to the 
Scotch crown. But he raised sodi an army as the kingdom 
had never yet seen mustered; the heayy*anned troops were 
composed of English, Norman, and evesa German meroenftries ; 
the light-armed of GaeHc dans from the Hig^ifarnds and Picts 
from Ghdway, with target and brittle spears, and a single plaid 
or blanket thrown over them.^ Most of these men were as 
savage as Sikhs or Tartars. They desecrated chuxohes and 
broke up the sacred images ; slew all the male population, man 
and child, and reserved the women for a worse &te, driving 
them along in droves» and exchanging them in the camp for 
cattle, or whatever else the whim of the momi^t suggested. 
Stephen returned to England, and led an army from the sou& 
against these barbarians ; they retreated in disorder ; but the 
English host was badly provisioned, and could not pursue its ad- 
vantages. It was forced to return, and the enemy remained wast- 
ing the rich coantry,captured Carlisle, and proposed to the bishop 
of Durham that he should swear fealty to the Scotch king. 

Thus left to themselves, the barons and gentry of the north 
at last took heart, and collected the local forces. Thurstan, 
the archbishop, had ordered a procession in every parish, and 
the people were summoned by the sign of the cross, as if to 
a holy war. The two armies met near Northallerton. The 
English, fewer in number, were formed in a dense, impene- 
trable mass, round a standard fixed on a waggon, and sur- 
mounted by a cross ; like the '^ carroccio " of Italian towns, it 
served for the rallying-point. They were no longer armed, 
as at Hastings, solely with the bill ; English ardiers had ac- 
quired a terrible skill. Yet, as there were some signs of dis- 
order at the number and fierce appearance of the enemy, their 
leader, the aged Walter Espec, harangued them.^ He pointed 

1 Seminndis natibiu. — Ric. Hagulst ; Twyeden, 340. Mr. Burton (Hist 
Scot., vol. n., p. 381,) hu prored that the Mlt in its modem form, aepante from 
the plaid, was inyented by an army tailor in the eighteenth century. 

' This Bpeech is assigned by Wcndover to Ealph, bishop of Dnrham, and by 
Huntingdon to a bishop of the Orkneys. But the bishop of Durham at this 
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out how the Normans had subdued every nation they encoun- 
tered or invaded, and bade them not be afraid of savages, who 
fought without armour, and were animated by the mere mad 
courage of brutes. Meanwhile, the Scotch were divided by a 
quarrel as to who should lead the van. The king naturally pre- 
ferred the disciplined and heavy-armed southrons, but the Picts 
. earned their point by clamour. Before the armies closed, an 
English baron, Robert de Bruce, stepped forward, and reproached 
the king for leading unfaithful subjects against old allies, who 
had often helped him to put down rebellions. The reproach was 
just, and indicated the transition of races that was rapidly 
going on in the Scotch Lowlands. But such considerations 
could not affect the battle. The Galwegians rushed on yelling, 
and broke, like spray upon the beach, before the serried 
English lines. A storm of arrows completed the rout of tho 
first line of the enemy ; and their men-at-arms were only able 
to effect an orderly retreat, without influencing the fortunes of 
the day. The pursuit for some distance was a bloody one. 
But it was not properly followed up : the men of Yorkshire 
were glad to return to their homes; and Northumberland, 
Cumberland, and Westmoreland remained a debateable terri- 
tory, rather Scotch than English. English rebels assisted to 
lay waste the land. The intervention of a papal legate pro- 
cured a promise from king David, that the captive women 
should be restored, and women and churches spared in future. 
But peace was not concluded till 1140 a.d. It was then agreed 
that prince Henry should receive Northumberland in fief, ex- 
cept the fortresses of Bamborough and Newcastle, for which 
compensation was to be made. The county was to retain its 
customs, and the Scotch were to give five hostages for the per- 
formance of the treaty. The peace was dishonourable, but it 
did not alter the English frontier. 

time was Geoffirej Kuffus, and a bishop of the Orkneys would hayo no call to 
fight with or harangue Torkshiremen. Bichard of Hagolstadt is a better 
authority for the north, and his vivid description of Walter Espec, tall, sinewy, 
black-haired, long-bearded, with broad dome-like forehead, large piercing 
eyes, and a voice like the sound of a trumpet, seems like that of on eye-witness. 
— Twysden, 338. 

Z 
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Before long, Stephen was engaged in a war inare seriowi 
even tlian that with Scotland. At the instigation of WilHam- 
of Ypres, he had plotted to secure the person of tiie earl of 
Gloncester. Robert suspected treachery, and absented himsdf 
from the court. The king then took alarm, and pLedged him* 
self, through the archbishop of Eouen, to leaye his cousin un- 
molested. The assurance confirmed the count's saspioions into 
certainties ; he presently withdrew into Normandy, and sent 
the king a formal renunciation of his homage (1138 a.d.)^ 
Stephen was too well occupied to pursue him across the chan* 
nel, and the count remained in quiet, watching events. Befova 
long, the king of England was at feud with the church. The 
occasion was curious. Boger, bishop of Sahsbnry, united all 
the qualities of a feudal baron to real architectural genius. The 
mere building of a diocesan cathedral did not satisfy his amH- 
tion: he had been entrusted by the late king with the castle af 
Salisbury, had fortified Sherborne and Devizes, and began a 
castle at Malmesbury. One ofhis nephews, Alexander, bishop of 
Lincoln, emulated these military tastes ; another, Nigel of Ely, 
was the first financier of his times. So powerful a fiamily might 
easily be dangerous to the king, if Boger decided on espousing 
the cause of his old patron's daughter. Stephen was persuaded 
to summon them to council at Oxford, 1189 a.d. Boger obeyed 
with reluctance, foreseeing that no good would come of ioB 
attendance, and took the precaution to surround himself with 
a large military escort. These men, the minions of a pre- 
late who had almost ruled the kingdom, were accustomed 
to carry matters with a high hand; they tried to seize 
quarters in the town which were claimed by the foUowew 
of count Fitz-Alan and Hervei de liuns. A scuffle ensued, 
and blood was shed ; the count Fitz-Alan himself was almost 
slain ; the. king's guards were forced to restore order, and drive 
the bishop's men out of the town. Stephen had for some time 
past resented the bishop's demands for fresh benefices, but had 

1 Malmesbury says that aeyenl monks whom he consulted, and even the 
pope, told him that he was bound to keep his oath of fealty to Matilda. — ^Hist. 
Nov., lib. i., p. 712. 
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not dared to withhold them : other nephews had been pro- 
'moted ; a natural son of Roger was made chancellor of England;. 
'Vlf he asked for the half of my kingdom, I must give it him till 
the time go by/' The time had now gone by. Roger and- 
Alexander were imprisoned, and the king's forces pursued 
Nigel to Devizes, where he took shelter. The two prelates were 
lodged in a cabin and a cow-stall, and Stephen threatened to 
hang the chanoellor before the eyes of his father and his mother, 
Matilda of Ramesbury, who commanded in Devizes, if the 
castle were not surrendered. The old bishop fasted for three 
days, as earnest of his intentions, to induce his nephew and his 
mistress to give way.^ The castle was surrendered, and all 
the fortresses of the three prelates, with ample munitions of 
war, fell into the king's hands. Roger died not long after- 
wards of grief and shame. The spoils of his large* fortune were 
divided between the king and the canons of Salisbury, and the 
churches which he had annexed to his see recovered their 
independence. 

A council was held at Winchester to deliberate on this in- 
vasion of church privileges. Bishop Henrv- , the king's brother, 
and now papal legate in England, presided, and wanuly 
asserted the rights of the church. 'No one ventured to dis- 
pute that Roger had acted uncanonically, or that castles and 
munition? of war were not symbolized in the ring and crozier. 
But the high churchmen thought that questions of this kind 
should have been decided by an ecclesiastical tribunal. Whether 
Roger and his nephews would have cared much for any English 
synod, whether an appeal to the pope might not have pro- 
duced ruinous delays, and given time for the kingdom to be 
won and lost, were questions that did not distress the conscience 
of transcendental canonists. Aubrey de Vere, as the king's re- 
presentative, spoke out boldly for his master, and defended the 
legality of his acts. The strongest charge against Stephen 

^ Malmesbury, Hist Not., lib. ii, p. 718; Florence, vol. ii., p. 108. Bat 
the author of the Gesta Stephani, who is friendly to Stephen, represents tho 
king as keeping him without food till the castle surrendered. — Geata Stcph., 
p. 60. 
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was, that he had seized part of Roger's treasaresy imder pre- 
tence that they were moneys pilfered from the exchequer ; this 
was mere robbery, as the king was bound to reclaim his pro- 
perty in the ordinary courts of law. Accordingly words ran 
high : Stephen forbade any bishop to leave the countr}'', and 
offered to appeal to the pope; his knights surrounded the 
synod, and threatened its members with violence. The council 
broke up in disorder. By an apologist of his reign, it is said 
that the king did penance for his offence.^ It is certain that 
he never appeased the clergy. 

Robert of Gloucester had watched events, and knew that 
his time was come. He enlisted an ariny of Bretons, Flem- 
ings, and Germans. Accompanied by his sister, for Geoffrey 
of Anjou was too unpopular to be brought into England, the 
earl crossed the channel and landed at Arundel, Sept. 30, 1139 
A.D. The queen-dowager, Henry I.'s second wife, received 
the adventurers cordially. Robert at once pushed across country 
for Bristol, and was just in time to avoid the king, who hurried 
up with a small army and besieged Arundel. He was diverted 
from the prosecution of his enterprize by Henry of Winchester. 
The legate was in private understanding with Robert, whom 
he had lately seen, and now came to the king with the counsel 
of Hushai. The war, he said, would last for ever if the 
enemy were divided ; let the empress be suffered to join her 
brother, and both might be crushed at a blow. 

It is difficult to understand how any man could be deceived 
by such advice ; but Henry knew the measure of his brother's 
intellect. Perhaps it is right to assume that the policy recom- 
mended appealed to Stephen's chivalrous instincts, and fliat the 
king was ashamed to concentrate his strength on a woman. Any 
how, Matilda was allowed to join her brother, and before long 
Henry of Winchester appeared at his cousin's court The 
bishop of Salisbury's death enabled his nephew Nigel t^ ^^' 
clare fearlessly for the imperial cause. But the strength of 
that party lay in the west ; Stephen easily stormed Ely, and 

» Gesta Steph., p. 51. 
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then passed by a rapid inarch into Cornwall, and quieted it. 
The horrible character of a war in which both parties employed 
mercenaries soon showed itself. A kinsman of the earl of 
Chester, Philip Gai, who had assisted to secure Bristol shortly 
before the empress landed, enjoys the infamous credit of having 
introduced the most barbarous tortures into English feudal war. 
Robert the Fleming, one of the adventurers who had swarmed 
over, took the castle of Devizes from the king and held it for 
himself, laying waste the country far and wide. He was a 
man who even in those tunes could scarcely be paralleled : he 
used to smear his prisoners with honey, and hang them up in 
the sun ; he boasted that he had burned twenty-four monks in 
a church on the continent, and hoped to do the same by the 
brethren of Malmesbury. Neither party cared to waste their 
strength in besieging him: fortunately he was seized before 
long in a treacherous attempt to surprize Marlborough, and 
hanged. The town of Nottingham had enjoyed peace and 
prosperity ever since the conquest. Being unprotected by walls, 
it was suddenly entered by a troop of imperialist cavalry, who 
plundered it pitilessly. A rich burgher, having been seized 
and forced to show the vaults in which his treasures lay, 
suddenly slipped from among his spoilers, closed the door upon 
them, and set fire to the house. The flames spread, and the 
town was consumed : many women and children perished in 
the churdies ; a few were driven off as slaves, and probably 
sold into Ireland. Stephen tried to negotiate a peace ; but 
the clergy, especially his brother, were implacable. An un- 
expected event promised to bring the war to a close. About 
Christmass 1140 a.d., Stephen received a message from the 
citizens of Lincoln, to say that the count of Chester could 
easily be surprized in the castle, where he had only a few 
followers.^ Stephen had parted from the count on friendly 
terms not long before ; but he suspected his fidelity as a son- 

* Ranulph de Cremcnu, earl of Chester, was son of Baaolph de Meachinef, 
count of Chester and Lincohi : henoe probably his reeidenoe at Lincoln, although 
that earldom had been conferred after his father's death on John de Lacy. ~ 
Nicholas's Synopsis : Articles, Chester and Tiinftoln. 
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in-law of the earl of Gloucester. He therefore, without declar- 
ing war, appeared suddenly before the walls ci Lincoln, by 
a breach of feudal usage as unprofitable as disgraceful, for 
the count contrived to escape, and his casfle could not be 
reduced. While Stephen was still before it, the anny of the 
empress appeared ; impatient to close the war, they svmm the 
swollen waters of the Trent. A division of the " Disinherited" 
whom Stephen had deprived of their estates, droye in the 
vrings of the royal army, which were unduly weak, and closed 
round the main body. The shock of the first charge disordered 
the ranks, and Stephen, fighting desperately, alone, with his 
axe shivered to the hilt, was taken prisoner. The bm^hers 
of Lincobi knew what fate awaited them. They crowded into 
skifis, which were overladen and sank; and five hundred 
perished in the water. Count Rauulph of Chester rewarded 
his troops with the plunder of the city. 

A great council was now called at "Winchester to confirm 
the results of the victory, and London was irepresented among 
the peers. Henry of Winchester declared, in behalf of the 
clcTgy, that Matilda was rightful queen, and expressed his own 
penitence for having ever sided with her rival ; his brother was 
dear to him, but the interests of truth dearer. Stephen's queen 
and William of Ypres pleaded his cause vigorously, but in 
vain ; only the Londoners sided with tliem ; and it was agreed 
to proclaim the empress queen. Nevertheless, the men of 
Kent and archbishop Theobald remained faithful to their first 
lord. Before long Matilda disgusted her adherents by a 
haughty deportment and rude language ; her uncle the king 
of Scotland, her brother Robert the legate, were all treated 
with caprice and insolence. No entreaties could induce her to 
secure peace by restoring Stephen to liberty, and investing his 
pon Eustace with Boulogne and Mortain. A petition firom 
London that the laws of king Edward might bo substituted for 
those of Henry L, was rejected with scorn ; Matilda brought up 
troops, and cut off the trade of the citizens, and wasted their 
lands, to punish their disaffection* It was known that Stephen's 
queen was approaching with an anny. The L(»doueni sud- 
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denly rose in arms, rang the tocsin, and stormed the palace, 
tad Matilda was glad to saye herself by ahasty flight to Oxford. 
London became and remained the head-qnarters of the royal- 
ists. Before long it was known that Henry of Winchester was 
intrigning with the queen. The empress tri^ to surprize him 
in his palace ; be escaped ; and from that moment war recom- 
menced. 

The anny of- the imperialists now gathered in fiill force 
round the castle of Winchester. The defectiye mechanics 
of the time favoured defence rather than attack ; and although. 
the city was bnmed down, and all supplies intercepted, the 
garrison still held out after seven weeks, (August 2 to Septem- 
ber 14, 1141 A.D.) Meanwhile the queen brought up troops 
from London, and Henry of Winchester threatened the be- 
siegers from the west. Eobert of Gloucester had pushed his 
outposts too far ; the position of Wherwdl was stormed ; and 
his lines being thus forced, he saw no safety but in retreat. 
His movements were watched and followed, and the march out 
soon became a flight. The empress, who was in the van, 
escaped, first in the disguise of a trooper, afterwards laid out 
as a corpse at Gloucester ; the king of Scots got off by bribing 
his captors ; but earl Robert, who led the rear-guard, was taken 
pnsoner. This great loss restored the balance of parties, as 
Matilda was forced to ransom her brother by setting Stephen 
free. The legate lost no time in assembling a council at West- 
minster. He there read a letter from the pope in favour 
of Stephen's daims, regretted that he himself had been com- 
pelled to dissemble his affection; at present, since God had 
blessed his arms,, and the king was at liberty, let every subject 
rally round his standard. The clergy listened in silence. But 
a lay envoy from Matilda stepped forward, and taxed the legate, 
to his face, with, the blackest treachery ; except for the bishop's 
letters, the emporess would never have set foot in England. 
The legate sat tluough the speech witii a bland impassive 
smile, and proceeded with the formalities of excommunicating 
the imperialist party. 

From this time forward the. events of the war,, though it 
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lasted twelve years longer, are unimportant. The empress was 
once shut up in Oxford, and only escaped by flying, dad m 
white, over the snow-covered meadows at midnight (December 
20, 1142 A.D.) Next year the balance of power was restored 
by a great battle at Wareham, in, which Stephen was de- 
feated. Geoflfrey of Anjou remained in Normandy; he 
was too unpopular to be used in England; and his wife 
was well content to guide her party alone. Her son was 
brought over to Bristol, to be educated among his future sub- 
jects. Stephen's fleet kept the seas, and prevented the entrance 
into England of any large force £rom Normandy. But this 
advantage, and the death of Biobert of Gloucester, did not com- 
pensate the king for the ill results of his own weak and violent 
character. Distrusting his barons, he tried to deprive them of 
their castles, and only drove them into rebellion ; espousing the 
jealousies of his brother, he quarrelled with his own nominee^ 
the primate Theobald, and was put under interdict. Meanwhile 
the condition of the country was deplorable. The land was 
filled with castles, and the castles with armed banditti. Often 
the very belfries of churches were fortified. On the poor lay 
the burden of building these strongholds ; the rich suflered 
in their donjeons. Many were starved to death, and these 
w;ere the happiest. Others were flung into cellars filled 
with reptiles, or hung up by the thumbs till they told where 
their treasures were concealed, or crippled in frames which did 
not suffer them to move, or held just resting on the ground by 
sharp iron collars round the neck. The earl of Essex used 
to send out spies who begged from door to door, and then 
reported in what houses wealth was still left ; the alms-givers 
were presentiy seized and imprisoned.^ The towns that could no 
longer pay the black-mail demanded from them were burned. 
A whole township would fly at the sight of two or three riders. 
Yet sometimes the peasants, maddened by misery, crowded to 
the roads that led from a field of battle, and smote down the 

* The monks of Walden teU ua that tliis earl of Esaez waa a religious man, 
endowed with many Tirtues. He died excommunicated, but with the habit of 
a knight templar thrown OTer him.— Addison's Temple Church, pp. 96-100. 
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fugitives without any distmction of sides. The bishops cursed 
vainly, when the very churches were burned and monks 
robbed. "To till the ground was to plough the sea; the 
earth bare no com, for the land was all laid waste by such 
deeds ; and men said openly that Christ slept, and his saints. 
Such things, and more than we can say, suffered we nineteen 
winters, for our sins."^ Many men once rich fled beggared 
out of the country, which was no home for industry. Many 
soldiers, sickened with the unnatural war, put on the white cross, 
and sailed for a nobler battle-field in the east.^ Perhaps some- 
thing of a kindred feeling, and a dim perception that a nation 
deserting its neighbours does not always prosper, explain the 
union of the English fleet with the Flemish, to recover Lisbon 
from the infidel.' 

As prince Henry and Eustace, Stephen's son, grew up to 
nmohood, the war resumed its old importance and proportions. 
But pubKc feeling was now in favour of Henry, whose claim, 
to English notions, was stronger than his mother's. Perhaps 
the fierce character of Eustace was dreaded. Moreover, the 
new pope, Eugenius III., took part against Stephen. By the 
energy of Thomas Becket, a young canonist in the household 
of archbishop Theobald, a bull was procured forbidding the 
primate to consecrate Eustace as his father's successor. Prince 
Henry's marriage with Eleanor, heiress of Poitou and Acqui- 
taine, increased his power, and the death of his father removed 
the dread of Angevine influence. In 1153 a.d., the two 
armies met near Wallingford, and the barons proposed an 
accommodation. Fortunately for the kingdom, Eustace died 
at the critical moment, of a fever caught in plundering thie 
lands of St. Edmund's monastery, and heightened by rage at 
the prospect of concessions. Stephen had now little to fight for, 
and Henry, who had once been relieved in famine by his rival's 
generosity, was disposed to give Uberal terms.* It was agreed 

> A. S. Chron., A., 1187. * Geata Steph., p. 120. 

' Lappenbeig, Eng. Gescb., bsiid ii., p. S67, 

4 The only authority fbr this act of Stephen's is the author of the Oesfa 
Steph., p. 129. 
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ihat Steplien slioiild wear the crown till his death, and Henry 
reoeive the homage of the lords and towns of the realm as 
heir-apparent. 13ie castles built before the king's accession 
were to be restored to their rightfol owners ; the new erections, 
whose number is differently stated at from one himdred and 
twenty-six to one thousand one hundred and fifteen, were to be 
pulled down.^ But Stephen had not the rigour to carry out 
tiiis article of the treaty. Fortunately, in the course of the 
next year, 1154 a.d., death relieved ihigland of her incompe- 
tent sovereign. His spirited wife, Maude, had died in the 
course of the previous year.* 

' The tmalier number ia given in ihe Ghron. Norm. Budxesne, p. 9S9 ; the 
larger by Eadulfus de Diceto. — Twyaden, 628. Lappenberg mentions a thiid 
number, 375, apparently from Bobert de Monte. — ^Eng. Geebh., band ii., p. 368. 

3 She was daughter to the princess Maria, younger sister of Matilda, Henry 
I.'b queen, grand-daughter of Malcolm king of Scotland, and grand-niece of 
Edgar iBtheling. 
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THE CONTEST WITH BECKET. 

FIBffT ACTO OF HBKKT'S OOTBBIfMENT. — BSCKZT's BIATH AND BISB. — ^HIB CHAV- 
CELL0B8HIP. — NATUKAL AITTAGOXIBM OP CHTJ&CH AND STATE. — ^ABfiEBTION OP 
ABCHIEPI8C0TAL BIGHTS. — ^ABrSES OP A DIYIDBD JTrBISDICTnON.— COUNCILS 
OP WBSncniBTBB AND C7LABBNDON. — ABTIOLBS OP CLABBKDON. — ^BBGKBI'B 
CONSENT AND BBCANTATION. — COrNCZL OP NOTTINOHAM. — ^PLIGHT TO FBANCB. 

HENBY's violent MEASUBEB. — C0NPEBBNCE8. COBONATION OP THE 

YOUNG KING. — BECTKET'S BETTBN TO ENGLAND, AND VIOLENT CONDTJCT. — 
HIS HUBDEB. — HBNBT'S PENANCE. — TBTCMpb OP HENBT'S POUCT.— CHA- 
BACTEB OP BECKET. 

Etertthing about the new king seemed to promise well for 
the kingdom. The better parts of his character had been de- 
veloped by rivalrj' with Eustace ; he was known to be brave 
and energetic, a warm-hearted man, and a well-intentioned, 
clear-headed ruler. His first acts showed that he understood 
the great want of his people. The Flemish mercenaries were 
sent groaning out of the land they had laid waste. The 
castles of Scarborough and Bridgenorth, which held out against 
the crown, were reduced without delay. Six castles were taken 
from Henry of Winchester and demolished ; the turbulent pre- 
late withdrew in disgust to Cluni, where he remained seven 
years absent from his diocese, till the scent of church prefer- 
ment or church troubles brought him back.* Order was re- 
stored in the kingdom by the nomination of royal commis- 
sioners to administer justice.* Prospects abroad were favour- 
able. The king inherited Normandy from his mother ; he had 

1 Trivet, p. 40. 

3 Hemingburgh's irords cLeucly indioate the appoiatmeat of shetifb and of 
jiuticiaiies, with whom appeals might be lodged. Whether they imply aaiUeB 
is doubtful, but they will bear thntooutnictioa: "QnotieaTero a subditifleaiitra 
iniquoB judioea puhabatur, moz pxoriaioiiia regis remediiim adhihebat*"— -YoL 
i.,p.82. 
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seized Anjou, Touraine, and Maine, to the exclusion of his bro- 
ther Geoffi^y, and in violation of a promise to his dying fetther ; 
and the marriage with Eleanor of Acqnitaine added all Oas- 
cony and Poitou to the English dominions. The English pos- 
sessions in France were larger than those of the French crown, 
and were likely to increase. Loiiis of France, superstitious 
and weak, was no match for his rival. 

A few days before Henry^s coronation, an Englishman, 
[Nicholas Breakspeare, had become pope Adrian lY. The 
prestige of these connections had its natural effect Malcolm 
of Scotland did homage for his southern dominions, and con- 
sented to exchange the three northern counties of England for 
the earldom of Huntingdon. The Welsh, under Owain Gwy- 
nedd, were a little more difficult. Henry encumbered himself 
with a large army in invading the principality (1157 a.d.) ; 
and was surrounded in a woody gorge at Coleshill, near Basing- 
work ; the standard-bearer, Henry of Essex, had already fled, 
crying all was lost, when the arrival of the earl of Clare with 
fresh troops saved the king and his army.^ The Welsh were 
reduced to submission, and fresh fortresses built 

Henry's minister, so to speak, during the first six years of 
his reign, was Thomas Becket^ Becket's father, a Norman of 
Rouen, had settled in London for the purposes of trade ; and 
had there served the office of port-reeve or mayor, but was re- 
duced to comparative poverty in his old age. Thomas, the 
eldest son, was bom 1117 a.d., educated at Merton convent, 
and sent to Paris that he might acquire a French accent. His 
father's losses compelled him to start in life as a city clerk or 

^ Henry of Eiaex lerFed afterwards witkoat diahonour in the war of Ton- 
louae. Bat in 1163 a.d., Bobert do Montfort, quarrelling with him, appealed 
him of treason for his conduct in this war ; a duel was ordained ; and Henry 
being struck down, was spared by the king's mercy, and allowed to become a 
monk in Reading monastery. He attributed his defeat to the supematural ap- 
pearance of a knight whom he had murdered by the side of his adyersary.— 
Chron. Joe. de Brak., p. 62. 

* The antiquity of the name Becket, has lately been called in question. It, 
howeyer, occurs in Gamier's life (p. 7], which was finished within six years 
of the archbishop's death. — Compare Hoyeden; Sayile, p. 281. 
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accountant ; a lodger in his master's house introduced In'm to 
the household of archbishop Theobald/ and the young man's 
talents increased the interest which the primate, a native of 
Thierce-ville, had felt for the son of a countryman.^ Becket was 
loaded with preferment, and became a rich man. Qe was 
allowed to study canon law at Bologna under Gratian, the first 
canonist of the day. While his views were perhaps formed by 
this residence, his destiny was decided by a foreign mission. He 
obtained the important bull which forbade Theobald to crown 
Eustace : and thus established a title to the gratitude of the 
new king. The clergy, who remembered GeoflErey of Anjou's 
hostility to the church, were anxious that one of their own 
body should obtain the king's confidence; Theobald recom- 
mended his own protege to be chancellor ; and Becket is said 
to have paid a large sum for the post.^ Its duties were only 

> Vite Beck., yol. i., pp. 98, 184. 

* There has been a little difficulty whether it was Beckefs father or grand- 
father who came from Normandy. All biographers except one caU his father 
Gilbert and his mother Matilda. The anonymous author of the Lambeth MS. 
calls the mother Boesa (YitsB Beck., vol. IL, p. 73), and Fitz-Stephen says " Gil- 
bertus " (the father) " cum domino archiprssule de propinquitate et genere lo- 
quebatur ; ut ille ortu Normannus et circa Tierrici yiUam de equestri ordine 
natu vicinus." — ^Vito Beck., vol. i., p. 184. Mr. Bobertson harmonizes these 
accounts, and thinks that Beckef s grandfather was the first settler in London ; 
strengthening his position by a phrase of Beckef s, who calls his "progenitores" 
" cives Londonienses." The " circa Tierrici viUam natu/' &c., clearly refers to 
Theobald; if Beckef s father came from the chief town of the district, it would 
be sufficient to establish a bond between them : but the further back the settle- 
ment in England is pushed, the more difficult it is to suppose Ihat that bond 
would be recognized. Still it may have happened that grandfiither and father 
came over together, so that the latter may still have been bom and educated 
in Normandy. The writer of the Lambeth MS. may haye confounded Becket's 
sister Boesa with his mother Matilda. 

'Foliot, Epist. 194. Mr. Berington and Mr. Morris have doubted the 
authenticity of this letter, or at least its publication in Becket's lifetime, on the 
ground that it contains heavy charges which Becket did not answer. Foliot's 
letter might weU be written angrily; it was an answer to one from Becket 
(Becket, Epist 129), who charged him with suffering Christ to be crucified 
again in his servant; or perhaps, even more probably, to one still stronger, 
in which Becket accused him of betraying the church from fear, and joining 
Henry in all his most odious measures (Becket, Epist. 130). Becket might 
consider the oontroyersy closed, or might prefer the effectual method which he 
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judaeial in a seoondary sense. The cfaflnoellor sat as assessor 
to ihe grand jnsticiaryi especially in reFenae cases, and issued 
mriisiliat concerned proceedings in the cniiaregis and the exche- 
quer. As he kept the king's seal, without which diiarters, "fxeaties^ 
and public instruments were generally inyalid, the chief conduct 
of foreign affidrs devolved upon him. But as he administered 
vacant b^iefices, dispensed tiie royal a]ms,*and kept the king's 
conscience, he was naturally an ecclesiastic, and was pretty cer- 
tain to be promoted to a bishopric. The disoore^t of simony, 
therefore, attached to a clerk not yet a bishop buying the 
office;^ and, true or false, the charge was brought bitterly 
against Becket in after-life. Yet, at most, the transaction only 
showed a certain callousness on points of moral casuistry. 

Before long, Becket stood high in the king's fietvour. A 
tall, handsome man, eloquent and witty, a good chess-player, 
fond of hunting and hawking, superficially versed in literature, 
he seemed bom for a court. From the moment of his promo- 
tion. Ids life was strictly decorous. Men talked flatteringly of 
their hopes to see a second English pope. The chancellor's 
palace was a court and college for the young nobility. When 

ftctially took, of procuring p«pal oexmxee against his opponent (Beoket, £pist» 
131, 1S2). Foliot enjoyed a high character ; Becket himself calls hiai» perhaps 
contemptuously, " in religione nutiitnm et leligionis exemtalionibus nntritum," 
alluding, probably, to his profession at ClvnL He had opposed Beckefs elec- 
tion till, by his own account, the king threatened himself and his £Eunily with 
exile, and was charged with dniwinng the primacy for ^immif Liter on (1173 
▲.D.) the charge was renewed. He then excused himself for impaiimg tlw 
election of the king's nominee on the ground that he only asserted the rights of 
the bishops to interfere (Foliot, EpisL 260). It is in his Hrmr that he was a 
strict <^urchman all his life; men aooused him of ftetaon and ambition, but 
ne^er of canvassing or simony. He himself explains his theory of church and 
state to be one of separate privilagas and mutual oonoeKions in liie interest of 
order. Infitct, he regarded the state as co-ordinate with the church; Becket as 
subordinate to it. 

^ The distinction is importsnt, as there seems to haTS been no other ground 
of objection. Jdadox says: '* In the reign of king Stephen, OeoAey the chan- 
cellor fined in £3,006 13s. Sd. for the king's seal."— History of the Exchequer, 
Tol. i., p. 62. This Geoffrey was Geofiey Buifus, bishop of Durham. For a 
good account of the chancellor's duties, see EeeTesT History of English Law, 
Tol. i., pp. 60, 61. 
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ba -wMt aa ankbaasador to Paris (1159 a.d.), &e magnificeiice 

of lufi embaasj increased lihe prestige of the Englifih name, and 

ooniribiited to the sacoess of liui negotiations ; he procured the 

reoognition of Henry's rig^t to Brittany, where Geofirey, his^ 

brother, had been elected count, and had died ^without issue. 

when Henry disputed the possession of Toulouse with Louis 

(1159 A.D.)> ^e chancellor brought 2>100 knights and 4,000 

men-at-arms into the field at his own expense ; armed and* 

riding at their head, he unhorsed a French champion, Engel- 

Twaa 4o Trie. The contrast between himself and his sovereign 

oame out curiously in one particular : Henry scrupled to make 

his suzerain prisoner, and let slip a golden opportunity of 

ending the war at a blow ; Becket's resolute mind saw through- 

Hie sophistry whidli professed allegianoe to the king and waged 

war against his people ; and he in rain pressed Henry to storm 

the town* It is dear that Becket was the better statesman, and 

Henry here at least the more honourable man.^ The chan- 

oellor's talents fcund a nobler employment in .expelling 

fbe mercenaries from England (1154 a^d.), and in restoring 

order to the church. He caused yacancies to be punctually 

filled up. He opposed the taxation of the clergy in council^ 

and bore the blame of it in public. Once a question of dis** 

puted jurisdiction between Hilary, bishop of Chichester, and: 

the monks of Battle abbey, was tried by the king in fuU court. 

The monks claimed to be independent of all episcopal control. 

Their abb^ was the symbol of Norman dominion, founded by 

the conqueror, enriched e^en by his godless second son ; and 

the attempt to assert authority over it was nothing, they said, 

but Saxon jealousy of the goyeming classes. Hilary had pro* 

cured decisions in his own fitvour from Rome. The king and 

his nobles were strongly influenced by the appeal to Norman 

„-< 

1 Fitz-Stephan, Yite Beok., yoL i., p. 200. He Bsyt, amvtinfly enough, 
** yaod. ffapersdtione et leveieiitiA rex tentiu." Heary's acrapiiloeity was evi- 
danily a feature of his character; the Norman Chronicle mentionait as remark- 
ahle that, at a moment of great irritation, he burned a fortreee belonging to 
Lonie (1166 ▲.».)— Duchesne, p. 1,001. The feeling wore off with constant 
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sentiment, and indignant that the pope's interference had been 
solicited. Henry put forward, in the strongest manner, his 
pretensions to maintain all the rights ever claimed by Norman 
kings oyer the church ;^ the bishops and barons assisted him ; 
and EUlary, a factious and time-serving man, was speedily 
clamoured down, and made abject submission. The chancellor 
was present during the trials and supported the king ener- 
getically. 

At first sight it appears irrational as well as monstrous that 
Becket afterwards cited this very case of Battle abbey, in a letter 
to the pope, as an instance of Henry's violent and oppressive 
character.^ The point is really a small one in sununing up the 
conduct of a man whose life was divided between two opposite 
lines of action. The distinction of church and state had been 
merged during Saxon times in their general agreement, as it is 
now practically obliterated by the supremacy of the state. But 
since the conquest, its sharp contrasts had come more and 
more prominently forward. The Norman kings on the one 
hand, Anselm and Henry of Winchester on the other, had 
never allowed their respective rights to rust, while the same 
quarrel divided Europe between pope and emperor. The 
general feeling of state officers and great lords was hostile to 
the jurisdiction claimed by the church. Justiciaries and ma- 



' His "wordB, if genuine, are remarkable : " Tu pro pap© auctoritate ab ho- 
minibiiB conoessa, contra dignitatum regalium auctoritateBmibi a Deo concessaa 
caUiditate argutd niU prsocogitas." The first clause has been expunged in the 
MS., but exists in the copies printed by Spelman and Wilkins, yd. i., p. 431. 
Becket followed up the king's speech with one apparently of the same tenor, 
but an expunged clause in this has been hopdessly lost. A writer in the 
Dublin Beyiewy No. 97, thinks the erasures contemporary with the MS., and 
that they were probably made by the scribe, who distrusted his own accuracy 
in recording strong language. As, however, in the first instance, there must 
have been time for a full copy of the MS. to be made, I am inclined to think 
that they were made at different times by some reader, whose piety was shocked. 
Beckef s language was the first erased, not perhaps as the most violent, but 
because the anxiety to clear his character was greater. The MS. appears to 
have suffered from Puritan hands as well, as the word "papa'' is generally 
blotted out.~Hist. Mon. de Bello, p. 91, note by Prof. Brewer. 

* Becket, Epist. 18. 
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gistrates everywhere saw that two powers could not rule the 
land together, lliere was no trace of superstition in the Nor* 
man character. The barons disliked the rivahy of men who 
had risen from the ranks^ and would have been well pleased to 
reduce the whole church establishment to a few chaplains and 
parish priests, who would do their lords' bidding quietly. It 
is clear that these views were incompatible with the claims of 
the church to control public morality, and to be considered a 
self-governing corporation, responsible only to its own laws 
and the pope. Either side, as it got the upper hand, might 
make life in England unendurable. Without the church, the 
people would have been pitilessly oppressed, and no outlet 
would have been open for humble merit ; with the state subor- 
dinated, England would have been subjected to inquisitorial 
courts, and the whole sense of national existence would have 
been lost. A thoughtful and upright man might easily take 
part with the state, as St. Louis, Ockham, and Dante did after- 
wards, or, like Hildebrand, Anselm, and Stephen Langton, with 
the church. The public, sensible that two opposite theories 
could never be held together by the same man at the same 
time, that no one could serve two masters, demanded only that 
a man should adhere loyally to the flag under which he fought 
Becket, as chancellor, was virtually a state servant, retained 
like a barrister to plead for the crown. Becket, as primate, 
was bound to consider the church above all feelings of loyalty 
or personal attachment. Within certain limits, therefore, 
he was justified by the morality of his times in acting firmly 
for the king in his first position, and as firmly afterwards 
against him. Henry had no right to make a man primate in 
the expectation that he would betray his duties. But on 
grounds of honour, Becket cannot be defended. His conduct, 
though not unclerical, had certainly been such as to give an 
impression that he was not a zealous churchman at heart ; no 
man ever made that mistake about Anselm or Stephen Lang- 
ton. Influenced by that supposition, Henry had ordered his 
justiciary to labour for Becket's promotion as zealously as if 
the royal rights of the king's son were at stake. Becket knew 

A A 
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what was going on^ and foresaw the compKcaticHis that would 
arise. It is said that he warned the king not; to appoint him* 
The story is probahly false ; but if it be true, it is certain that 
he did not let Henry understand how broad a golf henoe* 
forth lay between them. No man was more astonished than 
the king when the new archbishop threw up his office of chan- 
cellor. Without supposing, therefore, that Becket foresaw the 
great struggle of his life, it is dear that he obtained the office, 
which he intended to use as a churchman against the king, by 
acting as the king's servant and friend. Only a coarse-fibred 
man could deliberately haye gratified his ambition by such an 
expedient. Yet if the steps by which he climbed to power 
were slippery, it is fair to remember, that, haying obtained it, 
he had no right to look back ; firom that moment a new history 
began for him. He fought out the doubtfiil contest with un- 
flinching courage ; and expiated the great crime of his life with 
his blood. 

From the day of his consecration by Henry of Windiester 
(June 3, 1162 a.d.) Becket's life changed. He still Hyed in 
princely state, but he wore sackcloth, diminished the hours of 
sleep, and submitted to discipline. There is no reascm to tax 
him with ostentation in all this ; it was only a frank declara- 
tion that with the privileges of his new position he had ac- 
cepted the duties. It was not long before those duties involved 
him in quarrels on every side. The king had promised that 
he should be allowed to reclaim all the old possessions of his 
see ; it is likely the promise had been made with no definite 
idea of its extent : BedLet understood it to comprehend all that 
any archbishop had ever held. He therefore claimed the 
castle of Rochester, which had been entrusted for keeping to 
his see,^ and the castle and lands of Tonbridge, over which 



* Herbert of Boeham says, (Vita Beck., p. 86) thai the deed of gnnt of 
William the conqueror was produced in thia case. But this statement cannot 
outweigh the implied eyidence of Domeeday Book, which nowhere mentions the 
castle as part of the Ganterhnry demesne, or the fact that Eudes of Bayenx and 
his party seized it on the conqueror's death, which they oould haidly have done 
if Tflnfranc had garrisoned it. Florence of Worceaior says, that the grant waa 
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the see had probably exercised no rights since iiie eonquest.^ 
CKlbert de Clare, earl of Tonbridge, was strong in his noble 
connections, and in the influence of his pretty sister, whom 
Henry had once loved. He offered to do homage generally, 
not expressing what it was for, as in tajcit some of the Tonbridge 
estate was held of tiie archbishop ; but Beoket refused to listen 
to the compromise ; and tiie matter went no further, as Henry 
supported the earL< Moreover, as a fresh survey of fiefs was 
now being made, the royal commissioners scrutinized Becket's 
titles curiously, and decided that he had no right to the 
bomage which William of Sos had hitherto paid him. It is 
difficult to pronounce positively at this distance of time, but 
claims for homage and the custody of a castle seem of a kind 
which a prelate might better have left untouched. Neither 
was Becket happy in another quarrel. Assuming the right 
to present to all churches in his demesne, he presented to one 
which had been in the gift of William of Eynesford. William 
ejected the primate^s nominee, and was forthwith excommuni- 
cated. Such a sentence on a tenant-in-chief, without the king's 
privity, was abroach of the conqueror's customs ; Henry forced 
Becket to retract his censures. But the archbishop was soon 
able to retaliate, and annoy the king with signal benefit to the 
commonwealth. The tenants-in-chief in the different counties 
were in the habit of paying a fixed allowance of two shill- 
ings a hide to the sheriff; they could give or withhold 



made in perpetuity by Henry I., with advice of his barona. — ^VoL iL, p. 85. It 
had probably been lost to the see under Stephen. 

^ This seems to hare been De Clare's rejoinder. — Diceto, Twysden, p. 536. 
The castle of Tonbridge had been given to his ancestor by the conqueror, with 
whom he was connected. But the manor attached to it, probably even the 
ground on which it stood, was made up of patches fW>m neighbouring estates, 
and those in Otford, Totimgrow, Wrotham, and Aztane hundreds, were in the 
archbishop's demesne or dependencies. — HenshalL's Domesday of Kent, pp. 
16, 18, 25. 

^ Under Henry III., the dispute was'finally compromised by an agreement 
that the earls should do homage, or other appropriate suit, for the manors held 
of the aee, should act as the archbishop's high stewards at his inthronization, 
and that he should have the guardianship of minora in the family. — Hosted's 
Kent, vol. v., p. 207 ; Camden's Britannia, p. 243. 
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it at pleasure ; and thus had a oertain cheek upon the royal 
officers.^ Henry wifihed these charges to be exchanged for 
a certain tax, and paid into the treasury. Beeket was noir 
able to take his stand on the old usages of the realm. With 
characteristic intrepidity, he stood forward and denocmoed the 
proposal in coonciL Henry swore " by Ghod's eyes" that it 
should become law. Beoket answered with the same oath that 
not a penny should be paid from his lands. He carried his 
pointy and is the first Knglishman on record who defeated an 
unjust tax. 

There was now open war between the old friends, and 
Henry determined to define the relations of church and 
state. When William I. and Lanfranc concnrred in a policy 
which dissolved the old union of the two bodies politic, they 
had unavoidably placed them in a condition of suppressed 
antagonism. If the priest was no longer to judge ihe layman, 
it could not be expected that he should be judged by him. If 
lay tribunals had usurped the moral cognizance of crime, the 
usurpation must at least be limited to their own body : they 
must not lay impure hands on those who daily c^ered up the 
body of Christ. To draw a simile from natural hjstory, the 
separation had been like that of some zoophytes : each dismem- 
bered part had given itself a new and complete organization. 
Butthe simile fails in one important particular : church and state 
were not homogeneous ; for the church was framed on a differ- 
ent conception of life and directed by different laws. Death 
and mutilaticm, the ordinary punishments which deterred men 
from crime in the twelfth century, could not be inflicted by 
clerical tribunals, as the canons forbade a priest to shed blood. 
Again, an appeal lay from the ecclesiastical courts to the 
pope in Italy ; a criminal might thus delay punishment in- 
definitely, perhaps evade it.* The strongest penaltj'^ known 

» Vitae Beck., vol. i, pp. 113, 114. 

' Archbishop Bichard me&tionB a case in which one William and his wifv 
had killed a priest, and declared themsdlyeB quite ready to go to Rome lor trial : 
'^intendit (G. Freschet) prospere prooedere et de lenocinio uzorisin yiA, prteter 
aheolutionifl bene&cium, fruotua uberions manipuloa reportare/'— Trivet, p. S4* 
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in the canons was degradation ; the nn&ocked priest would of 
course be am^iable to lay tribunals in future, but he could not 
be tried again for his first offence. These privileges filled Eng- 
land with disorder. Osbert, archdeacon of York, was charged 
with poisoning his archbishop in the sacramental chalice ; he 
escaped on a technical point in an appeal to Rome. At this 
very time, seyeral of the clergy were on their trial for murdert 
eacrilege, or other heinous crimes. Beobet was abundantly 
willifig to inflict severe punishment on the o£S3nders: he even 
went beyond all bounds where the king's majesty had been 
insulted ; and punished a priest, who had spoken angrily to a 
royal justice, with two years' sequestration and exile. But 
Henry refused to be satisfied ; and his counsellors, with great 
reason, shared his anzieiy to change the law. It is probable 
that the crimes of the clergy have been exaggerated ; examina- 
tion constantiy showed that their wealth wcus not so great nor 
their lives so corrupt as men thought. But it is certain that 
nothing could be worse for the country than to have two juris- 
dictions, and a belief current among the people, that those who 
ought to guide them were privileged to sin without restraint. 

The contest began in council at Westminster, (October, 
1163 A.jx) Henry claimed that men in orders taken red-hand 
in a felony should be first degraded, and then handed over for 
punishment to lay tribunals. The proposal saved the honour 
of the church, except so £eu* as it impugned the maxim that 
degradation from the priesthood was worse than death. The 
bishops were willing to consent ; Becket refused. Heniy then 
asked if they would take the old customs of the realm as the 
basis of a concordat. Becket at first stipulated for the insertion 
of a clause, " saving the rights of our order," but, after the 
coimcil had broken up, was prevailed on to go to the king at 
Oxford and promise unreserved acquiescence. A second more 
formal council was accordingly held at Clarendon (January,1164 
A.D.), in which the respective rights of church and state were to 
be stated and codified. The articles drawn up by the crown law- 
yers were eighteen in number. The principal points were that 
prelates and abbots should do homage to the king as their 
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li^;e lord, for life, limb, and earthly honoturs, saving the rights 
of their order ; that they should not leave the country without 
the king's consent, and should give pledge, if recjuired, to con- 
trive no hurt to the realm; and that, like other tenants-in- 
chief, they should assist the king in council and in giving judge- 
ment, except in cases where life and limb were involved. This 
last article would have restored the partial union of synod and 
witenagemot, as in some sort it anticipated the constiiatiaQ of 
our modem House of Lords. On the assumption that the 
king's council would henceforth have this double organization, 
it was provided that all cases in which advowsoixs were con- 
tested between clergy, should come for decision before the royal 
council. In questions of property, the secular courts were to de- 
cide by what tenure the land in dispute was held, and to refer it 
accordingly to the lay or ecclesiasti<»l courts, unless both parties 
agreed on the same judge. In criminal eases, the king's justi- 
ciary was to have notice of the pleadings, to watch the case, and 
finally to sentence the accused, if he were found guilty ; in other 
words, the church was to decide the question of feet, the state 
that of law. Laymen tried in the bishop's court w^re to have 
the benefit of English rules as to evidence ; but if witnesses 
could not be found to appear against a powerM man, the 
sherifiF was to impanel and swear twelve trustworthy men of the 
district, as witnesses to character. Tenants-in -chief were not to 
be excommunicated, or their lands put under interdict, till the 
king had been informed, and his intervention requested. Simi- 
larly, the nearest crown officer was to be applied to in the case 
of tenants on the crown estates ; if he foiled to do right, 
he would forfeit the protection of the crown, and might himself 
be sentenced by the church. The king should see right done 
to the lords spiritual, and the lords spiritual should aid the 
king with the whole powers of the church. The church should 
have no daim on escheats to the crown. The church jurisdic- 
tion on questions of good feith should not extend to debts, 
• which covered so wide a portion of secular business, but only 
to questions of marriage and dowry, in which the church had 
been witness, so to speak. I^astiy, the sons of serfs were not to 
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be admitted to orders without the consent of the lord on whose 
land they were bom. 

This last enactment, something like a fugitive slave bill, 
shutting out the poor from their one refuge upon earth, did not 
touch the conscience of any prelate in the council. But most 
of them, and especially Becket, were indignant at the general 
tenour of the artides, moderate and reasonable as these must now 
seem to any man who does not exalt the mitre above the crown. 
It was said that Christ's church was being trampled under foot. 
It was said, and truthfully, that these were no customs of Eng- 
land ; in £etct, new laws had become necessary with new circum- 
stances. ^^ Even were they customs,'' says one biographer of 
Becket, ** Christ has nowhere said, I am a custom, but, I am 
the truth."^ It is a pity that Henry did not perceive this. By 
resting his daim too much on prescription and usage, he 
left the vantage-ground of theory to his opponents. All the 
kings of Britain, from Woden and Brutos downwards, could 
not Intimate a lie. In the ever-recurring battle between 
parchments and ideas, it takes something more than royal 
power and armies to give victory to diplomatic unreaUties. 
Henry fought his battle as if he were resolved to discredit the 
constitutional cause. It is probable that Becket was taken 
by surprize, and that neither he nor his colleagues had 
understood the extent of the concessions required. During 
three days they deliberated together ; once armed men broke 
into their council, and threatened them with violence. A party 
among the bishops, among them Henry of Winchester and 
Gilbert Foliot of London, stood firm. Others implored Becket 
to yield. He himself was terrified by the storm he had con- 
jured up, wavered, and gave way. ** Mj lord is determined 
that I shall perjure myself ; I must do it, and repent as I can 
hereafter.*' Nevertheless, Becket declined to give more 
than a verbal promise ; which redeemed the pledge he had 
given before the council, and cleared his account with the 
past To have set his seal, would have been to add the most 

» FiU-Stephon, Vitas Beck., voL i., p. 217. 
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binding formaUiy of the times, and to make a fresh concession.* 
A copy of the charter was given him, and he rode away with his 
train. "What virtue has he retained, who has betrayed con- 
science and good name?" said Llewellyn, who bore his cross to 
him. Becket was bowed to the gronnd with the consciousness 
of his sin. But he had the manliness to feel that his life was 
not ruined by a single day of weakness. It was his duty to 
rescue the church from the ruin he had brought upon it. A 
man of more sensitive honour would have felt that he could not 
violate his own promise, however given ; would have resigned 
the primacy, and left the event to God. Becket, perhaps^ knew 
that he was the only man who could cope with Henry. lie 
did penance, suspended himself from offering up mass, and 
wrote to the pope, who had already promised him the support 
of the holy see,^ for counsel and absolution. He received 
both. 

The feud between king and primate was now deadly. 
Becket tried to quit the country, in violation of the constitu- 
tions, vrithout the king's leave ; he was twice driven back by 
contrary winds. Henry summoned a fresh council at North- 
ampton, intending to crush his enemy. The first case brought 
against the primate involved the double charge of denying jus- 
tice to a suitor in his court, and refusing to appear to the king's 
writ, when summoned to Westminster. It seems to have been 
a strong case of contempt of court, but it was interpreted to 
be treason, and Becket was declared to be " at the king's 
mercy," that is to say, his personal property was forfeit 

> I believe this to be the fair view of Becket's conduct. Ho had promiaed at 
Oxford, after the council of Westminster, to sign the customs, of which the draught 
had not yet been made. There was nothing unusual in this ; long afterwards it 
was the custom to leave to the crown lawyers the work of exprestidg the sense of 
Parliament in statutes. On this occasion, Becket was startled to find that his 
concessions had been larger than he thought ; he was divided between his pro- 
mise to the king and his oath to the church. It is probable Henry's lawyers 
had some warrant for aU they did, but the word ^' old customs " was terribly 
vague ; it might mean Saxon laws, or Korman state-maxims, or legitimate 
inferences from either of these. 

> Becket, Epist 200, dated October 24, 1163 a.d. 
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to the exchequer, unless the crown Bhould content itself with 
a fine.* This decision is said to have heen chiefly due to the 
bishops ; it involved Becket in great difSculty, as he could not 
mortgage or sell the lands of his see ; had his offence been ad- 
judged to be simple contempt of court, he might, by the custom 
of Kent, where his manors lay, have compounded for a fine of 
forty shillings. Accordingly, when the king proceeded to 
reclaim moneys which he said were due fi'om Becket's chan- 
cellorship, the archbishop had to find sureties. Even these 
were of no use, when he was called to account for the revenues 
of benefices that had fallen vacant during his term of office ; 
their value reached the enormous sum of thirty thousand 
marks. It is not easy to understand how hx these claims 
were warrantable ; but Becket's old intimacy with the king, 
and lavish habits of expense, make it probable that he had 
often been allowed to use the royal income as his own. When 
he resigned the chancellorship, he had provided against the 
danger of being called to account, by obtaining a formal quit- 
tance from the grand justiciary. This was now pleaded, but 
not with complete success; perhaps it was not held to in- 
clude private debts. But the king did not want to ex- 
tort money ; he refused an offer of two thousand marks in 
Becket's behalf from Henry of Winchester ; the object of all 
these measures was to force Becket to resign his office. Almost 
all the lords, spiritual and temporal, sided with the king ; even 
those who, like Foliot, had been ready to withstand the consti- 
tutions of Clarendon, now accepted tiiem as a fact, and were 
indignant at the primate's breach of promise. On the 7th and 
last day of the council (October 13th), Beciet, having cele- 
brated the mass for St. Stephen's day, entered the king's hall, 
bearing his own cross. The act was understood as defiance. 
" Lo," said Foliot, " if the king should draw his sword, prince 
and prelate would be properly armed," and he vainly tried to 
persuade Becket to lay it down. Roger of York, now legate. 



' ' ''Kon deberent eum condeomlbse ad miBeiioordiam regis, in p(enaiii pecnni- 
ariam omnium rerum mobilium." — Fitz-Btephen, Viteo Beck., vol. i., p. 230. 
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swept insultingly through the hall with a rival crozi^ borne 
before him ; the spears, as it were, were crossed. It was now 
impossible for the king, had he wished it, to recede. He 
learned that Becket had forbidden his suffiragans to take any 
fiirther part in the council, and appealed to the pope. The 
primate was questioned, admitted and renewed the appeal. 
Yet Henry excused the bishops from giving sentence on their 
chief. Headed by Hilary of Chichester, they passed from the 
council-chamber to the hall, and told the ardibishop that they 
considered him perjured, renounced their obedience, and ap- 
pealed against him to the pope. Becket answered that an 
oath against conscience and right was not binding. Presently, 
the venerable and pious earl of Leicester came in at the head 
of a procession to pronounce the sentence of the barons. 
Becket would not listen to him. ** What will ye do ? Have 
ye come to judge me ? ye haye no right. A judgement is the 
decision of a suit ; I have put in no pleadings to-day. I was 
only summoned here in the case of John the Marshal. More- 
over, I am your fether ; ye are laymen. I will not listen to 
your sentence. I appeal to the pope." Presently raising his 
crozier, Becket mov^ to the door amid a storm of curses and 
taunts, '' traitor, perjured one,'' frt)m the knights present. The 
hot spirit flashed out : " If I might bear arms, De Broc, I 
would soon prove you liar in single combat ;" and he bandied 
foul names with the fiercest of his enemies.^ It was a clamour 
as of a city on fire, till the king sent orders that he should de- 
part in peace, and commissioned a herald to attend him. The 
people in the streets were for church against king ; they fell on 
their knees and implored the primate's blessing. His house- 
hold were wiser in their generation ; forty clei^ymen, and many 
knights and squires, left his service that day. 



■ Only one of his biographen records the fool names. — ^Will. Cant, Yitee 
Beok., vol. ii., p. 1 8. Gainier says (p. 68), ^* The holy man said not a word." But 
even Gkunier admits that he had addressed the archbishop of York with ** (}et 
thee behind me, Batan/' and Becket's habitual nse of bad langoage is noto- 
rious. Nothing can weU be worse than calling his archdeaoon ** archidiabolus '* 
(Bpist 16), or Tzaoy << leno."— Gxim, Yito Beok., yoL i., p. 76. 
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Becket now considered his life in danger, and contrived, in 
the course of the next three weeks, to escape to the continent. 
It soon appeared that he had not miscalculated where his 
strength lay. He was cordially and respectfully welcomed hy 
the king of France, who was at once superstitious and jealous 
of Henry's power. The pope, then resident at Sens, received 
Becket as a sufferer in the cause of the church ; declared that 
the constitutions were mostly intolerable; refused to accept 
his proffered resignation, and consigned him to Fontigny, 
a Cistercian monastery some twelve leagues off. Henry's en- 
vojrs found popular feeling so strong in France that the bishops 
among them thought it better to sink their names and tities. 
They fared ill with the pope; Gilbert Foliot was sharply 
rebuked for using strong language ; and Hilary of Chichester 
derided for his barbarous Latin. Nevertheless, Alexander 
temporized. He did not care to break with the king of Eng* 
land while Barbarossa, at the head of the Roman empire, sup- 
ported ai^ anti-pope. Moreover, it was not the interest of any 
pope to strengthen a national church or its primate unduly. 
Nothing would be left to Bome if Canterbury became supreme 
in England. It is not the least service of the papacy to civi- 
lization %hat it saved Europe from national patriarchates, Uke 
the Russian, no less than from a feudal church establishment. 

Henry was not daimted by the ill result of his embassy. 
The barons, the bishops, and the court dei^ were with him. 
Becket once said that the king's advisers were more to blame 
than himself.^ De Lucy, the primate's old colleague and 
friend, had met him when he first set foot on the continent, 
and formally renounced the homage he owed him. But Henry 
had the ungovernable passions of a spoiled child, and ruined 
his own cause by violence. Public humanity was shocked by 
the exile of all the archbishop's kindred and servants ; even 
pregnant women and the sick were driven frx)m their homes in 
mid- winter. The exclusion of Becket's name from the public 
prayers, was even a greater outrage on the good feeling of the 

1 BMke^ Eput 2. 
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twelfih oentury. But Henry did not spare Borne itseUL He 
ordered that Peter's pence should be paid into the royal trea« 
Bury : and that all who brought in letters from the pope or the 
archbishop should be hanged, or set adrift on the sea. He 
seems, at the diet of Wiirzburg (1165 A.D.), to have held out 
conditional hopes of supporting the anti-pope. But the Eng*- 
lish barons, although fully prepared to assert the rights of the 
state against the church, would not have followed their king in 
a revolt against the lawful successor of St. Peter. Henry per- 
ceiyed his mistake, and forced his envoys to diHclaim the over- 
tures they had made. 

Becket's exile lasted six years in alL The first two were 
passed at Pontigny in the practice of monastic austerities^ and 
the study of canon law. His character became sterner; the 
sense of his own rights more inteuBO ; and the* sentiment of 
burning indignation at his exile, and the treatment of hia 
friends, more intolerable. Three times he cited the king to 
submit to his censure, the last time choosing a tattejed, bare- 
foot monk as his envoy. Henry answered with bitter contempt ; 
but sent envoys to lodge an appeal while he was still in commu- 
nion with the church. Becket now withdrew for a few days to 
Vizelay, on the borders of Burgundy. There, on Whit-Sun- 
day, 1166 A.D., he anathematized the obnoxious constitutions ; 
excommunicated his chief enemies, among them Foliot, and 
suspended the sentence over the king. A devoted emissaiy 
was found to deliver the sentence to Foliot at St. Paul's altar ; 
but the bishop disregarded it till it was confirmed from 
Rome. Generally the excommunicated in England were sup- 
ported by public feeling, and set the primate at defiance.^ 
The king drove him from Pontigny to Sens by a threat to 
confiscate all the Cistercian property. But the bishops had no 
resource except to appeal against their head to Rome, and 
work, by bribes and intrigues, among the curia. Even this 
resource failed in May, 1168 a.b., and the pope, who had sus- 



^ " Quod iUi non evitantur, quos dominuB Cantuarieiifiis denuntiaYit ezoom- 
miinicatoB," &c.— Joan. Sariab., Kpist 180. 
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pended the censures^ renewed them. A oonfeienoe at Mont- 
mirail (January, 1169 a.d.,) offered a hope of peace ; Becket 
had promised to concede ; and actually declared his readiness 
to make every concession, "except so far as Qod^s honour waa 
ooncemed/' The king aahed him to define that elastic for* 
mula: did it mean as much obedience as the greatest of 
Becket's five predecessors had shown to the least of the 
kings they Hved under P or should the traditional rights 
of church and state be decided by the evidence of a hun- 
dred men from England, and a hundred from Normandy 
and AnjouP Becket declined to bind himself by any limi- 
tations. The council broke up in disgust at his self-will 
and bad faith. But the people were still with him; they 
flocked to see the man " who would not for the sake of kings 
deny his God, or be silent as to his honour." Within three 
days, Henry, in a fit of passion, had violated his political 
treaty with Louis, and the king of France again espoused the 
archbishop's cause. Other events favoured Becket. Alex- 
ander III. was beginning to triumph over the emperor, and 
adopted a haughtier tone in his dealings with England. Re- 
peated attempts at mediation by the papal lej^tes failed. 
Once Henry insisted on inserting a conditional clause " saving 
the rights of my crown," to balance the primate's favourite 
formula, " saving the rights of my order." Then Becket de- 
clared that he could not return in safety without the king's 
loss of peace. He even threatened to lay England under an 
interdict, and excommunicate the king. Henry retorted by 
issuing orders that all his subjects should abjure the archbishop 
and the pope; those who regarded the interdict were to be 
banished. This extremity was not reached, though several 
bishops, fearing the worst, took refuge in convents. Mat- 
ters were complicated by the coronation of prince Henry 
during his father's life-time. He was crowned by the arch- 
bishop of York, without any oath to respect the liberties of the 
church, while the bishops, it was said, swore anew to observe 
the constitutions of Clarendon. Becket felt keenly the indig- 
nity to his §ee, which was thus deprived of its immemorial 
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right Less patient than Anselm, he complained bitterly to 
the pope> and never forgave the prelates who had officiated. 

Suddenly the world was startled with the news that the 
king and the primate were reconciled. The peace seemed so 
oompletei that the long continuance of the quarrel was more 
than ever inexplicable. The exiles were to return, the church 
property to be restored, the kiss of peace to be given, the 
young prince to be crowned again by Beckei No mention 
was made of the constitutions. The archbishop blessed the 
king, and was invited to spend some days at the court But it 
was not easy to imdo the past Those who had profited by the 
sequestrations of church property positively refused to make 
restitution. Becket did not care to conciliate them ; he had 
learned nothing and foi^otten nothing in his exile ; he went 
back, as he said, to play a game in which heads were staked. 
His journey to Canterbury was a triumphal procession ; the 
people shouted along the road, '^ Blessed is he that cometh in 
the name of the Lord ! " Before he set foot on English 
soil, he had forwarded fresh sentences to his chief enemies, sus- 
pending Roger of York, whom he compared to Holofemes,^ 
and excomiiunicating the bishops of London and Salisbury. 
He now refused to remit these censures unless they would take an 
oath to obey the pope's sentence ; they declined this as uncon- 
stitutional, and preferred pleading their cause on the continent. 
They repaired to Henry's court at Bur, near Bayeux. The 
king was furious at the report of Beckefs proceedings. 
*' Truly I have reared and raised up slug$;ish and half-hearted 
men in my kingdom,** he exdaimed, ** if they do no service 
to their lord, when he is insulted thus shamefully by a base- 
bom priest" Words of this kind were not uttered for the 
first time, and Henry's court had become dangerously versed in 
the record of priests, even popes, who had suffered death for 
their pride.* Four knights, Reginald Fitz-Urse, Hugh de 

* Becket, Epiat 196. Idonea, a nun, was entnuted with this letter, and 
her sex suggested the recollection of Judith. 

* " Habebit pacem suam latro Tester et quidem bonam habeUt" — ^Fits- 
Stephen, Yitao Bock., voL L, pp. 273, 290, 291. 
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Morville, William de Tracy, and Bichard Brito, caught tlie 
king's words, and left the court secretly for England. They 
were pursued, but Lit^ could not overtake At^. Collecting 
forces as they went on, and especially aided by the De Brocs, 
Becket's steady enemies, they broke into Canterbury (Decem- 
ber 28th, 1 1 70 A,D.), and secured the city with patrols. A short 
interview with the primate, was closed by his refusal to swear 
fealty anew or remove the sentence on the bishops. The 
knights rushed out to arm. Becket was hurried by his friends 
into the transept of the cathedral, but he would not secure 
himself further, or allow the gates of God's house to be shut. 
The knights returned, and gathered round him as he stood 
erect with his back to a pillar. A short, hot controversy, an 
oflfer of violence from the knights, met by a blow and a foul 
taunt from the primate, were the prelude to a cowardly mur- 
der. The monks round were beaten off, the arm of Grim, 
who interposed, nearly severed, and Becket out down with 
many wounds^ and his brains dashed out. Then the palace 
was plundered, and the charters in it carried off for the king. 
Remorse first touched the murderers when they found the 
worn-out hair skins which their victim had used. 

Never crime brought pimishment more quickly than 
Becket's murder. Before his dead body all anger was hushed, 
all jealousies forgotten : even Foliot durst not now plead that 
it was the cause, not the cross, which makes the martyr. Men 
remembered only that the primate had struggled and died like 
a brave man for the church. Henry lost no time in excusing 
himself by ambassadors to the pope ; but for eight days Alex- 
ander would not even see them. A report soon spread among 
the people that Becket's blood and clothes were working mira- 
cles ; they regarded Henry for the rest of his Hfe as a second 
Pilate, whose crime was of nameless atrocity. The king was 
glad to occupy himself in Ireland till the storm had a little 
blown over. In May, 1172 a.d., he met the papal legates at 
Avranches, cleared himself by oath of all intentional part in 
the murder, and promised to atone for his hasty words by 
maintaining two hundred knights for a year in the Holy Land, 

AA» 
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by serving there himself for three years unless excused, by 
allowing the principle of appeals to Rome, by abrogating all 
new customs obnoxious to the church, by restoring their pos- 
sessions to the church at Canterbury and Becket's adherents, 
and by faithfiiUy adhering to pope Alexander's cause. Two 
years later, Henry, attacked by his sons and the king of Scot- 
land, was touched by compunction for his sins against the 
saint j he visited his shrine as a pilgrim, and submitted to 
flagellation. Within three weeks, he had triumphed over all 
his enemies. Yet neither compact nor miracle changed Hen- 
ry's policy. He was now unopposed master of the Englijsh 
church, and he kept its sees vacant for years, or filled them 
up with his own nominees, and chose for promotion the old 
enemies of Becket, such as Bidel and John of Oxford.^ Hence- 
forth he and his clergy were on the best terms, and the pope's 
intervention was required to withdraw them from the secular 
employments which the king gave them. Appeals to Bome 
were never heard of. Prom this time forward^ the English 
barons and the courts of law set themselves steadily to oppose 
the introduction of the canon or kindred civil codes; they were 
plundered in private by our legists ; but England alone in the 
west of Europe refused to substitute them for her ancient 
customs. In one curious particular, the principle for which 
Becket had contended triumphed. His own assassins were 
tried for their offence against an ecclesiastic by the church, 
which could only punish them with penances. Henry re- 
warded them with places of trust and emolument ; and in de- 
fiance of all theories about murder and sacrilege, they struck 
root in the land : Fitz-Urse, Tracy, and De Broc have founded 
historical families.' The clergy saw the evil of a system 
which exposed them to be slain more cheaply than goats or 
Jews. Within four years of Becket's death, his successor gave 

^ ThuB the See of York was vacant for the last eight yean of his life ; 
SaUsbury for the last five ; and Lincoln team 1184 to 1186. 

' FitE-Urse founded the McMahon fionilj in Ireland; from Tracy the 
present Lord Sudely and Lord Wemyss are descended. — Stanley's Memoiials 
of Oanterbuiy, pp. 92, 93. 
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tip the principle for which the martyr had contended, and 
allowed offenders against the clergy to be tried in secular 
courts. His apologetic letter to the pope seems to imply that 
even more than this had been rested ; and that the clergy by 
a just analogy were to be subject to lay tribunals for felonies.^ 
A year earlier, 1175 a.d., their immunity in all cases relating 
to the forest-laws had been surrendered. Becket had won 
nothing; even the archbishops of York continued to wage 
ceremonial war with the see of Canterbury. 

Becket has enjoyed the singular privilege of being known 
to us almost solely by his own letters and the writings of his 
fiiends. The portrait thus handed down is abundantly life- 
like. His person, his conversation, the friendly jest with his 
attendants, the oaths and foul abuse to his enemies, the healthy 
love of field sports, the open-handedness to all around him, are 
as fully recorded as the austerities by which he struggled 
against an animal nature, the pride with which he held the 
resolve once taken against a king, the courage with which he 
died for it. Not a scholar in the estimation of his age,' he 
delighted to surround himself with learned men, and found 
leisure during his exile to procure transcripts of the treasures 
of foreign libraries.^ Not a man of noble birth, at a time 
when the pride of race was extravagant, he flung back the 
taunts of his enemies with a splendid scorn : ^' It is true I am 
not sprung from an ancient line of princes. But I would 
rather be one whose nobleness of mind makes its own pedigree, 
than one in whom the generous blood of hia fathers degene- 
rates/'^ It is difficult not to admire such a man ; he seems 
to tower above his contemporaries ; it is his personality and 
character that bear down the violent lo^t weak-willed king^ 
who rolled on the ground in paroxysms of frenzy, attempted 

» Trivet, p. 86. 

' WiUiam of Canterbuiy says : " Quatenos lascivia cetatis et angnsfcia 
temporis permisit, in illU (sc. liberalibns artibns) profecit." Compare the remark 
in the Lunbeth MS., that he might have been a good scholar if he had studied 
longer. — Vit» Beck., toL ii., pp. 1, 74. 

* Gindd. Camb. de In^trac. Princ, p. 187. * Becket, Bpist. 75. 
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the life of those who brought him ill-news, and blasphemed 
God for allowing the beardless king of France to defeat a 
sovereign who had given so largely to the church.^ Yet 
Becket, with more decorum of manner, was not less passionate. 
Believing that the sentence of the church excluded from life 
eternal, and ought to exclude from fellowship with men, he 
chose the day of the Lord's nativity, a time when he himself 
expected death, to excommunicate the rui&an who had cut off 
the tail of his horse. Hell for such an insult ! the contrast 
with the judgement-hall of Pilate is strange. Trammelled 
by a theory too monstrous for any man but himself to have 
asserted ftdly, he involved himself in repeated inconsistencies, 
and incurred the charge of insincerity by retracting promises 
which his common sense had made, and which a fatal logic 
repudiated. During life he represented no idea ; he viewed 
the supremacy of church above state, not as a struggle of 
eternal with temporal law, but as a question of ceremonial and 
privilege.* With Dunstan we connect English monachism, 
with Anselm church independence, with Innocent the supre- 
macy of the popes over all kings ; but Becket's exile and death 
won nothing for his order : a title, a splendid shrine, the devo- 
tion of worshippers, showed that a heroic man had passed 
away ; but what in England or the world embodies Becket's 
thoughts P » 

* Girald Camb. de Instruc. Princ, p. 113. 

' John of Oxford accused him of looking mainly throughout the struggle 
to the profit derived from the commutations of church penances. — Becket, Epist 
846. The charge is that of a virulent enemy, hut it shows at least one aspect 
of the controversy. 

* In writing this chapter , I have freely availed myself of the spirited and 
masterly sketch of Beoket*s life by Dean Milman (Latin Ghristiamty, vol. iii.}, 
of the more elaborate researches of Canons Robertson and Morris, of the 
almost exhaustive article by Professor Stanley on <*The Hurder of Becket^" and 
of an article in the Dublin Review, No. 97, ''St. Thomas at Battle Abbey." It 
is to be hoped that the lives and letters of Becket and his correspondents will 
before long find a careful and competent editor. 
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THE CONQUEST OF IRELAND. 

ZAB.LT IBI8H CIVILIZATION AND POLITT. — SN0LI8U SCHEMSS OP CONQUEST. — 
DBBMOT MAO-XOBOOH. — ^TIBST INTASION Tnn>B& FTTZ-BTEPRBN. — BEOOND IN- 
YASION UNDER 8TB0NOB0W. — HBN&T BBGALS HIS 8UBJBCI8. — BTBONOBOW's 
DIFFICULTIES. — BIEOB OP DUBLIN — HXN&t's VISIT TO IBELAND.— CHUBCK 
KEFOBMS AND TEKRITORIAL CHANGES. — ^TEEATY WITH EODBKIC 0*CONNOB. 

The conquest of Ireland is among the most important episodes 
in the reign of Henry II. Placed at the extremity of Europe, 
Ireland had enjoyed the singular fortune of being free when 
the world was enslaved by Borne, and learned and pious while 
the Saxons of England were pagan and barbarous. The legends- 
of Welsh conquest in the island are almost certainly false ;^ at 
most, they must be reduced to one or two successfdl landings 
on the coast; but they indicate a connection between the 
two shores of St George's Channel, which was of);en inter- 
rupted but as constantly renewed. During the Boman domi- 
nion, there are traces that Druidism retreated to Ireland as to 
a lajst stronghold. In the middle of the fifth century, St. 
Patrick commenced the preaching of Christianity by lighting 
forbidden fires on the sacred altar of Tara; and the seers 
foretold that the flame so kindled, if not extinguished that 
night, would bum for ever. The triumph of ChristiaDity 
brought with it the learning and civilization of Rome.^ The 
missionaries Columba and Gall, the geographer Dicuin, the 
thinker Scotus Erigena, and the historian Marianus Scotus^ 
illustrated their country by names of European celebrity. An 
Irish divine was called in by the married clergy of England to 

' Bran tha Blessed : Mabinogion, vol. lii. 

^ It seems tliat many Bomans, perhaps Romanized citizens from Britain, 
flying before the Saxons, had passed over into Ireland during the fifth and 
sixth centuries. — ^Petrie's Bound Towers, pp. 134, 135. 
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plead for them at the synod of Calne, and his eloquence over- 
matched Dunstan's authority. The school of Glastonbury was 
an Irish colony, and the native school of Banchor is said to 
have numbered three thousand scholars in the eighth century. 
Side by side with this, went a certain progress in the arts. 
Stone buildings, cemented with lime, became increasingly 
common after the fifth century.* The famous round towers, 
which belong to the transitional period between Roman and 
Gothic art, and served as bel&ies, lighthouses, and towers of 
defence, show that the theory of construction had advanced 
beyond its mechanical appliances. Their symmetry is per- 
fect ; but the courses of rough stones which compose the most 
ancient have evidently owed little to the mason ; their very 
form is probably due to the want of cranes, by which heavy 
weights might be raised, and skill to bridge a space.^ The 
smith's art was not unknown in Ireland, and the country 
is rich above others in its golden ornaments, whose material 
the local mines supplied.' But a native coinage was first in- 
troduced by the Danes, and the coat of mail which English 
armourers forged was unused in Ireland ; in the time of their 
worst need, the natives opposed their naked bodies to invul- 
nerable foes. 

Ireland expiated dearly its independence of the Koman 
dominion. The secret of its long anarchy and weakness lies 
in the fact that it was Christianized without being civilized. 
Without cities in which municipal institutions had been organ- 
ized, without Roman laws of property and inheritance, without 
the tradition of an empire, one and indivisible, the country was, 
and could be, nothing more than a cluster of clans. Any one 
of the reigning family might succeed the chief. The heir-appa- 



> Petrie's Round Towers, p. 168, &c. 

^ It seemB superfluouB to add aaything to Dr. Petrie's ezlurastiTe arguments. 
But I may obsenre that the inflation of the beU-tover from the church is 
cuatomaiy in Bunia, not uncommon in Italy, and sometimeB met with in Eng- 
land. It is easy to understand why the tower, at once more solid and aichi- 
tectoraUy more complete, surviyed the main building. 

' WorBaae's Danes, p. 835. 
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rent was nominated by election among the tribe in the chiers 
lifetime, and called " tanist." Among the strange principles of 
tanistry, was one that no man could bind his successor.^ This, in 
other words, made the individual the final element in the state ; 
made social organization dependent on single lives ; and if it 
were strictly interpreted, mortgages, leases, and national treaties, 
were impossible. A similar disregard for contracts and respect 
for natural facts, is observable in the law by which marriage 
did not affect succession ; th e bastard shared equally with the 
lawful child, but women could not inherit. Land was the 
common property of the clan, and a fresh division was made 
on the death of every proprietor. The natural, not the civil, 
family was the basis of tiie state, and the tie of blood was 
supplemented by the relation of fosterage. The fighting men 
of a tribe were early distinguished from the peasants ; trade 
was comparatively unknown, and seamanship unpopular. The 
power of the chief was bounded principally by the public feeling 
of his followers ; there was no upper class, except the royal ; the 
land had many princes, but no nobles. The right of making 
war was among the prerogatives of the chief Ghradually the 
country had settled down into five provinces and four royalties, 
the central district of Meath belonging, during his reign, to the 
federal king. But the federal royalty was a diplomatic un- 
reality; it lent prestige to a powerftd monarch, but did not 
invest the weak with authority. Altogether the institutions of 
the country seemed firamed with the view of making order im- 
possible. The wave of Danish invasion passed over the land, 
and left it unchanged ; a few cities, Dublin, Waterford, and 
Limerick, had become colonies of the Ostmen ; but the people 
were unsubdued, and scarcely affected by the foreign influence. 
Their numbers made it impossible to exterminate or absorb 
them ; the vivacity, courage, and intelligence of the men, the 
grace and beauty of the women, perpetually conciKated those 
who had settled among them as conquerors. The alien became 
more Irish than the native ; and the blood of Brian Boroimhe 

> Dayies'B Tracts, pp. 8, 9. 
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himself xmngled with, the race he fought against and oon- 
quered.^ 

Intellectual and devout^ the Irish were still barbarous in 
their habits, and their very religion bore traces of heathen 
influences. Alliances were made by transfusion of blood. In 
Ulster^ the chief of one of the clans was consecrated in a 
bath of broth. Oaths were taken on objects of reverence; 
about 1150 A.D., we find the kings of Meath and Connaught 
swearing on the staff of Jesus, the bell of St. Fechin, and the 
white cow of St. Kevin. The Beltane fires on' the daddagh of 
Gal way, and the sacred fire of St'. Bridget, which burned day 
and night at Kildare, are no doubt connected with old Druidi- 
cal rites. There were pai^ in which the people were still 
unbaptized. The church seems in a vague manner to have ac- 
knowledged the supremacy of Home ; and the cities of the 
Ostmen affected a connection with Canterbury.* But many 
uncanonical practices prevailed. The clergy, who otherwise 
bore a high character, were addicted to hard drinking, espe- 
cially after fasts, and often married, or kept concubines, 
although celibacy had been enjoined by several synods. The 
people generally were stigmatized by their conquerors as fickle 
and &ithless. The habit of going about armed with an axe, 
which was used, like the modem shillel^h, on the smallest pro- 
vocation, contributed to firequent brecwjhes of the peace. The 
fine proportions and handsome features of men £ind women 
generally contrasted strangely with the great number of 
cripples and deformed. But their long yeUow hair fell in 
tangled masses over the shoulders and breasts of the men; 
their dress was a sheepskih with short sleeves, and per- 
haps adorned with patches of different colours. The chief, 
who could not sleep in a bed when he came to the English 
court, was pretty certainly a fair sample of his country. But 
one refining influence existed : the people were fond of, and 
skilled in, music.^ 

» Woraaae's Danes, p. 320. * Moore's History of Ireland, pp. 167-170. 
3 Girald. Oamb., Top. Hib., c. 25-35. 
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There were reasons, besides the mere lust of conquest, why 
an English king should desire to reduce Ireland. It had giyeu 
harbours and recruits to the Northmen on their expeditions ; 
Irish soldiers had fought at Brunan-beorh against Athelstane ; 
English exiles repeatedly fled to the island, and awaited the 
opportunity of reprisals upon their own government. Irish 
pirates infested the English coasts, and carried off prisoners, 
whom they sold as slaves. Accordingly, WiUiam the Con- 
queror had meditated subjugating Ireland, .if he lived two 
years longer; William Eufus once declared, as he stood on 
the coast of Wales, that he would bridge St. George's Chan- 
nel with a fleet of ships.^ But it was reserved for John 
of Salisbury to obtaLi &om his intimate Mend, the English 
pope, Adrian IV., a grant of Ireland to the English crown as 
a hereditary fief (1154 a.d.).- The pope's right to confer it 
was derived from the forged donation of Constantine, by which 
all islands were granted to the see of Eome : the right of a 
Boman emperor to doiainate the world was still undisputed in 
diplomacy. Eeasons for the gift were found in Henry's desire 
to instruct an ignorant people, extirpate vice from the Lord*s 
vineyard, and introduce the payment of Peter's pence. Never- 
theless, the difficulty of invading Ireland seemed greater than 
any profit likely to result from it. The king's council opposed 
the enterprize ; and for some years the project was suffered to 
sleep. 

But the wretched disorders of Irish politics invited the in- 
vader. Dermot Mac-Morogh, king of Leinster, was a restless 
and unscrupubus prince ; ambitious, vindictive, and barbarous, 
but liberal to the church^ and beloved by the lower orders. In 
1153 A.D., he chanced to be at feud with Eoderic O'Eourke, 
lord of Breffi]^, in East Connaught, and determined, as part of 
his revenge, t# seduce Roderic's wife, the beautiful Devorgilla. 
Although no^ past middle life, Dermot's soldierly reputation or 
tall stature trumphed over the lady's virtue, and aided by her 

> A. S. Ohran, A., 1087; Ginad. Camb. de Inst. Prino., p. 144. 

* JoaoL. Saiest Hetalog., c. 42. * Monaat. Hibem., p. 387. 
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brother, she eloped from an island in Meath where her husband 
had placed her for security. The king of Connaught, who was 
then also king of Ireland, forced Dermot to restore the 
guilty wife to her husband. But the feud thus begun lasted, 
with fluctuations of fortune, as the national sovereignty 
changed hands, through fifteen years. Then (1168 a.d.) 
a new king of Connaught was crowned at Meath, and es- 
poused the cause of his vajssal effectually. The federal army, 
aided by tho Ostmen of Dublin, who had some experience of 
Dermot's barbarity, imited, and drove the king of Leinster 
from his dominions. Embittered by the desertion of his vas- 
sals, and with his kingdom declared forfeit, Dermot burned his 
capital, Ferns, and repaired to the court of Henry II. in Aqui- 
taine. The offer to hold Leinster, if Henry would reinstate 
him, as an English fief, procured Dcnnot free quarters in 
Bristol, to which he speedily returned, and letters patent autho- 
rizing any English subject to assist hin. Dermot published 
these, and promised large rewards in laud to those who would 
help him to win back his kingdom. 

The most powerful ally whom Dermot's offers attracted 
was Richard de Clare, sumamed Strongbow, earl of Pembroke, 
and distant cousin to tho king. A promise of Dermot's 
daughter Eva to wife, with the succession of Leinster as a 
dowry, induced the earl, whose fortunes were dilapidated, to 
promise that he would embark next year with his whole force 
in the enterprize. Three other adventurers were enlisted. 
Two of them, Robert Fitz-Stephen and Maurice Fitz-Gerald, 
were sons, by different fathers, of Nest, a Welsh prindess ; the 
third was Maurice de Prendergast. Dermot, in lis impatience, 
preceded his allies into Ireland. He sustained a repulse, but 
coutrived to negotiate, till, in May, 1169 a.d., Fitz-Stephen 
landed near Wexford. Forty knights, sixty mei-at-arms, and 
three hundred and sixty archers, composed the Anglo-Norman 
force, which was only recruited by five hundred men under 
Dermot, when it marched to the siege of Wexford. The citizens 
had prepared to meet the invaders in the field, bit the sight of 
mail-dad men inspired a panic : they burned their suburbs, and 
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retired within the walls. A vigorous and successfiil defence 
the first day did not inspirit them. They agreed to capitulate, 
gave hostages, and renewed their allegiance to Dermot. Wex- 
ford was at once handed over with its territory to Fitz- 
Stephen. The first success of the allies was followed up by 
a vengeful expedition into Ossory. In a victory here, two 
hundred heads were laid at the feet of Dermot. The gray 
savage danced in trixmiph over the bloody spoils, and, recog- 
nizing the features of a private enemy, caught up the head by 
its gory scalp, and fastened his teeth in the mouth and nose. 
Before long, the army of Ireland had taken the field under its 
king, Roderic O'Connor. But it could effect nothing against 
the walls of Ferns, in which Dermot's troops sheltered them- 
selves. The king consented to re-invest Dermot with Leinster 
as a fief; and peace was made. A secret article stipulated 
that no more strangers should be brought over. But the next 
troops who arrived were none the less taken into Dermot*s 
service, and their presence enabled him to reduce Dublin to 
allegiance. Rodericwas occupied with a civil war in the north. 
In spite of all the advantages won, the position of the 
allies was still insecure. Something more than an invincible 
army was wanted to found a kingdom. Fitz-Stephen was 
admirable in the field, a dashing cavalry captain, open-handed 
and genial, but over-fond of women and wine, and without the 
higher capacity of a general or a statesman. The presence of 
Strongbow, who had not yet come over, was the more earnestly 
desired, as he possessed all the qualities which Fitz-Stephen 
lacked. An ungainly, scrofulous man, with the quavering voice 
of a woman, gentle-natured and wanting in enterprize, Richard 
de Clare was a diplomatist in council and a tactician in the field. 
No reverses disheartened him, and no fortune tempted him into 
any indiscretion. He was prone to hesitate on the brink of a great 
achievement, but he stood firmly by the purpose he had once 
adopted, and carried it out against stronger opposition than had 
daunted him at first.^ He had delayed crossing till the terms 

> The characters of Fitz-Stephen and Strongbow are very yiyidly portrayed 
by Giraldus CambrensiB.— Hib. Exp., caps. 26, 27. 
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of the royal patent were already fulfilled ; Deimot was rexo^ 
stated, and EngHsh subjects had no anthoiiiy to carry on war 
on their own account in Ireland. Strongbow accordingly went 
to Normandy^ and asked permission to pmdx the advantages 
gained ; he could only obtain an ambiguous answer &om the 
king, but determined to consider it in his fEtvour, and went 
back into Wales to prepare an expedition. In May 1170 a.d-, 
he sent over Raymond le Ghros, Fitz-Stephen's half nephew, 
as his precursor. At the rock of Dundolf, near Waterfbrd, 
Baymond, with fifteen knights at most and not a hundred 
archers, defeated three thousand Irish with immense slaughter ;^ 
but the victory was sullied by the murder of seventy prisoners, 
whose bones were broken and themselves thrown into the sea. 
The excuse of this crime was, that the Irish gave no quarter, 
that their prisoners paid no ransom, and that on this occasion 
the captives outnumbered the captors. Baymond, it is said, 
was averse to the massacre, and only yielded to the advice of 
Hervei de Mount-Maurice, who knew the country. It is clear 
that the bitter hatred of race was already springing up— a 
dangerous feeling for both, where the conquerors were raised 
like demigods by their armour and civilization above the natives, 
and where these were certain one day to bridge over the in- 
terval. It is probable that Dermot's treachery did much to 
exasperate the I^ormans. Flushed with success, he had treated 
his allies with contempt, and was suspected, on probable 
grounds, of intending to rid the coimtry of them. 

In August, 1170 A.D., as Strongbow was preparing to em- 
bark,* he received an explicit order from the king not to 
proceed. Quietly disregarding it, he crossed with a little 
army of twelve hundred men, out of whom two hundred were 
knights. The storm of Waterford was his first exploit ; and it 
illustrates the Irish architecture of the times, that the city 
walls were trenched by cutting away the wooden props of a 

> This. startling result is partly ascribed by Began (Conquest of Ireland, 
p. 70) to accident. The cattle in the English camp, terrified at the prepara- 
tions for battle, rushed out, and disordered the Irish ranks. 

> ** Cumque jam solyere porarBt"-— Newbnrgh, yoL i, p. 161. 
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house that was built into them. The firightfiil carnage of the 
stonn was succeeded by the earl's marriage with Eva, who 
bronglit a kingdom as her dower. Then the united farces 
marched upon Dublin, where the goyemor, Hasculf, had lately 
been ^icouraged, by the presence of a large army undeur 
Eoderic, to throw off his allegiance to Dermot- Strongbow 
penetrated between the Irish forces and the city. The men of 
Dublin sent out their archbishop to mediate, and terms had 
almost been arranged, when Miles de Gogan became impatient, 
and stormed the waUs at a weak point which he had recon- 
noitred. The inhabitants experienced the worst miseries of 
the conquered. Hasculf, and AsgaU, king of the Northmen, 
escaped on board some small vessels to their countrymen in 
the Orkneys. Miles de Cogan was left in command of the 
city he had won. The earl and Dermot returned to Ferns, 
where the king died soon afterwards, full of years and stricken 
with a mysterious disease, in which his contemporaries re- 
cognized the avenging hand of G-od. Yet he meditated the 
conquest of all Ireland, and sacrificed his son, whom the kiug 
of Ck)nnaught put to death, to his unwillingness to make peace. 
Never traitor was more worthless than Dermot. But his 
death 3id not relieve his nation from the fears whicli now 
overshadowed them. The synod of Armagh had met during 
this year, and declared that God was judging the people for 
their sins, especially for the <aime of keeping Christians in 
bondage. It was ordered tliat all the slaves throughout the 
land should be set free. 

It seemed for a moment as if the Irish would fr^e them- 
selves. Indignant at StrongboVs disobedience, Henry sum- 
moned him to appear before Ac curia, forbade all traffic and 
intercourse with Ireland, and commanded all English sub- 
jects there to return before Easter, 1171 a.d., on pain of 
banishment and forfeiture of their estates. The earl, in 
alarm, sent Raymond le Gros to the court, which was then 
in Aquitaine, reminded the king of his permission onoe 
given, and offered to hold all his conquests of the crown. 
Henry did not even deign to answer this letter. The ead 
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resolved to bide by his enterprize, and risk the forfeitore 
of his English estates. But his followers were less hearty 
in the cause : many of the English left his standard and 
returned ; and the Irish melted away from a chief to whom they 
owed no natural allegiance. Presently Hasculf appeared in 
the liffcy, with sixty ships from the Orkneys and Norway.* 
But his Danish allies, though better armed than the Irish, were 
not more successful against the Norman chivalry. The »naU 
garrison of Miles de Cogan won a glorious victory, and Hasculf 
himself was taken. His gallant threat, that he would do 
greater things if he lived, provoked the governor, who ordered 
him to be killed. Strongbow had, perhaps, arrived in time to 
take part in the fight.* He .was certainly in the city soon after, 
when a league, promoted by archbishop Laurence, brought 
together a second Norwegian fleet from the Isle of Man, and a 
federal Irish army under Roderic of Connaught, Dublin was 
dosely invested ; and, as the English were short of provisions, 
which had hitherto come to them from England, the besiegers 
trusted to a blockade. Two months had passed, and Strongbow 
was reduced to such extremities that he offered to become 
Rodericks vassal. He was answered with a summons to quit 
the country, or prepare for an assault. At the same tifce news 
came that Fitz-Stephen was besieged in Carrig, near Wexford, 
and could only hold out some three days longer. His wife and 
children were in the fort with him. . Despair and alarm inspired 
Maurice Fitz-Gerald, Fitz-Stephen's half-brother, with a happy 
suggestion: he proposed to Strongbow that they should cut 
their way through the investing army. The sally ended in a 
decisive victory : six hundred English routed thirty thousand 
Irish, and returned laden with plunder and provisions. The road 
to Carrig was now clear, but the relieving army arrived too late. 

' Mr. Wriglit, in his preface to Regan's Conquest of Ireland, p. zi., has 
impugned the dates given by Giraldus, and placed the siege by O'Connor before 
the siege by Hasculf. I cannot disooyer any reason for this. There was ample 
time for the two sieges between Easter and St. Bartholomew's day. 

2 ** Mds des Engleis d icel jor Esteit Bicaxd de tut la fiur."— Began's 
Conquest of Ireland, p. 114. But I confess I place no confidence inBegan's 
accuracy. 
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Deceived by the solemn oaths of the Irish that Dublin had 
fallen, Fitz-Stephen capitulated, on the promise of a safe pas- 
sage to Wales, and was. instantly loaded with chains. Of 
all his possessions, Strongbow only retained Dublin and Wa- 
terford. 

The earl now perceived that he could effect no lasting 
conquests by himself. He crossed over into England, and 
waited upon Henry at Newnham, in Gloucestershire, where a 
large army had already gathered round the king. The terms 
of reconciliation were arranged, with a little difficulty : Strong- 
bow renewed his homage and oath of fealty, and engaged to 
surrender Dublin and the other fortified posts of Leinster to 
Henry. In return he received back his English estates, and 
was to retain his other Irish territory. King and earl then 
set sail, and landed near Waterford, October 18, 1171 a.d. 
The fleet comprised four hundred ships, and at least five hundred 
knights, with many archers, were on board. A deputation fipom 
the citizens of Wexford soon appeared, delivered Fitz-Stephen 
to the king, and claimed the merit of arresting an English 
rebel. It was Henry's policy to play the part of mediator 
between his piratical subjects and the natives. Fitz-Stephen 
was kept some weeks in custody as prisoner of state. In a 
royal progress to Cashel, Henry received the submission of the 
native princes of Munster, and placed rulers over Cork and 
Limerick. His success encouraged him to display his natural 
sympathies: Fitz-Stephen was liberated, Wexford annexed, 
and some of the late deputation punished with death. Yet 
nothing arrested the general impulse of submission. O'Eourke 
came in at Dublin. Boderic himself, who had collected an 
army on the banks of the Shannon, gave way at the critical 
moment, and agreed to render homage and pay tribute. 
Christmas was passed at the capital— even then important from 
its commerce — ^with a full court and amid lavish hospitality. 

Early in 1172 a.d., a synod was held at Cashel. The 
programme of church reform was carried out. Marriages 
were restricted within the seventh degree of relationship. 
Baptisms were to be publici and more formal than heretofore. 
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Tithes were infititated ; and church lands were freed from the 
hospitality and other burdens which the chieftains of the 
country had been accustomed to exact. The clergy were freed 
from the legal obligation to assist in paying the blood-fine of 
a relation.^ These laws, especially the first and last, which 
struck at the clan system, were salutary enactments. But 
they do not seem important enough to exculpate Hemy before 
God and man for his violent conquest of an inoffensive people ; 
rather they tend to prove that Irish barbarism had been over- 
stated. The court held at lismore to establish order among 
the EngUsh settlers, is better evidence of the real objects of the 
conquest. The country was partially distributed among Nor- 
man nobles; but as the English conquest of Ireland, more 
rapid than the Norman of England, had been effected by fewer 
m^Q, and was more insecure, the changes in the property and 
laws of the nation were proportionally smaller. Meath, as the 
appanage of royalty, of course accrued to the English crown ; 
Henry assigned the whole of it to Hugh de Lacy, whom he 
made justiciary of the realm and governor of Dublin. The 
object of this enormous grant, no doubt, was to balance Strong- 
bow^s power. The &milies of Desmond, Ormond, and Yemen 
received other estates. But the number of those invested was 
small ; and although some of the Irish, by a sort of fiction^ 
received their estates again of the king as fie&, they were to 
be held by native, not by feudal, laws of succession. Generally 
the native laws were to remain in force, except among English 
settlers, or where provision to the contrary was made. The 
sHghtness of the change no doubt mainly contributed to the 
readiness with which the supremacy of the English crown was 
accepted. In April, 1172 a.d., Henry was able to return to 
England, leaving only Ulster behind him nominally un- 
subdued. 

A series of petty wars between Irish chiefs and Norman 
nobles soon broke out. The precarious nature of the English 

> WiUdns, vol. i, pp. 472, 473. I suspect the special direction to baptise in 
dean water is the foundation of the old story, that the sons of Irish chiefs 
VMd to be baptieed in nUk. 
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dominion became manifest ; and Henry was forced to publish 
the papal bull granting Ireland to him^ which he had hitherto 
suppressed. At last, in 1175 a.d., Roderic O'Connor made 
a treaty with the English crown, and agreed to render hom- 
age, tribute, and submission, in return for royal rights in his 
own kingdom of Connaught. At the same time, the limits 
of the English pale, as it was afterwards called, were defined. 
This district, which was immediately subject to the king of 
England and his barons, comprised Dublin with its appur- 
tenances, Meath, Leinster, and the country from Waterford to 
Dungarvan. The articles of this treaty were ratified in a 
coimcil of prelates and barons. From the English point of 
view, the kings of England were henceforth lords-paramount of 
Ireland ; the fee of the soil vested in them ; and all Irish 
princes in future were no more than tenants-in-chief. From 
the Irish point of view, the English kings were nothing more 
than military suzerains in the districts outside the pale.^ 

> For the conqnert of Ireland, I regard GiralduB CombrensiB as the only 
real authority. I have based this chapter upon Moore's History of Ireland. 
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PRIVATE LIFE, AND FAMILY WARS AND DEATH, OF 
HENRY n. 

CHA&ACTBS OF HZXRT H. — ^FIRST VAMILT WAB. — BUCCB8B OF THB OLD KINO. 

fiEOOND WAB. — BIEOB OF LIMOOES, AND DEATH OF PRUrCE HBNST. — WAX 
-WITH BICHABD AND PHILIP AUGUSTUS. — ^DBATH AND PUBLIC CHABACTBB 
OF HENBT U. 

The death of Beckct and tlie conquest of Ireland did not 
give Henry tlie repose he desired. The double curse of his 
own actions and his wife's character, followed him inexorably 
through life. There were strange stories of Eleanor's ancestry. 
Her father had carried off his viscount's wife, and had been 
cursed by a monk of the time with a prediction that no good 
fruit should ever come of the unhallowed alliance. One of her 
ancestors had married a woman of no birth, but endowed with 
marvellous beauty. It was observed that the countess always 
quitted church, before the mass was offered up. One day her hus- 
band gave orders she should be detained, and the lady escaping 
from those who held her, rose into the air, with two of her child- 
ren in her grasp, disappeared through the church window, and 
was never more seen. " We came of the devil, and shall go to the 
devil," was Richard CoBur de Lion's comment upon this tradi- 
tion.^ But Henry needed no other Nemesis than that of his 
own crimes. He had unbridled passions, and no principle but a 
fear of divine wrath and a hope of divine favour. His pen- 
ance at Becket's tomb, while he favoured Becket's murderers 
and disregarded his principles, was no mere appeal to the 
bigotry of the multitude : it rested on the idea that he could 
cajole the saint into procuring success for him. In a similar 
spirit, he once exclaimed, in the last years of his life, that he 

> Brompton ; Twysden, 1045. 
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would no longer reverence duist^ vrho gave a beardless boy the 
victory over him. In bis observance of promises, Henry was 
so bad as to be branded with utter untrustworthiness by his 
contemporaries. Yet the truth seems to be that he fixed cer- 
tain arbitrary bonds to himself, the feudal oath or kiss, which 
he never broke ; he was thus punctilious but not honourable. 
His love of diplomacy was increased by his want of warlike 
ability ;^ rapid movements and laige forces often won him suc- 
cesses ; but he was not a match for soldiers-bom, like his own 
sons or Philip Augustus. A passionate and uncertain man^ 
Henry was disliked in his own household. His conjugal infi- 
delities distressed his queen the more that she was older than 
himself. The fiery and vindictive woman reveoged her wrongs 
as a wife on Henry's heart as a father. 

The coronation of the young prince Henry had been procured 
by his father at the price of much intrigue, many promises, and 
a yet deeper breach with Becket. During Socket's lifetime, it en- 
listed the prince on his father's side against the primate, whom 
he regarded as his enemy. But when Becket was removed, 
prince Henry soon wearied of the title, without the power, of 
royalty. During a visit to Paris, he was persuaded by the 
French king to demand that his father should entrust him 
with England or Normandy. The news of this intrigue reached 
Henry II., and he instantly recalled his son. But in 1173 a.d., 
the king of England was in the south of France, occupied 
with a settlement of feudal claims, and a contract of marrii^ 
between his youngest son, John, and a princess of Savoy. 
Prince Henry took occasion to protest against the cession of 
Chinon, Loudon and Mirebeau, as his brother's marriage por- 
tion; and having established a grievance, escaped from the 
court as it returned north, and took refuge at St. Denys. It 
soon appeared that there were other malcontents in the 
king's family. Bichard and QteoSrefy contrived to join their 
brother ; the queen herself was taken in man's clothes, 

1 « Omnia priua qiuun aima perteotaiu.*'— Guald. Camb. de Inst Princ, 
p. 71. 
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as she tried to fly, and thrown into prison. Nevertheless, 
Henry was not dismayed. The bishops stood by him; and of 
all his sons' retinue, only three accepted permission to follow 
their masters' fortunes. The importance of the war was not 
understood for some time. Hatred of his powerful neighbour 
had long rankled in the breast of Louis ; and while the king of 
England so little suspected, or so profoundly despised him, that 
he offered to make him mediator, the French king meditated 
an implacable war. He rejected the proposed office, on the 
ground that Henry was thoroughly faithless. In an assembly 
at Paris, every discontented noble who held anything of the 
English crown was invited to transfer his homage to the young 
king, and the counts of Flanders were among those who com- 
plied. The fidelity of the nobles of Aquitaine had already 
been undermined. The king of Scotland was bought over 
with the promise of Northumberland for himself, and Hunting- 
don and Cambridgeshire for his brother. The earls of Leices- 
ter and Derby agreed to raise the standard of revolt. Strong 
in these allies, Louis fortified his castles and collected an army 
of twenty thousand Braban5ons. 

Yet the successes of the first campaign were on the whole 
with Henry, who took D61 with the Earl of Chester inside 
it, and forced Louis to retreat. In England, lord Arundel 
captured the earl of Leicester, who landed with a body of 
Flemings in Norfolk. But in July, 1174 a.d., the bishop of 
Winchester^ crossed to warn Henry that only his own presence 
could retrieve England, where a Scotch army was pouring in 
from the north, while David of Huntingdon headed an army in the 
midland counties, and the yoimg prince was preparing to bring 
over fresh forces from GraveHnes. Henry crossed the channel in 
a storm, and, by advice of a Norman bishop, proceeded at once 
to do penance at Becket's shrine. On the day of his humilia- 
tion, the Scotch king, William the Lion, was surprized at 
Alnwick and captured. This in fact ended the war, for David 



> Bo many messengers had already gone oyer, that the Nonnans said the 
next envoy sent wonld be the Tover of London.— Diceto ; Twysden, 576. 
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of Huntmgdon was forced to return into Scotland, where 
the old feud of Gael and Saxon had broken out. The Eng- 
lish rebels purchased peace by a prompt submission. In less 
than a month, Henry was able to return into Normandy. There 
the citizens of Rouen had gallantly beaten oflf the whole 
French army, during a siege of three weeks, in the hope of 
speedy relief. In spite of his pious abhorrence of treachery in 
others, Louis was well inclined to gain by fraud what he could 
not win by arms : he proposed an armistice in honour of St. 
Lawrence, and prepared, under cover of this, to storm the city. 
Some clergy who had mounted the cathedral belfry, perceived 
the treacherous attempt ; the alarm bell was rung, and the 
citizens, swarming to the walls, repulsed the enemy. Next day 
the English army appeared. A body of Welshmen stole 
through the woods, and intercepted the provisions of the 
French. 

The confederates were now weary of war, and agreed to an 
armistice. Richard alone tried to hold out, but his castles were 
speedily reduced. Before long peace was arranged (September 
29, 1174 A.D.) The conquests on both sides were restored. The 
young king received two castles in Normandy, with an income 
of fifteen thousand Angevine pounds ; Richard two castles in 
Poitou, with half the revenues of the earldom ; and Geofifrey 
two castles in Brittany, with half the rents that earl Conan 
had enjoyed : the rest were to be paid him on his marriage with 
Constance, the heiress of the duchy. The three sons did 
homage : the two younger by agreement ; the eldest at his own 
demand, that he might have some better security than his 
father's love. Henry 11. released his captives, 969 knights 
in all — a signal proof of his success, and of the extent of the 
insurrection. The king of Scotland was still captive in 
Falaise. By advice of a deputation of Scotch prelates and 
barons, he at last consented to swear fealty to Henry as his 
liege lord, and to do provisional homage for his son. His 
chief vassals guaranteed this engagement; hostages were 
given ; and English garrisons received into five Scotch towns, 
till the treaty had been solemnly ratified in the next year at 
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York. The only person who did not benefit by the peaoe was 
Eleanor. She expiated the double offence of adnltery and dis- 
loyalty^ by a long imprisonment of twelve years^ which even 
the intercession of her eldest son on his death-bed did not 
mitigate.^ Henry now no longer disguised his connection with. 
Bosamond Clifford, whose early death has made her a heroine 
•of romance.* 

But the causes of discord between Henry and his sons weie 
too deep-seated to be removed by any peace. Every one except 
the king of England had an interest in the tmnatural strife. 
In 1180 A.D., Philip Augustus ascended the throne of France, 
and carried on his father's anti-English policy with infinitely 
greater ability. Times were changed for France, since a duke 
of Normandy had intimidated the whole kingdom. The French 
knights had learned their own strength in the crusade, and felt 
pride in the national name, which was so gloriously known in 
the East.^ This feeling of nationality did not of course extend 
io the English provinces. But Brittany was like the Scotch 

^ She was released (1186 a.d.) at the interceflsioii of Baldwin, archbishop 
of Canterbuiy. PzDhablj a yisit of her son-in-law, the duke of Saxony, to the 
Knglifih court, had something to do with it.— Geryase ; Twysden, 1475. But 
she was imprisoned again before Henry's death. 

' The story that Bosamond was the mother of Geoffrey, bishop of Lincoln, 
and archbishop of York, is highly improbable. He was bom at least as early 
as 1155 A.D. (Ang. Sac., vol. iL, p. 378) ; whereas Giraldus, who refers the 
connection with Rosamond to this date, calls her paella (De Inst. Piinc, p. 91), 
and Brompton says that she died early. — ^Twysden, 1151. Walter de Mapes 
says that Qeofi&ey's mother was named Ykenai. — De Nugis Curialibus, p. 
223. Bat Rosamond may have been the mother of William de Longespee, 
who died 1226 a.d. The story of the labyrinth was known to Brompton. In 
the French Ghronicle of London (p. 3), Rosamond's death by the poison of 
toads is ascribed to Eleanor, queen of Heniy HE., to account ioit the hatred of 
the London populace to her. 

3 The altered relations of Normandy and France were ascxibed by Ranulf 
de GlanTille to two causes : first, that the Nonnans had come into France at 
a time when the country was weakened by the loss of two great batfles ; 
oecondly, that since the dukes of Normandy had beoome kings of igngUni^^ 
they had destroyed the local liberties of their native proTince. The first 
cause could hardly hare operated for two hundred and odd years. The second 
is a real one, but ought to have been bahmced by the additional nsouroeB of 
England.— Qizald. CSamb. de Inst. Pkino., pp. 114, 115. 
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Highlands of the fifteenth oentuiy : it swanned with barbarous 
daiis, who were always ready for war. More ciyilized, but 
equally martial, the knights of Aquitaine and Guienne esteemed 
their dependence on England in proportion as it was nominal, 
and entered the energetic protest of constant revolts against the 
yery shadow of peace and a strong goyemment. Bertrand de 
Bom, troubadour and knight, was the intimate friend of the 
young king, and, to some extent, of all the feunily. Animated 
by the conviction that his country's liberties could only be 
preserved by a balance of constant war between France and 
England, Bertrand devoted his bitter pen and sharp sword to 
the unholy struggle. The three elder sons of Henry possessed 
every quality dangerous to the peace of the kingdom. All 
loved war for its own sake. Prince Henry ^ enjoyed the highest 
personal popularity; he was liberal, affable in conversation, 
and ready to forgive. Landless and treasureless as he was, a 
splendid retinue of knights attached themselves to his fortunes, 
and so great was the promise of his talent, that, if he had lived, 
says one who knew him, "he would have re-fashioned the 
monarchy of the world." The prediction is of doubtful value ; 
Henry^s character was wayward and uncertain. Bichard was 
the less loved, but the better soldier of the two. The restless 
love of adventure engaged him, as governor of a province, in 
perpetual feuds ; a haisk love of justice made him pitiless in 
repressing disorder ; and passion constantly hurried him into 
excess. Geoffirey was a diplomatist by nature; overflowing 
with oily words, rankling with bitter thoughts, and always on 
the watch to overreach, or escape overreaching. We know 
that their father loved Henry, Bichard, and even the worthless 
John, his youngest bom ; Gteofbej seems to have conciliated no 
tendemess, and died leaving no Mends.* 



* He is oommonly caUed " the young long/' or Homy III., in the 
ohxoniclea. I oomnioniy ayoid these titles as likely to lead to oonfusion. 

* Gixald. Oamh. de Inst Fkinc, pp. 29, 31, 32, 86, 36, 104, 106. Qixaldus 
was bittecly hostila to the dd king, but his naxratiye generally has strong 
internal marks of tmthfalnefw. His expression that Geo&ey was at the bottom 
of all the mischief that went on, is remaifcable. The mmonr, after prince 
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Eichard's fame as a matcliless knight, against whom no 
castle was safe, and his expeditions into Biscay and Nayarre, 
aroused the jealousy of his elder brother. 'Prince Henry fore- 
saw that the almost independent earl was establishing a new 
kingdom in Aquitaine, and would never subside into a subject. 
The alarm was reasonable, and the old king called upon his 
second and third son to renew their homage to the heir-appa- 
rent. GeofBrey was willing, but Richard resolutely refused. 
He came, he said, of as good blood as his brother, and had no 
occasion to do homage for his mother's estates. Geoffirey was 
sent into the south to mediate (1183 a.d.), and presently found 
himself at the head of a league of Aquitanian barons, who 
gladly embraced an occasion of revolt against Bichard's stem 
rule. Prince Henry sent his wife to the French court, and 
joined his forces to GeoflBrey's. The king could not remain 
spectator of a civil war between his sons. He marched an army 
into the south, and found that authority had deserted him ; he 
could only interfere as a partizan. He elected in favour of 
Richard, who was hard pressed, and besieged Geoffirey in 
Limoges. In his anxiety to spare bloodshed, the king entered 
the town under a flag of truce ; the archers of the garrison 
violated it, and Henry narrowly escaped being shot down in 
the market-place, while he parleyed with his son. " My son,*' 
he said, with tears, " tell me if such a father as I am deserved 
this of thee." The crime was perhaps not GeofiFre/s. The 
men of Aquitaine had taken up the quarrel so fiercely that they 
ill-treated or murdered the envoys who came to treat of peace. 
Geofifrey is not innocent of these outrages, which he at least 
witnessed ; but there is no proof that he intended parricide.* 
Prince Henry wavered for a time between the two camps, but 
finally returned to the rebels, and was excommunicated in 
consequence by the Norman bishops. He then collected an 
army, and advanced, plundering churches and villages as he 
went, to relieve Limoges. A sudden attack of fever pros- 

Hemy*8 death, that miracleB were pexformed at his tomb, is Bome proof of his 
popularity.— Newbnrgh, vol. i., p. 233. 
1 Hoyeden ; Sayile, p. 324. 
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BERTRAND D£ BORN. 391 

trated him at Chateau-Martel, in the neighhourhood. Feel- 
ing the approach of death, he became penitent, laid himself on 
a bed of ashes, and sent imploring the king to visit him. 
Henry dared not comply for fear of treachery, but sent his 
ring in token of forgiveness. The prince died without sight of 
his father. His death seemed the judgement of God upon the 
war. Limoges was taken by assault. Geoflfrey made his peace, 
and died three years afterwards (August, 1186 a.d.) of a fever 
like his brother's, while ho was intriguing anew with the French 
court.^ Bertrand de Bom was pursued to his castle of Haute- 
fort, and forced to surrender. He was brought before Henry, 
who» jested with him on his defeat. Bertrand excused it by 
saying that he had lost his senses on the day of his young 
master's death. The remembrance of his loss overwhelmed 
Henry, and he fainted away. On recovering, he pardoned 
Bertrand his rebellion in consideration of the love he had borne 
the prince. Dante was less merciful to the man who sowed 
discord between father and son. He has plunged Bertrand 
in the ninth circle of Hell, the head severed from the trunk, 
and both animate.' 

Henry's quarrel with his sons sickened him of state-craft ; 
he renounced the plans of his life for fear their success should 
benefit his heirs. In two quarrels between France and Flan- 
ders (1182-1184 A.D.) he interposed as mediator, instead of 
supporting the count against the king. He left Auvergne to 
be reduced by a French army (1185 a.d.) He even proposed 
to divorce Eleanor, marry the Princess Alix of France, and 
endow his oflfepring by her with Finland and Normandy, 
bequeathing Poitou andAnjou to his youngest son. Philip 

1 « Eodem quo et frater antea morbo bc. febrili calore lethaliteGr correptoB." 
— Girald. Camb. de Inat Princ, p. 34. "Adverse valetudine preseus." — ^Gervase ; 
Twysden, 1480. Another account says that he was killed in a tournament. — 
Hemingburgh, yol. i, p. 121 ; note by Mr. Hamilton ; Martin, Hiatoire de 
France, torn, ii., pp. 523, 624. 

' Inferno, canto zxyiiL, L 194. I cannot doubt that the reading, "al 
gioranre," ihe title giyen to prince Henry, ib to be preferred to that of "al 
re GioyannL" John was not a king when he rebelled, and his friendship with 
Bertrand de Bom was not &mou8. 
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392 QUARREL BETWEEN HENRT AJfTD EARL ItlCHARD. 

oommunicated this project to Bichard, who ney^ forgave it. 
It was probably his discontent^ and the danger of his defection^ 
that forced Henry to demand a two years' truoe at the price of 
giving up his only remaining fortress in Berri, which Philip 
had invaded, 1187 a.d. The French king would have pre- 
ferred to push his advantages, but was restrained by public 
opinion. All Christendom was panic-struck at the news thai 
Jerusalem was likely to fall again into the hands of the Infidel. 
Philip consented at Gisors to a three years' truce, during which 
the territories of either king were placed under the church's 
guard. Henry and Philip followed Richard's example, and 
took the cross. Henry, it was said, never meant to perform 
his vow, and only r^arded it as a diplomatic formality. For 
some inexplicable reason, men thought from jealousy, he hindered 
instead of expediting his dangerous son's departure. Mean- 
while, Jerusalem was lost, and matters reverted to their old 
uncertainty. The war recommenced in Berri, around Ghateait- 
Boux, and Henry and Bichard were now superior in the field 
(June, 1188 a.d.) Philip at last demanded a conference, and 
proposed that the Princess Alix should be restored and mar- 
ried to Bichard, who should be acknowledged as heir-apparent. 
The demand was not unreasonable ; the princess had been con- 
fided to Henry as the friture bride of his son ; and the terrible 
rumour that Henry had seduced her, required disproof by some 
official act. Unhappily, the story was true. The king of 
England refused to give up his ward, or acknowledge his son's 
title. Bichard's suppressed wrath now flamed out. He in- 
stantly transferred his homage to Philip, and was accepted as 
his lineman. The two best soldiers of their day soon over- 
matched the king of England. Le Mans, the town he loved 
best, was accidentally burned by his own soldiers ; Tours was 
taken from him ; and he was shut up in Azai. His petitiaa 
for peace was answered by a denuind of absolute submission* 
The words which had been so often heard in his (dd quarrel 
with Becket, " saving my honour and the dignity of my realm," 
were peremptorily struck out of the treaty. He submitted to 
pay Philip an indemnity of twenty thousand marks, to give up 
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the princess A&l, and to acknowledge Biehard a^ his heir. 
At his own reqnest, a list of the barons who had joined Richard 
against his fietther was given in. The first name that met his 
eye was that of the only son whom he still lored and trusted, 
earl John. He fell back in his bed, and tamed his £aoe to 
the wall. " Let things henceforth go as they will ; I renounce 
myself and the world.*' A few days' fever carried him off. 
He had once caused a picture of four eaglets rending an eagle 
to be painted on a panel of a chamber at Winchester. The 
prediction was now literally fulfilled. 

Henry 11. had the features of his mother's family. He 
was a middle-sized, square man, with a large rotind head, le- 
onine features, a sanguine complexion, and grey blood-shot eyes. 
He stooped slightly, and grew fat and gouty as be aged, in 
spite of moderate diet and frequent exercise. His courage as a 
soldier was balanced by his timidity as a general. A liberal 
man in public, he was accused of stinginess in his own house- 
hold ; and his craft as a diplomatist was perpetually undone by 
the fits of passion which he was powerless to restrain. The 
seeming inconsistencies of his character are completed by flie 
fact, that the deadly enemy of Becket constantly employed 
ecclesiastics in preference to laymen about his person. These 
contrasts are explained by the one &ct, that Henry, able and 
energetic, was wanting in steady principle and character. No 
man more thoroughly regarded life as a game in which the 
only stake was success. To bribe God into helping him, and to 
shuffle oaths like counters, without incurring the direct charge 
of fraud, were Henry's moral principles. Slender as they were, 
he did not always adhere to them: his passion constantly 
mastered his superstition, and in one critical moment of his 
life he disgusted Louis, who had for once sided with him against 
Becket, by a wanton breach of faith, that he might punish 
his revolted subjects in Brittany and Poitou.^ Out of mere 
anger against his son, he allowed the power of the French 



' After the conifereiioe of Montmizail. — Herbert de Boeham, Vita Beck., p. 
277. 
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crown to increase, and prepared the way for the loss of Guienne 
and Normandy. His adulteries were flagrant, and carried on 
when his hair was grey, and he over sixty. Even the strong 
justice he administered was not without reproach, and it often 
degenerated into barharity. His subjects said that he enforced 
the rights of his crown unequally ; that he plundered orphans 
of their heritage ; that he left his soldiers unpaid ; and that his 
justiciaries were corrupt.^ The great Ranulf de Glanville has 
been accused of condemning an innocent man to death, that his 
own viscount might marry the widow ; and Henry, although 
he remitted the capital sentence, kept the victim of oppression 
in prison.* It is difficult, therefore, to agree with Hume, that 
Henry's " character, in private as well as in public life, is almost 
without a blemish." But it had redeeming points. He was 
singularly learned for his times, a pleasant companion, and a 
staunch friend. In the great quarrel between church and state, 
he saw the right side, and fought it out, through much violence 
and many failures, to a successful end. He reformed the 
organization of justice, and substituted the grand assize for the 
dueL The prestige of the English name increased under him. 
Above aU, the country enjoyed a long season of quiet within its 
borders. The distinction of Norman and Englishman was 
beginning to disappear, and Henry did nothing to perpetuate 
it. In a few years after his death, the country began to be 
studded with free towns. 

* See the yuion of Roger Estreby. — Girald. Camb. de Inst. Frino., p. 43. 

' Hoveden ; Sayile, p. 355. The charge against GlanTiUe deiiTes some 
probability from the language of Bichard of Derizes (p. 7), who calls him 
" Tir Stephano (sc. of Tours) non inferior nisi moribus," &c. 
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EICHAED C(EXJR DE LION. 

SUCHABD's ACCB8SI0N. — MA6SACBE8 OF THE JEWS. — PKBPABATI0N8 FOR THE CRU- 
SADE. — SICILY. — CYPRUS. — PALESTINE. — REGENCY OF LONOCHAMP. — QUAR- 
REL WITH THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. — LONOCHAMP BESIEGED IN THE 
TO-WER, AND EXPELLED FR03£ POWER. — RICHARD's RETURN, AND TREACH- 
EROUS CAPTURE IN GERMANY. — CONDUCT OF EARL JOHN. — RICHARD's HOM- 
AGE TO THE EMPEROR AND RANSOM. — LAST YEARS OF THE REIGN. — RICHARD's 
DEATH. — ^WILLIAM FITZ-OSBERT. — CHARACTBR OF RICHARD I. 

When Richard met the procession that was bearing the 
royal bier to the abbey of Fonteyraud, it is said that 
blood gashed from the mouth and nose of the corpse.^ 
Horror-struck at the sight, and guiltily conscious of a share 
in his father's death, the new king showed his penitence 
by at first retaining in place, or promoting, the old servants 
of the crown. One exception was made against Stephen 
of Tours, seneschal of Anjou. It was part of his crime that 
he was low-bom. Eichard threw him into prison, took away 
the noble wife of his son, and married her, in defiance of all 
canons, to a man of her own rank. Generally the new king 
seemed anxious to conciliate public opinion. He promised to 
confirm John in the possession of his English estates, and gave 
his half-brother Geoflfrey, the archbishopric of York instead of 
the chancellorship. Queen Eleanor was released from the pri- 
son to which she had been again consigned, and travelled over 
England, proclaiming acts of grace, and receiving oaths of 
fealty. There was a general gaol-delivery, by which criminal 
oflfences were condoned, while civil debtors were let out under 
bail for their re-appearance. In August, 1189 a.d., Eichard 

^ Brompton says (Twysden, 1151) that he was Itdd oat, crowned and scep- 
tred, and with his heed unooyered. The aoconnt of John of Ozenedes (p. 64) 
is simpler. 
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landed ; took the usual oaths to preserve the liberties of church 
and state, and was crowned sumptuously. Unhappily his pre- 
sence inflamed the crusading spirit, which was already fierce 
in the nation. Although debarred from civil rights, the Jews 
of England had hitherto multiplied and grown rich : aliens and 
infidels as they were, they had high and low in their power. 
Strongbow was probably one out of many nobles who had been 
bound to them ; their claim over St. Edmund's monastery was 
so strong, that they once lived with their wives and lEunilies 
within its walls.^ All the more were men generally anxious 
to revenge themselves on a race, which they hated and &ared. 
Some Jews who pressed in to see the king's coronation, were 
driven back with blows. A riot ensued, and the Jews' quarter 
was plundered. A day elapsed before the king's troops could 
restore order, and then only three rioters were punished, hr 
damage done to Christians. Thus encouraged, or allowed, flie 
frensy of persecution spread over the land. G^erally it was 
the country people who were setting out as pilgrims fiv Pales- 
tine, who began the crusade at home, while the cities inter- 
posed to preserve the king's peace.* But the rumour that the 
unbelievers were accustomed to crucify a Christian boy at Easter, 
had hardened men's hearts against them. The cause of 
murder and rapine prevailed in Dunstaple, Stamford, and Lin- 
ooln. At York, the visoount allowed five hundred Jews to take 
refuge in the castle. Fearing, in spite of UnSy to be given up, 
they closed the gates against the king's officers. They were 
now besieged by the townsmen, under orders of the viscounty 
and the defence of men untrained to arms and without artil- 
lery, lay only in the strength of the waUs. They offered to 
ransom their Uves, but the crowd thirsted for blood. Then a 
rabbi rose up and addressed his countrjrmen. ^Men of Israel, 
hear my words : it is better for us to die for our law, than to 
£bJ1 into the hands of those who hate it ; and our law pve- 

^ NewboTgh, toL i, p. 161. For the oaee of Bichazd of Anesty, see Pal- 
grftve'a Eng. Com., pp. zay.-zxTii ; duon. Jo& de Bnk., p. 8. 

s « nbiBoaque tepadi rant Judai manibua pegagrimwitimn panonan siiiit^ niii 
qqigmnicipaJinin emebaiitnr auarilio." — ^Diceto; Twyaden, 661. 
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scribes this." Then every man slew his wife and children, and 
hurled the corpses over the battlCTients. The suryiyors shut 
themselves up wi& their treasures in the royal chiamber, and 
set fire to it. The crowd indemnified themselyes by sacking 
tiie Jews' quarter, and burning the schedules of their debts, 
which were kept for safety in the cathedral. But this was an 
offence against the exchequer, to which, by the theory of the 
law, all Jewish property belonged. Boyal officers were there- 
fore sent down to Tort aJid the town called to account for its 
disorders; a filne was levied, but the murderers escaped punish- 
ment.^ 

The chivalrous part of Bichard's reign is in itself of little 
importance for English history. But its indirect results 
changed the face of the country. Among them, the purohase 
of charters by the mimicipalities may be classed in the first 
order. Bichard once said that he would sell London itself, if 
lie could find a purchaser. The sheriflGs and their officers were 
removed throughout the kingdom, that their places might be 
sold. If it be true that the great justiciary, Glanville, was 
imprisoned, and forced to ransom himself for three thousand 
pounds, the act may be regarded as one of extortion rather 
than of justice; for Glanville's offences under Hemy were 
condoned by his continued employment under Bichard.* This 
indignity did not prevent the aged legist from joining the 
crusade, and he was among its victims. The chancellorship of 
the kingdom was sold for three thousand marks to William 
Longchamp, bishop of Ely, a Frenchman risen from the ranks, 
whom Bichard trusted. The regency of the kingdom during 

^ Benedict and Joes, two of the Jews at York, bad built bonaes Vke loyal 
palaces in the dty, and lived ihero like ** tyiante over the GfaziatianB." — ^New- 
bnrgh, vol. ii., p. 19. 

' Ric. Diy., p. 7. 'William of Newbury, bowerer, states that he gave np 
bis office, disgusted hj Kicbard's goyemment — ^YoL ii, p. 9. He bad been 
employed to see justice done for the massacre of the Jews in London. — 
Brompton ; Twysden, p. 1160. It is possible that although the justiciary was 
remoyable by a new Idng, his authority did not neoeoHurily cease with the life 
of the sovereign from whom it was derived.— Palgrave's Bot Cnr., vol i., 
p. zL 
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Richard's absence was vested in a council, over wliich the 
chancellor presided. Provision having been thus made for his 
absence, Richard started for Palestine. It was noteworthy 
that his troops were conveyed in English bottoms, while Philip 
Augustus was compelled to hire ships from the Genoese.^ Even 
on the voyage to Messina, Richard's arrogant and overbearing 
disposition showed itself. His first dispute with Philip may be 
excused. Common decency forbade him to marry the princess 
Alix, whom his father had seduced. But the storm of Mes- 
sina, because a peasant had refused to surrender him a falcon, 
was in violation of all international law.* The conquest of 
Cyprus was justified by the conduct of its tyrant, Isaac Com- 
nenus, who threw the shipwrecked crusaders into prison. 
Richard won and gave away his kingdom with, the ease and 
gaiety of a knight-errant. A victory over a Saracen galliot, 
charged with engines of war for the relief of Acre, heralded the 
king of England's advent to the crusading army. The siege of 
Acre, like that of Troy, was a trial of strength between East 
and "West; and the West conquered. Three months after 
Richard's arrival, the town, which had held out two years, 
capitulated. The prestige of the victory was great, but it 
broke up the Christian army. Philip had now a good excuse 
for returning to his dominions. His departure left Richard in 
supreme command, and Richard, adored by the common sol- 
diers for his valour, was detested by all the princes for his 
violence. He had torn down the flag of Austria from the gate 
of Acre, where duke Leopold had planted it.' Presently the 

^ Richard was eyen able to lead ships to the French king. — HoYoden ; 
Bavile, p. 392. 

• Hoveden ; Bavile, p. 394. The overhearing manners of the English, who 
swaggered through the streets insulting the citizens, gave great offence in 
Sicily. — ^Newburgh, vol. ii., p. 31, note hy Hamilton. A further complication 
arose from a quarrel with the French, who tried to shut the English out of the 
town. — Wendover, vol. iii., p. 31. 

* Diplomatically, Richard was justified, as the duke was not a sovereign 
prince. Richard of Devizes says (p. 52} that he left the camp at once, 
fuU of rancour against Richard. WUIiam of Newbury represents him as 
remaining and receiving liberal pay from the king of England. ^YoL ii., 
p. 70. Tina latter seems to be the true story. 
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death of Conrad of Montferrat by an assassin was ascribed to 
the English king, who had opposed his pretensions to the throne 
of Jerusalem. The charge was false, but Richard's character 
gave a colour to it. Gradually his army melted away. His 
personal prowess was great, and he was willing to risk death 
at any moment to save a comrade. Long after he had left 
Palestine, the Syrian women frightened their children with 
the name of king Richard. But one right hand could not win 
Jerusalem, and Richard had not the higher qualities of a 
general. He could order a battle, but not arrange a campaign. 
When at last he cut his way through overwhelming forces 
towards Jerusalem, he halted suddenly within a few leagues of 
the Holy City, and dared not commence its siege, ^few weeks 
wasted in chivalrous skirmishes and secret negotiations, made 
Tip the campaign. Then the army withdrew sullenly to the 
sea-shores, unblessed by a sight of the city they had come to 
conquer. Presently Richard and Saladin concluded a truce for 
three years and eight months. It was agreed that the Chris- 
tians should keep possession of the littoral, and that their pil- 
grims should be allowed to visit Jerusalem. Richard himself 
did not profit by this permission ; perhaps his heart was too 
full at the thought of how much had been ventured, and how 
little won. But the bishop of Salisbury went in his place, and 
was received with distinction by Saladin. 

Richard's anxiety to return was caused as much by news 
from England as by any disgust with the crusade. Between 
an oppressive chancellor and a treacherous brother, the whole 
kingdom was in disorder. Longchamp had inaugurated his 
government by imprisoning his colleague, Pudsey, bishop of 
Durham and chief justiciary of the north. The bishop of 
Ely was now papal legate, chief justiciary of the kmgdom, 
chancellor, and president of the council of regency. He 
abused his powers unblushingly ; had he continued in office, 
it was said, he would have taken his ring from the knight, 
his silver-studded belt from the man-at-arms, her bracelets 
from the woman, and his precious stones from the Jew. He 
travelled with an escort of one thousand horse, sealed publio 
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^ocnmenis with his own seal, and married the ax>wxL waids to 
his own low-bom rekitions. EJe wasted the church estates of 
York, in the absenoe of the archbishop, by wholesale dilapida- 
tions. He tried to corrupt pablic opinion by hiring minstrds 
to mng his praises about the streets. Yet it is probable that 
in some cases he excited hatred only by the &ithM discharge 
of his duty. He surrounded the Tower with & ditch, and put 
the canons of York under interdict till th^ acknowledged his 
legatine powers. He steadily opposed the intrigues of John^ 
who aimed from the first at securing himself the succession,^ 
and employed the vast income assigned him against the girer. 
The first intelligence of the revolt against Longchaaip's 
govemmeiy; reached Eichard in Sicily. He is said to havie 
appointed a commission of inquiry. It is more certain ihat he 
confirmed Longchamp in his post But when it was known 
that the kmg was in Palestine, an insurrection broke oat, 
headed by earl JohiL The ostensible object was to eonfiim 
Gerard de Camville in the shricTaliy of Lincolnshire, whidi he 
(Maimed on doubtful grounds, or at least whidi Lcmgchamp 
disputed. The barons would, not take part against the crown, 
or with the chancellor. A compromise was made, by which 
matters affecting tenants-in-chief were to be decided by the 
king's court. The castles that had been taken were oonsigBed 
to a commission in trust for the king, and the barons sw(»re 
fealiy to John, as presumptive heir to the crown, disr^;arding 
the claims of Arthur, Geoffirey's son, whom Bichard had desig- 
nated as his successor. 

Before long ihe opportunity for another breach with ihe 
chancellar presented itsel£ Geoffirey Plantagenet, archbishop 
of York, had been ordered by his brother to remain oat of 
England. There was good reason lor this: Geoffire/s quarxek 
with the king had extended over several years, and his fidelity 

* There seems to have been a general belief in England, that Bichaid 
•would never retnxn firom the crusade. His health had been serioiuly afiectod 
Vj tile hardships of 'war and exoesaive eseicise in arms, fie was pale and 
Uoated, and boils had broken out oyer his body, just before he left Ftfigland. 
— -Newburgh, voL ii., p. 12. 
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might well be doubted. At the instigatioii of John, the primate 
of the north now resolved to violate the royal command, and re- 
turn. The whole council were opposed to this audacious outrage 
on all authority, and Longchamp ordered the sheriff of Kent to 
-arrest the offender. The order was clumsily executed by the 
governor of Dover :^ Geoffirey was dragged through the streets 
in his priestly vestments, and kept without food till his captors 
b^an to be apprehensive of consequences. Advantage was 
now taken of the late compact to summon Longchamp before 
the king's court. Bishops and barons flocked to the council at 
Loddon-bridge,^ which John summoned by special writs. Long- 
champ tried to secure himself against the decision he foresaw 
by falling back upon London. But he entered it fresh from a 
-defeat by John's forces, and found only enemies among the 
citizens. At the instigation of Greof&ey, they rose up in arms, 
and blockaded him in the Tower* The council adjourned to 
London, and the citizens, or their governing aristocracy, at- 
tended the sittings. The archbishop of Rouen produced a 
document, subscribed with Richard's name, and dated from 
Messina, which appointed that prelate to replace the chancellor 
if he governed badly. Fear had hitherto prevented the arch- 
bishop'fix^m disclosing his instructions. It is doubtful whether 
they were genuine or forged. By the legal principles of the 
day, Longchamp's counter-plea of oral cipdentials from the 
king ought to have outweighed any document. But the time 
that elapsed before this mandate was produced, and the readiness 
which the council displayed to purchase Longchamp's ratifica- 
tion of their proceedings, looks very much as if there were some 
flaw in their case.' To his honour, he refused to retain his 
bishopric, and the custody of three royal castles, at the price of 
acquiescing in John's proceedings. *^ I am ready to answer 

* Matthew of Clare, govexnor of Dover, was nephew or brother-m-law to 
liOngchainp.—Ang. Sac., vol. ii., p. 391 ; Newborgh, vol. iL, p. 48. 

* Between Eeading and Windsor. 

3 To this may be added the testimony of the pope, reported by Walter of 
Bouen's ambassadors : '* Sdmus quia dominos rex nnlli unqnam mortalinm 
tantam dilectionem exhibait vel honorem impendit, quantum domino EliensL" — 
Hoveden ; Sayile, p. 409. 

UD 
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eveiy charge you bring against me : I can aooount to the last 
.&rthing for every sum I have expended. I will reagn no tnut 
that has been committed to me by the king. But you sxe 
stronger than I am ; and, chancellor and justiciary, I yield to 
force/' * He gave up the keys of the Tower, where the j»o- 
visions were £EiiIing, and the garrison mutinous, and promised 
not to leave the kingdom tiU ho had resigned his other for^ 
tresses. But in eight days he escaped to Dover, intending to 
cross the channeL There was some delay in the ship's sailing, 
and the chancellor, fearing to be TecogDizoi and stopped, 
disguised himself in the green silk dress of a woman, and sat 
with a basket on the strand. His ignorance of the English 
language betrayed him. A sailor, angry at getting no answer 
to his questions, Uftcd up the lady's veil, and saw ablack heard. 
Longchamp was dragged and hustled till his life was in danger, 
and finally imprisoned. At the intercession of his brother 
bishops, who dreaded the scandal to the church, he obtained 
a passport from John, at the price of fulfilling the treaty* 
Once in safety on the continent, he obtained peixmssion firom 
the pope to excommunicate all his enemies except the prince. 
The thunders of the church roUed harmlessly over the heads 
of the English bishops and barons. Borne itself was powerless 
against public opinion. Longchamp now set himself to buy 
back his office of justiciary firom the queen-dowager and Joluk 
John shamelessly espoused the cause of the man he had exiled, 
and warned the council that Longchamp had offered him seven 
hundred pounds. '' I am in want of money : ' a word to the 
wise is enough.' " The barons took the hint, and lent the ead 
five hundred pounds out of the treasury. John reduced his 
daims in favour of principle, and sent Longchamp, who had 
returned to Dover, out of the realm.' The earl had other 



' This dnmatic speech is said to have been delivered from a window of 
the Tower. — ^Ric. Div., p. 41. The charges of peculation against Longchamp 
are, I think, ** not proven." He served a master who was always in want of 
money, and ready at any moment to disavow an nnpopulu act of his 
ministerB. 

«Hoveden; Savile, p. 409. 
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plans in view. Philip had lately ofiiared >>iTn the hand of a 
Frenoh princess, and, England and Normandy, if he would 
surrender the town of Gisors and the counties of Aumale and 
Eu. But queen Eleanor interfered in hehalf of her absent son. 
The council threatened to confiscate all the earl's goods, and 
the oath of allegiance to Bichard was taken anew through the 
kingdom. The queen-dowager eyen assisted the justiciary in 
the administration of justice. 

Nevertheless, there was good reason, in all the news that 
Richard received from England, why he should return- Un- 
luckily, his journey home was beset with difficulties. France 
was notoriously hostile, and the emperor was offended at 
Richard's alliance with Tancred of Sicily. Tlie guilt of Con-- 
rad's murder was universally ascribed to him, and he was thus 
outlawed by the public feeling of Europe. Accident decided 
his course. A storm drove him on the coast of Istria, between 
Aquileia and Venice. After some danger of detection on the 
way, he arrived, with only a knight and a page, at Erj)ei:^, neM" 
Vienna. The foreign money which the boy tendered in the 
market excited suspicion, at a time when to be a stranger was 
dangerous, and when rumours of Richard's presence in the 
duchy had alarmed curiosity.^ The house in which the king 
lodged was surrounded, and he found himself a prisoner in the 
hands of Leopold of Austria, whose banners he had insulted, 
and whose brother-in-law, Comnenus, he had despoiled. A 
generous man would not have remembered these injuries 
i^ainst a stranger cast on his shores: Leopold's pride had 
stooped to serve and receive pay from the king, but it could not 
omit an opportunity of revenge. As a crusader, Richard was 
under the protection of the church. But if he was guilty of 
Conrad's murder, he had forfeited that protection. 

When the news of Richard's captivity was known to the 
emperor Henry VI., he felt no scruple on the question of 
honour involved, but decided that diplomatic etiquette woidd 



' Hovcden says he was betrayed by spending money much more fireel^^ 
tban the people of the country were accustomed to do. — ^S&yilo, p. 409. 
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not allow a duke to keep a king in custody. He accordingly 
bought Bichard for fifty thousand marks from his captor, kept 
him in honourable but strict custody, and announced the fact 
of his imprisonment to Philip. The intrigues between Philip 
and John at once ripened into a league to despoil the injured 
king. But the barons maintained order in England, and John's 
garrisons and Welsh mercenaries achieved no higher success 
than ravaging the country. In Normandy, Philip was foiled 
before the walls of Rouen by its gallant and loyal people. 
The very women took arms against the French, and the 
burghers, throwing open the gates, dared the enemy to enter 
into the town. In September, 1193 a.d., the German diet 
assembled at Worms to sit in judgement on the English king. 
Bichard refuted the false charge of assassination by a forged 
document, professing to come from the sheik of the assassins, 
who took the murder upon himself. He propitiated Grerman 
pride and the emperor by doing formal homage for all his pos- 
sessions. The act is a curious counterpart to John's humilia- 
tion before the pope, but no Englishman ever felt himself de- 
graded by Bichaxd's submission; it entailed no practical 
consequences, and was only a diplomatic stratagem by a man 
who had fallen among thieves. Bichard*s speech in his own 
defence was so manly and eloquent, that the emperor descended 
from his throne to embrace him. But sentiment did not over- 
power avarice in the imperial breast. For some time Henry 
hesitated whether he should not prefer Philip's offers of money 
and alUance to the claims of honour. A^ last he agreed to fix 
Bichard's ransom at the monstrous sum of one hundred and 
fifty thousand marks. The old insult to Austria was to be 
condoned by a marriage between Leopold's son and Richard's 
niece Eleanor. The English regency did their best to collect 
the money demanded. Every lajnnen was taxed at one-fourth 
of his income ; every priest paid firom a tenth to a fourth ; the 
Cistercians were forced to contribute the wool of their sheep, 
and church plate was seized or held to redemption. Neverthe- 
Jcss, winter passed before even the greater part of the sum was 
gathered in. Bichard complained in a song which he com^ 
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posed : '^ I had no so poor companion) that I would have left 
him in prison. I do not say it to reproach you, hut I am still 
a prisoner." ^ Nor was he comforted hy the empty honour of 
the royalty of the Arlat and Provence, which Henry conferred 
upon him. Those provinces were nominally imperial fiefe, hut 
had long since shaken off their dependence on the empire ; 
Sichard only received a title, and the diplomatic right of 
enforcing it hy war. At last the German princes, scandalized 
at their country's dishonour, persuaded the emperor to accept 
hostages for the money still due, and release his captive.^ 
Richard travelled rapidly, and left Antwerp in time to escape 
the imperial messengers on their way to arrest him again. 
Henry's baseness was the most constant part of his character.' 
The king's entry into England was a triumphal procession. 
The German nobles who had attended him were astonished at 
the opulence displayed, and regretted that the terms of release' 
had not been higher. But no pageant was more grateftd to 
the people than the return of peace. Of all John's castles, 
Nottingham alone held out, refusing to believe that the king 
had returned. Kichard instantly marched there, stormed the 
town, and hanged a number of the prisoners. This was con- 
clusive evidence, and the garrison surrendered. The council 
then sate in judgement upon John, and declared his honours 
and estates forfeit. But Bichard's thirst for money was not 
easily quenched. During his captivity, he had issued a writ 
that no faith should be given to any instrument issued in his 
name, unless it were to his honour and profit. He now caused 
a new seal to be made, and declared all grants under the old one 
null and void. Purchasers who remonstrated, were told that 
they were only entitled to the difference between their advances 
and the rents they liad enjoyed, as interest was forbidden by the 

> Sumoiidi*8 literature of the Sontli, yoL L, chap. 4. 

^ It was not very safe to remonsfzate with the emperor. He stmck one 
baron, who pleaded Bichard's cause, with a knife, and cut off his nose. — ElliSi 
Metrical Bomanoes, p. 304. 

*Menzel, of course, says that "the emperor acted well and nobly." — 
Hist of Germany, cap. 163. 
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canons. Richard's orthodoiy had not been learned for nothing. 
The proceeds of the lands and offices which were thus resumed and 
sold again, and the money derived firom new taxes, enabled the 
Idng in three months to sail for France with a fleet and army. 
After the loss of his English castles, John had found himself 
despised and neglected by Philip. He now met his brother, 
feU at his feet, and was forgiven, but not at first trusted or re- 
stored to his estates. A story, which would be incredible if it 
were told of any one but John, states that he endeavoured to 
recover his brother's favour by murdering a number of French 
knights at a feast. ^ In the course of a year he received a 
pension and some of his old estates, but was not trusted with 
fortresses. 

The remaining years of his reign were wasted by Richard 
in costly and profitless wars. Since the forged letter from the 
sheik of the assassins had been published, Richard had re- 
gained the prestige due to a crusader, while Philip's influence 
was impaired by the scandalous repudiation of his queen, a 
Danish princess. Nevertheless, Richard's successes were con- 
fined to barren battle-fields, to calling his opponent a vile 
renegade, and challenging him to a duel, which he did not 
dare to accept. The dauphin of Auvergne, who had been per- 
suaded to shake off the French yoke, was disloyally abandoned 
to his fate. It seems as if the king of England had come to 
regard war from the corporal's point of view, and only cared 
for hard fighting and the renown of a " beau sabreur." The 
titles granted him by the emperor were put forward as an 
additional reason for war ; but the English frontier in France 
did not advance, and the English power was weakened by the 
harassing demands which it made on its continental vassals. 
At last the end came. Richard was wouniiBd by an arrow at 
the siege of some obscure castle, was unskilfully handled by his 
surgeon, and died in a few dajrs. It is said he ordered his 
body to be buried at the feet of his father at Fontevraud. The 
circumstances of his death are suspicious. One aooount places 

* Thierry, OonquSte d'Angletenei torn, iv., p. 73. I oanaot verii^tho n- 
ference he giyes to Horeden. 
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the castle in Normandy; another in the Limonsm. It is 
doubtful whether Biohard required a treasure-trove, or the 
knight who found it, to be given up. The name of the archer 
is variously given. Some accounts say that the archer was 
tortured to death, or even the whole garrison slain, in spite of 
Bichard's dying injunctions that no revenge should be taken. 
Others are quite ignorant of these vengeances.^ These dis- 
crepancies, and the fact that prophecies of Eichard's approach- 
ing death had floated vaguely among the people before he fell, 
give a presumption that the tyrant was removed from earth by 
an assassin. His unscrupulous rival, Philip, who had actually 
once suborned murderers against him,' and his faithless brother 
John, may share the suspicion which cannot be verified. 

Among the remarkable incidents of the reign, is one which 
a poetical theory has lately invested with a romance not its 
own. A certain William Fitz-Osbert, by profession a civilian, 
followed the king to the crujsades. On his return to England, 
Rtz-Osbert, a wasteful man, became involved in a quarrel 
with his brother, who had supported and educated him when 
young, but now refused to support him in his extravagance. 
With singular baseness, William crossed over to Normandy, 
where the king then was, and denounced his brother as a 
traitor. The charge seems to have been referred to the court 
at Westminster ; it was met on every point with a sworn demal, 
and was rejected. Fitz-Osbert now took up the trade of a 
civic patriot, allowed his beard to grow, in sign of sympathy 
with the lower classes,' and aided them with advice in the 
law courts. But he was especially great in the folk-motes, or 
civic assemblies, in denouncing the aristocracy of privileged 
families who then governed London, and whom he accused of 
assessing the taze§ upon the poor. Once he ventured again to 
Bichard's camp with a general denunciation of all in authority. 

' PalgxaWs Bot Cor., pp. IzxIt.-Izzz. 

3 HoTeden; SaviUe, p. 42S. 

* Newlmrgh, voL ii., p. 17Z, The story fhat his fiftmily had always kept 
fheir beardB tmahayed, to testify their luKtx^d of Norman rule, is deiiTed from 
Matthew Fttris, a yery uHoertain aufhotity. See p. 248, note t. 
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The king was always ready to receive charges that might be a^ 
sotirce of profit, and took some measures whidi emboldened- 
the malcontents, and provoked the wrath of archbishop 
Hubert, the justidary. He dared not proceed to open war 
against the Londoners. More than fifly thousand of them, it 
is said, probably all the unprivileged, were enrolled by name 
as Fitz-Osbert's adherents or followers. There was a panic 
like that which precedes a revolution. The justiciary ordered 
all the commonalty to keep within the walls, no doubt fearing 
that a general revolt would be organized. Some who violated 
these orders, and ventured to Stamford fair, were seized. The- 
city aristocracy were compelled to be day and night under armff 
for fear of an outbreak. But when the justiciary demanded 
hostages firom the citizens, no one dared to refiise him. Fitz- 
Osberfs fete was now sealed ; he harangued his party in St. 
Paul's church-yard ; but texts from Scripture^ and democratic 
invective alike failed to secure co-operation from men, who 
would have risked the lives of their children by a revolt. 
Nevertheless, the council thought it unsafe to proceed against 
Fitz-Osbert in the common course of law. He was watched, 
and attacked suddenly by a party of soldiers and citizens. 
After a short fight, in which he slew one of his assailants, the 
demagogue fled, with his mistress and a few friends, to 
the church of St. Mary-le-Bow, and mounted the tower. 
Neither the sanctity nor the strength of the edifice availed 
him. Fire was set to the doors, and Fitz-Osbert, as he tried 
to rush out, was ripped up by the son of the man he had slain. 
He had still life left to undergo a short sentence from the justi- 
ciary before a court of the civic aristocracy. Their fear had been 
great, and their revenge was savage. Naked, and tied to a 
horse's tail, he was dragged along the road to Tyburn, and 
hanged with nine of his companions. The people honoured him 
as a saint, flocked in spite of sentries to his tomb, and scraped 
away the earth as a relic. Yet Fitz-Osbert was neither pa- 

> Once he took the text, " With joy ahall ye drink water oat of the wella 
of salvation " (Isaiah zii« 3), and applied it to himself. 
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triot nor saint. He was a worthless man, who was ready to 
kindle a civil war for the sake of money or revenge. The diief 
interest of his life lies in the &ct that, with the instinct of an 
agitator^ he had discovered a real grievance — ^the subordina- 
tion of the citizens to a few families. Thersites, Gleon, and 
Ghracchus are his prototypes ; not Tyrtseus or Pelopidas.^ 

Scarcely any king has left so little mark on our history as 
Eichard. The strength and ferocity of a savage, the strategy 
of a general of division, the accomplishments of a troubadour, 
and some skill as a linguist, redeem him from contempt as a 
man, but do not entitle him to honour as a king. His arro- 
gance almost amounted to insanity, and his greed of money 
was imparalleled in English history. Less sensual than 
William Rufris, he was in .no other respect morally his 
superior. The different reputation of the two men is explained 
by the single fact, that Rufus declined a crusade and Richard 
joined it. To have yielded to the spirit of the age, and fought 
in Palestine instead of Europe, has made the difference with 
posterity of six hundred years of reputation instead of undying 
infamy. The world is wise in thus judging the acts by which 
it benefits, without regard to the thought. Moreover, it was 
Richard's great good fortune to be the brother of John and the 
uncle of Henry III. In several respects, his reign, through 
no merit of his own, promoted the well-being of his country. 
Several cities bought charters or an increase of their privileges, 
on the model of the mimicipal constitutions of London, Bristol, 
and Winchester. The lord mayor and aldermen of London 
are said to date from this reign ; probably their offices were 
remodelled and their powers increased. An assize for the 
regulation of buildings in towns, and another to enforce unifor- 
mity of measures and weights, show that the work of govern- 
ment went on in the king's despite.* The royal justiciaries 
after Longchamp were men of principle and ability. The 
surrender of the right to ships wrecked on the coast in favour 

■ The inddenta of Fitz-Osbert's reyolt have been admixably treated by Sir 
F. Falgrave. — ^Bot Cur., yoL i., pp. viii.-xvm. 

3 Falgraye'8 Eng. Com., pp. dzziv., clzxr. ; HoTeden, Sayile, p. 441. 
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of the natnral heirs, indicates an adTance in intemaiioxial 
law to which the influence of the crusades may perhaps have 
contributed.^ Above all, Norman and Englishman, who had 
fought together in Palestine, were beginning to lose the last 
feeling of a divided nationality. Both were coming to regard 
Normandy and other French dominions with dislike, as pos- 
sessions which kept their king out of the country, and which 
entailed a yearly loss of money and men. In fact, the country 
was ripe for severance from the continent, and no longer in 
danger of relapsing into barbarism. The crusades, the church, 
and Oxford, were European influences, which could not easily 
bo set aside. The problem of the next century was to create 
an individual nationality, and inform the mingled races wifli 
common ideas of liberty and law. 

^ Giraldus Cambreiuds eays that the practice of wreckizig went on, in defi- 
ance of law, everywhere, even on the estatee of groat lords and bishops. — 
De Inst. Princ., p. 190. 
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THE AKGLO-NOEMAN LAW-COURTS. 

COMMON, CIVIL, AND CANON LAW. — BIOID POLIO OP THS COUNTRY. — NATUBX OF 
THB CHOWN'S INTBIIFBKBNCB IN ftflTB. — ^THE CUBIA. — JUSTICES IN EYEB ON 
CIRCUIT. — ^THE DUEL AND THE GRAND ASSIZE. — ^AN ACTION FOR LAND. — ^AN 
ACTION TTJRNINO ON THB PRINCIPLES OP THB CANON LAW. — LEGAL EXPENSES. 
— ^DISADTANTAOBS OP THB DOCBLB SYSTEM. 

Three systems of legislation influenced the administration of 
English justice during the twelfth centu^}^ The common law 
of the country had remained in ftdl force from Saxon times. 
Formed originally by a mixture of Germanic customs and tra- 
ditions of Roman law, modified by the church canonists, and 
latterly by Norman lawyers, it further varied in different places, 
as these had retained or lost their privileges under successive 
conquerors. The feeling of the times was against the codify- 
ing of customs ; it was felt that what had grown up loosely, had 
better bo left vague and indeterminate J English law was ac- 
cordingly, from the earliest times, " case-law;"* and although 
codes more or less official existed, they only contained general 
principles, which might influence, but could not determine, the 
decisions of the courts. Side by side with the common law was 
the canon law of the church, based originally upon Roman 
law and the Bible, but modified in England by decrees of 
national synods and the practice of the clergy. Within the last 
fifty years, there had been a great revival of the study of 
Roman civil law on the continent ; and under Stephen, Yaca- 
rius had lectured upon the institutes at Oxford. The contrast 
of a highly philosophical code with the barbarous EngKsh 
JF 

t Hitu the emprees Matilda disapproTed of the constitatiozis of GarendoQ 
being redaoed to uniting : ** hoc enim a prioribus factum non est." — ^Becket, 
Epist. 346. 

* Maine's Ancient Law, pp. 31-S3. 
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common law, could not fail to impress the thonghtfol minds of 
our lawyers, who accordingly drew largely from the labours of 
their more civilized predecessors. But the nation, tenacious of 
its old customs, and the barons, inflamed by repeated feuds with 
the church, were jealous of any open infringement on the 
common law. Hence it is often difficult to distinguish whether 
traces of Eoman influence in our l^islation are due to the con- 
quest by Csesar, to Augustine's mission, or to the movement 
initiated by Yacarius. But the great prominence given by 
Norman lawyers to the theory of royalty and its powers, was 
certainly not derived from the aristocratic Saxon times, or from 
any disposition of the church to exalt kings. In a general 
sense, it may therefore be said that the crown and its lawyers 
favoured civil law, the barons and the people common law, 
while the church abode by the canons. 

A people divided between two systems, and with a third 
struggling to intrude, was ill-situated for justice. The multi- 
plicity of the laws hindered their execution; rival courts 
clashed ; and the intellect of the middle ages, from its very 
subtlety, favoured the growth of legal subterfuges. In the 
midst of aU this, the people, vaguely conscious of oppression 
which they could not trace to its source, clamoured for strong 
justice and more law. It is difficult to conceive a more rigid 
police and judicial system than existed in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. Every town and village was bail for its 
inhabitants, every lord for his vassals ; every guild was inte- 
rested in the fortunes of its members. A strange comer in 
a village, who was neither armed nor rich, nor a clerk, must 
enter and leave his host's house at day-light; even then 
he could not be harboured for more than a night out of his 
own tithing. Twice a year the county court held a visitation 
to ascertain whether any frigitive serfis were within its jurisdio- 
I tion.^ The best chance for the runaway was to take refuge in 

> The enacBnents about fltrangers are found in Edward the ConfoaBor's 
Jjkwb, and though the date of their oompilation is probably later than Ed- 
ward's reign, the &ct need not be doubted, as it is in harmony with the 
tenour of the later Anglo-Saxon goyemment — ^Leges Edw. Ck>nf., 23 ; Legea 
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a town. There, if he excited no jealousies, and conld lurk un- 
denounced for a year and a day, he enjoyed the protection of 
the city, and was no longer a serf. But, by the notions of the 
time, every town had a personality, and the rights, more or less 
varied, of a feudal lord. Now the new-comer would not na- 
turally be taken up into that corporate existence. The laws 
would protect his life and property, but if he had not the city 
firanchise, or was not a member of some guild, his position was 
terribly at the mercy of chance ; fire, sickness, poverty, or the 
expenses of law, might ruin him beyond hope. It was this class, 
accordingly, that were the great social evil of the times ; the 
lazars and lepers, who died like flies in a time of pestilence ; 
the canaille, whom knights and burgh^s trod down pitilessly. 
They have passed away without noise, almost without record 
in history ; they were wretched, and dared not speak.^ 

Even in Saxon times, the king, who was no more than the 
elected first noble of the land, had been called the anointed of 
the Lord.* Under the double influences of Roman precedent, 
and a strong popular belief in human systems as counterparts 
of the divine order upon earth, he came to be regarded by 
legists as the incarnation of abstract law. The comparative 
degradation of the local courts favoured the progress of rojral 
power; as all, except the great nobles, were glad to call in a third 
party as arbiter in their differences. Both parties were bene- 
fited by the process. The suitor might hope for an impartial de- 
cision, and the king enlarged his revenue from the fines of justice. 
To modem notions, the frequent payments in a mediseval suit, 
and the king's direct interest in enfolrcing the laws of the land, 
are a strange medley of corruption and barbarism. No doubt 
the mediseval theory was clumsy ; but the payments for justice 
must not be confounded with bribes ; it was only that the ex- 
penses of the royal judges and courts were defrayed by a fluc- 
tuating percentage upon the suits in them, instead of by certain 

Hemy I"^, yiL, 4; A. S. Laws, vol. i., pp. 452-514. Assize of daiendon, 
15, 16, 19 ; Falgiave's Eng. Com., p. dzx., clzzi. 

* Brewer's Mon. Fmncisc., prefoce, pp. xri., xTii. 

s Concilitun Caldiiithense, zL ; Wilkms, yoL i., p. 148. 
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/fixed diarges on the tax-payer. When Walter de Mahnrdy 
fined in twenty shillings that an inquest might find whether he 
held his lands by serjeanty or by knight's service, a direct 
commission horn the crown was snbstituted for some pro- 
ceeding that would probably now take the form of a legal 
action. When the earl of Warenne fined in a palfrey and a 
hawk that he might not be justice of the Cinque Ports, he was 
like a country squire who pays a certain sum rather than senre 
as sheriff.^ In the numerous cases where a fine appears as a 
composition for a breach of the law, we are not to assume that 
every offence might be condoned for a certain sum in money, 
but that the offender was purged at law, with or without other 
punishment, by the pajonent of a pecuniary penalty. Another 
kind of fine was that which gave what we should now call a 
chancery title to lands. A fictitious suit was brought in the 
king^s court ; a verdict was entered conveying away the estate ; 
and a certain sum was paid to the crown for allowing the suit 
to be ended by friendly composition. The termination (finis) 
thus agreed upon having been solemnly made in the king's 
courts, was held at law to be irreversible, unless proceedings 
were entered against it within a year and a day.* These con- 
siderations will explain the nature of the right which the 
crown had to interfere, and of the dues that perpetually 
accrued to it. But nothing can explain away the great evil of 
an intimate connection between the courts of justice and the 
exchequer. 

Historically, the court of exchequer was the first established 
in England. It was developed out of the curia, or great court 
of the king's tenants-in-chief, and was a sort of finance com- 
mittee of the privy council, with judicial authority.* But the 
grand justiciary, or judicial representative of the crown, was 
tiie first law officer of the realm, whose province it was to hear 
and judge the pleas between tenants-in-chief. Other barons 
might be present as assessors, but they did not apparently vote 

* Madox's Exchequer, vol. i, pp. 439-461. 

3 Coke upon Littleton, p. 121 a ; note i., by. Hargiave. 

* Reeves' History of the English Law, vol. i., pp. 48-62. 
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in these tnak. From time to time, the justiciary visited the 
proyinoeB, and held a general gaol-delivery. As crown business 
inoreased, this part of his duties was put in oonuooission, and 
jnstiees in eyre were appointed. The date of their first institu- 
tion is unc^tain ; but the council of Northampton, 1176 a.d., 
divided the country into six circuits, which nearly correspond 
with our present division. The justices were rather royal 
commissioners, than judges, in the modem sense. They tried 
malefactors indeed, and held pleas of the crown, where the 
value did not exceed half a knight's fee. But they also received 
oaths of fealty; saw that the royal castles were properly gar- 
risoned; supervised weights and coinage; looked after the 
sources of crown income ; and prevented the introduction of 
new customs.^ 

The first step the justices in eyre took when they came into 
a county, the legal notice of fifteen days having been given, 
was to impanel four jurats from ^very township, and twelve 
from every hundred. These were to be of good character, and 
not accused or accusers in any suit. They were then sworn 
to declare, upou/oath, whom they suspected in their respective 
districts of crimes lately committed there. Let it be assumed 
that a murder had been committed a week before : if the criminal 
were caught red-hand, or if there were what the law considered 
evidence of his guilt, the sheriff might at once seize and detain 
him to receive judgement from the justices, when they came, or 
might hand him over to the ordinary, if he were a derk. If 
he fled, he was outlawed ; if he escaped to an asylum, he was 
forced to quit the kingdom. On iliese cases, therefore, the 
justice had nothing to say. But where the guilt was uncertain, 
a man might be charged with the crime by one of his neigh- 
bours, or the jurats might present him as a suspicious person. 
Such a man might refuse to stand trial ; he was then liable to the 
" peine forte et dure," confinement, and meagre fare, to subdue 
his obstinacy, but if he died in the process, he was reputed 
innocent, and his property was not forfeited. If he consented 
to stand trial, and were accused by some specific person, he 

»Bracton, fol. 116,117. 
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miglit elect between the duel and judgement of his oonntry. De- 
feat in the duel, was equivalent to a verdict of guilty ; but victory 
was not acquittal; the justices might still imprison him if 
there were good grounds of suspicion. The last case would be 
that in which the jurats had presented him. Here the public 
opinion of the country had already condemned him ; and our 
hypothesis started from the point that there was not sufficient 
evidence to convict. All that could be done, therefore, was to 
appeal to the other judgement of God, the ordeal by water or 
fire ; and escape in this again was not acquittal : the accused 
might still be imprisoned, or forced to leave the kingdom.^ 
The jurats had a direct interest in procuring convictions. For 
if a dead body were found, the district was bound either to pro- 
duce the murderer, or pay the fine of murder to the crown. It 
is even a question, whether this fine was not levied where death 
had been caused by starvation or cold, though apparentiiy it 
was not in cases of pure accident. The theory, no doubt, was 
that the state ought to be compensated for ihe injury it had 
sustained by the guilty or negligent district. But the law 
must have stimulated the police of the country, at the expense 
of its morality ; it would go ill with an unpopular man, when 
the township might save money by hanging him.^ 

It is remarkable that the duel, which was introduced only 
shortly, if at all, before the Norman conquest, and which, by 
the conqueror^s laws. Englishmen were at liberty to decline, 
became soon the general custom of the country, without restric- 
tion to military tenants or to cases of the first importance. 
The burghers of St Edmund's Bury claimed it as one of their 
privileges that any one of them, accused of theft, and probably 

' Bracton, foL 116. Aaaize of Clarendon, 1, 6, 12, 14 ; PalgraTo's Eng. Gqbl, 
pp. clxui, dzix., dxx., dxxxix. 

» PalgraTtfB Rot. Cur., vol. i., pp. xxriv., 159, 162, 202, 203, 210. The 
principle eeemfl not exactly that of a poor-lair, but rather that neighbouzB 
were boond to assist every person in danger of death. Thus in the Liber 
Albus, pp. 88, 89, a beggar woman is found dead ; the only man who lived 
near the spot, declared that he had not been in the town at the time, and was 
let off on that plea till it proved to be &lse. For cases of accident, see pp. 
89, 97. 
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main leawms aeem to explain the duel as a judioial process. 
In infEuit societies^ a fair £ght between two men, before wit- 
nessesy was a good exchange for a funily feud. Early soper- 
stition believed that the blessing of heaven favoured tiie right 
canse. In times when oaths were exacted and taken with 
fiightfol frequency, perjury had become the crying curse of the 
land ; and it was said that no man's title would be safe, if it might 
be impeachfid by mere oaths. This last reason probably ap- 
plied in great force to criminal cases after the conquest ; it 
is easy to believe that a Saxon would always find neighbours 
ready to save him from the vigorous hands of Norman justice. 
But the disadvantages of the duel are obvious. In spite of the 
law disqualifying hired champions, it is pretty certain that 
they were always to be had for money. The numi&st injustice 
of hurrying men^ in a matter of life and death, occasioned many 
vexatious delays in suits decided by single combat.* Henry 
n. accordingly introduced the grand assize as a substitute, at 
the option of the litigants. By this excellent institution, four 
military tenants of the county or neighbourhood elected twelve^ 
others, from the district, who were to declare upon oath with 
whom the right of the impleaded property lay. These men 
were not jurors in the modem sense. They were all required 
to know the merits of the cause before them, '' from what they 
had personally seen or heard, or from the declaration of their 
£eithers, and from other equally reliable sources.'' In other 
words, they were a commission whose verdict expressed the 
public opinion of the neighbourhood, enlarged and corrected by 
the pleadings on either side. If twelve men thus qualified 
could not be found, the grand asssize was impossible;^ and 
the duel was the suitors' only expedient This difficulty shows 
how completely the modem idea of the jury was unknown to 



* Chron. Joe. de Brak., p, 74. I presume Fitz-Stepheii*8 itatement about 
the citizens of liondon, *<Ei0 eit finis omnis controveriuB saonunentam/' 
applies to crimisal as veil as oivil cases.-— Yitn Beck., tdL i, p. 174. 

> GlanviUe, Ub. L, cap. 7. ' GlanTine, Ub. i^ cap. 21. 

XB 
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Anglo-Nonnan times; and explains why the trial by single 
combat sorviyed for so many years. It fell into disuse in 
the fourteenth century, but was not abolished ; under queen 
Elizabeth, the judges were once summoned to preside in Tothill- 
fields over a fencing-match ; and within fifty years of our own 
time, a criminal escaped justice by demanding the duel. This 
absurdity provoked the statute by which it was finally abolished. 
An interesting case in the records of Battle abbey will 
illustrate the customary proceedings in cases turning on the 
right to landed property. Ralph, abbot of Battle, had pur- 
chased lands of a sub-tenant of Ingelrann de BallioL Ingel- 
rann not only permitted the sale, but threw in an adjoining 
marsh as a present to the abbey. The transaction was con- 
firmed by Ingelrann's feudal superior and by Henry I. But 
Gilbert, the next lord of Balliol, demanded compensation from 
the abbey for the lands thus alienated from his estate ; and 
when his claim was rejected, took possession forcibly, and 
mortgaged them to a ftrmer of Hastings. No redress could 
be obtained under Stephen. But under Henry II., application 
was made for a trial before the king's court by Walter de 
Lucy, now abbot, a brother of Richard de Lucy, the grand jus- 
ticiary. Gilbert de Balliol, distrusting his own case, or dread- 
ing his opponent's interest at court, exhausted every subterfuge 
to delay the time of hearing. In strict law, he might urge 
several pleas (essoins), illness, a pilgrimage, or absence from 
the realm on the king's service ; for each of these the delay of a 
specified term would be allowed him ; and they might be dex- 
terously intercalated so as to protract the suit indefinitely. 
The king's frequent absences on the continent were another 
great impediment to justice, as his court at this time followed 
him. At last, however, both parties appeared for final hearing 
at Clarendon. Balliol pleaded that his ancestor's deed was 
without a seal, and therefore invalid. This objection would 
have been good by the custom of Henry n.'s time, when the 
seal was more important than the signature.^ But Richard 

* Thu0, in a poem by John of St. Omer, some peasants of Norfolk are repre- 
sented as buying their freedom from their lord. They stupidly use the wax seal 
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de Lucy asked if Gilbert himself had a seal ; and being an- 
swered in the affirmative, told him contemptuously that in 
former fimes the seal had^ only been used by kings and great 
lords, not by small gentry ; and that men in that golden age 
were neither quibblers nor imbelieving. Balliol then com- 
plained that Henry I/s charter had been procured by unjust 
representations. The king refused to listen to this, which was 
supported by no evidence, and asked the abbot and his advo- 
cate, a knight of the abbey, Peter de Chriel, if they had any 
further proof to lay before the court. As the king's manner 
and words showed that he thought the documents in court 
sufficient, the abbot decided to rest his case upon them. The 
court at once decreed that the lands impleaded should be 
restored to Battle abbey. GKlbert then petitioned that his 
tenant might be permitted to remove such of his property as 
by Roman and English law had become a part of the soil, and 
would naturally be transferred with it — ^farm buildings, crops, 
and timber placed there by himself^ This request was rather 
harshly interpreted as a confession that his right had never 
been good ; but the court granted it notwithstanding. A pre- 
cept was then issued to the four knights who held the sheriff- 
dom of Sussex in commission, that they should reinvest the 
abbot with the lands awarded him, defining their limits by the 
evidence of twelve trustworthy men of the neighbourhood, who 
knew the boimds. This was accordingly done ; but it provoked 
a firesh law-suit. A neighbouring tenant, Robert of Tclesham, 
declared that the jurats had assigned away land belonging to 
himself, and tried to carry off the hay upon it by force. The 
energetic abbot roused his tenantry and drove off the intruder. 
Robert then repaired to the king's court, and lodged a com- 
plaint with the justiciary, as Henry was absent at the time. 
But abbot Walter soon appeared, bringing with him the 
twelve jurats, and easily established his claim by their evidence.- 

as a candle at tiieir meny-making, and thdr lord having heard of it, reolaims- 
them ad his aerft, the deed, without a seal, being void. — ^Wright* 8 Early 
Hysteriea, pp. 94, 96. 

1 Institates of Justinian, lib ii., tit. 1, sa. 29, 32. 
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Robert was declared to hare borne Mae iriiBess, aad his per- 
sonalty adjudged forfeit to the king. He .mounted his hoiae, 
says the triumphant chronicler of the abbeyt ^Q^ A^ trembling 
to his home. It is noteworthy that in both these cases the 
forcible entry was no mere fiction of law, but a petty feud.^ 

Our -view of English justice in the twelfth oentnry would be 
incomplete without some mention of the course of procedure in 
the ecclesiastical courts. Jonong the '^ causes o^l^res " of the 
times, none attracted more attention^ or inFolved more inqKur- 
tant principles, than the suit of Eichard de Aiiesty against 
Mabel de Francayille.* Bichard claimed the lands -vduch 
Mabel's father, William de Sackville, had held as n^; heir to 
the deceased, on the ground that Mabel was illegitimate, ber 
mother's marriage being vitiated by her father's pre-oontcact 
to another. It must be remembered that the canon law of the 
church, like the Boman civil law, regards marriage in its 
secular aspects simply as a parol contract before witnesses. A 
formal betrothal, being the promise of a future contract, partoc^ 
of its binding character, in so fsur that it could only be dissolved 
by a special act of the church. To old Germanic modes of 
thought, marriage, on the other hand, was held to date from its 
consummation, and this view no doubt influenced practice. Wil- 
liam deSackvillehadaffianced himself toAIbredadeTr^z. He, 
however, married in her place Adeliza, daughter of the viscount 
Aufred, and had issue by her, of whom Mabel de Francaville 
was the only survivor. Albreda instituted proceedings in the 
ecclesiastical court to recover her promised husband, and finally, 
through the influence of Henry of Winchester, then l^ate, 
obtained a rescript from the pope, annulling the marriage .with 
Adeliza. William de Sackville proved a docile son of the 
church, and deserted his second love for his canonical wife, 
with whom he lived thenceforth till his dying day, but by 
whom he would seem to have had no issue. At his death 

1 Chron. Mon. dd Bello, pp. 105-110. 

* John of Salisbury (Epist. 89) lias left an ezoellent aooouzit of this suit, 
which Sir F. Palgrave has enlarged from the nanatiTe of Biehaid do 
Anesty, and elucidated with admirable notes. — Eng. Com., pp. y.-zxviL 
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Mabel enteied upon hiBi lands, omL Bidhttrd, her Mher*0 nephew, 
clamed them in the king's court. He mrt the ptea that the 
daughter took pieeedence of ^the^ nephenc in saccession by a 
denial that Mabel wasdaaghter in the eye of the law. The 
case turning on the validity of the first marriagey was then 
referred to the eodesiastieal courts. Bichard proved a divorce, 
aad produced a copy, not impossibly foi^d, of the letter from 
the papal curia to HJeniy of Winchester. This document stated 
explidtly the true doctrine of Eoman law, that marriage lay 
in the voluntary promise before witnesses ; and that William's 
contract with Albreda illegttbiatized the children by Adeliza. 
Mabel's answer was threefold. She said that the contract had 
not been in the most binding form, but conditional, allowing 
either party to recede ; that Alfareda's father had assented to 
William's breaking off the engagement ; had taken his daugh- 
ter's dowry back, and promoted the marriage with Adeliza. 
Secondly, it was urged that the divorce had been unfairly 
obtained in Stephen's disorderly times ; that Adeliza had been 
driven by force from her husband's house, and Henry of 
Winchester corrupted by money to promote an unjust sentence. 
William de Sackville, it was added, expressed his repentance 
on his death'bed for the injustice he had connived at, and 
acknowledged Mabel for his heir. Thirdly, it was said that, in 
a case where the parents were bon& fide ignorant that their mar- 
triage was illegal, the issue was not bastardized ; that accord- 
ingly no sentence had been given against Adeliza's children ; 
and that Theobald, count of Blois, had decided on this principle 
with respect to the fie& held of him by William de Sackville. 
It is dear that Mabel had a strong case in equity, and even 
by canon law, if she could establish her parent's honk fide 
ignorance of an impediment. She seems to have given a bad 
impression of her claims by putting in frequent essoins. At 
last the papal cuiia gave sfflxtence against her as bom in adul- 
tery (Dec. 1162 A.D.), and a few months later the king's court 
adjudged the litigated lands to Bichard of Anesty. 

This suit lasted altogether more than four years. Bichard 
of Anesty has left in writing the record of his expenses ; and it 
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appears that the costs of journeys and pleadings amonnted to 
oyer two thousand pounds of onr present value; that the oonii 
fees and presents to the king and queen and their physician 
were about two thousand two hundred pounds additionaL^ 
Even this does not represent his total expenses, for he had been 
forced to borrow money largely at from sixty to eighty per 
cent. To this and to the influence of his relations the decision 
may haye been partly attributable. Most of this expenditure 
was undoubtedly due to the delays resulting from a divided 
jurisdiction. The issue had been what now appears the triumph 
of wrong oyer right. These facts deserve to be borne in mind, 
that we may appreciate the resolute stand which the English 
barons made against any extension of the civil law.' Its 
philosophical value did not concern them : as practical men, 
they saw what England suffered under two tribunals. " We 
will not suffer the ancient and approved laws of England to be 
changed," was no irrational cry in the thirteenth century: 
it meant that no fresh intricacies should be introduced 
into law ; that the foreign priest should not win another do? 
main from the English citizen. Theoretically, it was of course 
possible, (since the church would never give up its canons,) 
that England should exchange its inconsistent, sensible common 
law for the civil law, which prevailed over much of Europe. 
But where was the man who could persuade a whole nation to 
give up its conceptions of legal right, and that nation the 
English? 

1 £138 148. Id. for expenses ; £146 ISs. 4d. for foes. I hay e multiplied by 
fifteen, and taken the mark of gold as equal to ten marks of silver : partly on 
Adam Smith's authority ; partly because the queen in some other instances 
took ten per cent, upon the Idng's profits.— Wealth of Nations, p. 97; 
Madoz's Exchequer, vol. i., p. 350. The queen was entitled to a mark of gold 
for every hundred marks of silver paid to the king. — DiaL de Scac., Kb. ii., 
cap. 26. 

* When Vaoarius first brought over treatises on the dvil and canon laws, 
the feeUng against them was so strong that many persons tore up or burned 
any copies they could find. — Joan. Sarisb. Polycrat, lib. viii, c. 22. A 
century later, Bacon declared that there was more wisdom in Aristotle's few 
chapters on laws than in the whole body of the civil law. — ^Opera Hinoim, 
voL i., p. 422. 
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FEUDALISM AND CHIVALRY. 

ORIGIN OP FBX7DALIBM. — HOKAGB AND FEALTY. — ^DEPnEHSNT FEUDAL TENUBE8. — 
FEUDAL 81BTIGS8 AND BBCIPROCAL OBLIGATIONS. — ^YILLBNAOE AND ITS BB- 
MBDIES. — SOCIAL INFLUBNCBS OF FBUDAUSM. — BBPBBSSNTATIYB THEORY. — 
OBIOIN OF CHIYALBY. — ^THB XNIOHT'S INITIATION. — INFLUENCE OF CHIYALBY 
ON IVAB, ON THB BBLATION8 OF MEN AND WOMEN, ON SOCIETY. — CAUSE OF 
ITS DECLINE. 

The origin of feudalism is as difScult to trace as the source of 
the Niger. The relation of chief and clansman among barba- 
rians, the oath of Roman soldiers to the emperor, the civic re- 
sponsibility of a father for his children, transferred to a lord for 
his dependents, are all elements in the system which overspread 
Europe in the middle ages. Men in those times commonly re- 
garded it from the practical point of view, as service for 
reward. But it came to have a higher meaning to the state. 
The feudal baron was the representative of kingship on his do- 
main; rendering justice, maintaining police, and seeing that 
military service was performed. As a viceroy, he was account- 
able for the just performance of these duties to the crown. 
Above all, he was a link in the great chain that boimd the 
lowest peasant and the successors of Charlemagne together. 
Roman imperialism had divided the world into master and 
slave. The juster theory of the middle ages, no doubt influ- 
enced by Christianity, regarded mankind as a great family, and 
sought to strengthen the bonds of union by engagements taken 
solemnly before man and God. The oath of homage was the 
most binding thai could be taken ; the love of a father to his 
son, the duty of a wife to her husband, were regarded as of less 
force.^ 

" Homage," in the beautiful language of Littleton, " is the 

1 Thus, in 1175 A.D., prince Henry lefosed to tzvst himself with his Mh&t 
tin his homage had heen renewed and accepted. 
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most honourable service, and most humble service of reverence, 
that a frank-tenant may do to his lord. For when the tenant 
shall make homage to his lord, he shall be ungirt and his head 
imcovered, and his lord shall sit, and the tenant shall kneel be- 
fore him on both his knees, and hold his hands jointly together 
between the hands of his lord, and shall say thus : * I become 
your man from this day forward of life and limb and of earthly 
worship, and unto you shall be true and feithful, and bear to 
you faith for the tenements (M. N.) that I claim to hold of you, 
saving the faith that I owe unto our sovereign lord the king ;' 
and tiien the lord so sitting shall kiss him."^ In order to 
avoid mistake, the tenements for which homage was paid were 
enumerated. The whole ceremony was performed before wit- 
nesses, and was a record of the lord's title-deeds.* It was no 
doubt partly intended to obviate the danger of fiefe becoming 
frreeholdfl, as a life-interest in them had passed into a hereditary 
tenure. In the time of Henry II., a woman could not per- 
form any homage; the oath was too peremptory to be taken by 
the sex. Where a fief was held by a married woman, her hus- 
band took her place towards the lord. But the exception in 
favour of single women was inconvenient, and in later times a 
modified form of oath was introduced, in which all mention of 
personal duty waa omitted.* Again, bishops-elect did homage 
for their baronies, but, after consecration, they only took the 
oath of fealty. The clerical oath of homage (like that of the 
woman) omitted the words "I become your man," on the 
ground that the priest had professed himself to be only the man 
of God. Lastly, homage was restricted to the holders of es- 
tates which they could bequeath to their heirs generally, or the 
heirs of their body. 

The distinction of homage and fealty is important. Fealty 

1 The oath given in Biacton is slightly different in words. — Bracton, fol. 80. 

^ *' Et non debet fieri homaginm priTatim, sed in loco publico et conmnmi 
ooram pluribns in comitatn," &c.— Bracton, fol. 80. 

' ** For females cannot by law perform any homage, although, generaUy 
speaking, they aw to do fealty to their lords."— Glanvffle, lib. ix., cap. 1 ; 
Coke upon Littleton, 65 b. 
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was more saei^beeaiisBoaDfinnedwid^ anoaib; lendignifiedy 
as it eonld be Ado» hj attorney ; mote genand, as it extended - 
to all fieehridets and vilknis ; less personal, as it did not in- 
chide tbe obligation to become the lord^s man ; and less band-^ 
ingy as, unlike those who held by homage, the tenant by fealty 
was not boitfid to sell or pledge ev^ry&ing for his lord's ransom^ . 
Henoe, apparently, tenants for a term of lifo did fealty, bnt not 
homage* The difference between fealty and the allegiance 
which every snbjeot owed to the crown, lay in the &ct that 
fealty was done in respect of a tennre, implied a direct benefit 
enjoyed, and was legal eridence of the lord's rights.^ 

Homage and fealty being the relations of service, the 
vassal's condition was determined by the nature of his tenure.. 
Every tennre implied some service, either fixed, and then more 
or less honourable, or arbitrary, and so a mark of servitode. 
The churdi taking precedence of the state, tenmre in frank* 
almoigne-^that is, by the services of religion-Hsame first This 
was the tenure of lands that were given without the obligation 
of any secular service. Thechurchmen endowed, were however 
bound to offer up prayers and masses for the soul of th«r 
bene&etor, and he or his heirs might distrain on them if this 
duty were n^g^eeted.* Tenure by homage ancestral was merely 
tenantcy-in-chief by immemorial prescription in the family. It 
carried with it the ordinary feudal burdens to the tenant ; but 
in return, his lord was bound to warrant him the possession of 
his estate. Tenure by grand serjeanty implied the performance 
of some personal service to the king, to be his chamberlain or 
champion. Tenure by petty serjeanty was the yearly payment 
of some implement of war to the king. These were the 
tenures of tenants-in-chief ; below them, scutage and socage 



■ Coke upon Littleton, 68, a, b. Glanyille, p. 156, note by Beamish. 

' Henoe a yeey jiut dflixn was set tip at the diaeoliitUm of monasteriei, that 
land! gimted in fiank-almoigne dionld revert to the fiunilies of their original 
donon, sinoe the lervices for which they were given, could no longer be 
rendered. — Wright, Snppreefdon of Monaeteries, Letters 39, 52. Grants in 
frank-abnoigne wexe abofiahed under Edward I., by the statute of "Quia 
emptoras;" 18 Edw. L 
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tenures. The term scutage is now oonmunily used of tte tax 
for which service of the ahidd was commtited. Originally it 
meant the obligation to senre in anns ferty days in the year, 
and was attached to every knighf s fee. Fealty, wiili or without 
homage^ and socage together, made up knight's service. Fealty, 
with or without homage, and any other specaal service bdow petty 
serjeanty, constituted the important class of socaged tenures. 
The obligation to perform all services indiscriminately, was vil- 
lenage. In other words, the distinction between gentry and mere 
fireedom lay in the service of arms ; between freedom and ser- 
vitude, in fixed, instead of variable, dues. The distinctions of 
socage tenure are numerous, as the word came to cover the service 
of the plough, rent for houses paid immediately to the crown 
(burgage tenure), or rent by various tenures, even one so de- 
basing as doing the hangman's duty. Sometimes two or three 
conditions were united ; it did not matter, so long as they were 
not variable. Beneath these middle classes came the lai^ 
class of villeins. A villein might be regardant^ attached to 
the soil, or in grosSy attached to the person of his lord. A firee- 
man might hold land in villenage, and be bound to do villein's 
service upon it One of the things that most complicates the 
consideration of feudal England, is the way in which a person- 
ality attached to corporations and lands. Every acre of soily 
every institution, was animate, so to speak, with duties and pri- 
vileges, which had attached to it from time immemorial, and 
could not be lost. 

The obligations of a feudal vassal were service in council, 
in the court of law, and in the field. He was bound to guard 
his lord's castle during a certain number of days. He was 
forced to contribute, to redeem his lord frt>m activity, when 
his lord's eldest daughter was married, or when the eldest son 
became knight. These reliefs, as they were called, were at 
first arbitrary and oppressive. Gradually they were fixed, by 
custom, at the rate of five pounds for the knight's fee of land, 
or four hides ; this was " the reasonable relief" that is men- 
tioned in Magna Charta. The heriot, or royalty on the goods 
of a deceased vassal, seems gradually to have been confounded 
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by the NonnaDs with a relief which the heir was bound to pay 
out <rf his own purse on suoeeeding to an estate. The heriot 
conveyed the acknowledgement of former vassalage ; and, &om 
analogy, one was claimed by the ohurch at the death of every 
believer. The relief was rather a recognition of the lord's 
claim to continued service from an estate. It is important to 
observe that no man was bound to pay the necessary reHe& 
more than once to every natural heir of the estates, otherwise 
a frequent change of owners, by sales or forfeitures, would 
have been intolerably oppressive. In the case of tenants-in- 
chief, their heiresses were royal wards, whom the king might 
marry at pleasure. The abuse of this prerogative by monarchs 
who gave the daughters of noblemen to unworthy favourites, 
was a grave grievance, of which* the barons constantly com- 
plained, but which was never effectually redressed. 

The vassal forfeited his fief if he did not perform its duties, 
or if he made any attempt on the person or honour of his lord 
and his family. But these obligations were reciprocal. The 
lord was not even allowed to raise a stick upon his vassal. 
Insult, outrage, or the denial of aid or justice, entitled the vas- 
sal to withdraw his fief and declare war upon his superior. In 
cases that did not come to this extremity, the vassal might 
appeal to a court of his peers, presided over, it is true, by his 
lord ; but a further appeal lay from this to the suzerain. That 
injustice was often done, is probable. But the institutions of 
these times are not chargeable with unfairness in their spirit. 
The great curse of the country was its over-legality, and the 
belief that it could root out abuses by multiplying systems and 
laws. 

It has been said that a freeman might owe service in vil- 
lenage for lands held on that tenure. But these cases, which 
Littleton speaks of as folly, were of course comparatively ex- 
ceptional. During the twelfth century, three men in five were 
villeins or ser&. In theory, these men were entitled to all the 
protection of the law ; they could not be slain, mutilated, or 
outraged by their lord. Their condition in practice, of course, 
varied with the times, the district, and the character of their 
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owner. The wont p«ini in ih«ir state wurthe right>tiie» owner 
had^ if he choee to eii£Di«e it within a certnn teaa, toTsay 
real property or merchandize they mq)it aeqiiii0» thoi^ ap- 
parently not to their numey, and certainly not to &e neoesBaiy 
impleinentB of tiieir oeeapatioiia. In other words, a peasant 
conid neither be a trader nor a laadowner. It is deiditftd how 
£Etf this increased i^e difbmlty for men to bay dieir own liberty ; 
though they certainly did it at tbnes.^ Becoming a priest, or 
escaping to a town, was another means of aeqmring liberty; in 
eadi case, the man had transferred his service to a new lord. 
Owners of serfe accordingly li^islated against these infringementa 
of their rights; but their best remedy lay in making escape fitmi 
tiiieir estates difficult, as the chnrbh and cities were intereated in 
protecting the fiigitives. The humane snbtlety of Efigiidi lawyers 
cameto tiie aid of theoppressed class. The principle of Boman 
jurisprudence, that slavery is against the law of nature, was re- 
produced by Bracton ;^ and Forteseue finely observes, that the 
liberty which has been taken £rom a man seeks every issue to 
return to him. The remarkable doctrines, that a fi:ee &ther 
made a free son, and that all cases of doubt were to be decided 
in favour of liberty, must have emancipated a large dass in the 
middle ages. The first is a gross method to look back upon, 
though it has issued in good. Nevertheleas, it is doubtfti], 
I thmk, if the men who freed themselves, or who were ac- 
counted free as illegitimate, were much more numerous than 
those who, by their own confession in a court of record, made 
themselves serfs to obtain subsistence or protection. English 

' Coke upon litUeton, 118, a, b. I awume that if the Tillein'B wamage 
cotild not be seized for a fine to the crown, it was regarded as his pTOperty, 
and the enaetanent in Magna Gharta no doubt rested upon old custom, which 
had been axbitnrily infitinged. In tfaATarions Latin poems agaiagt the men of 
NorfoU^ which Kr. Wright has printed, mention is made of a landowner who 
oppressed his serfs by hard labour, and took their cattle and money. Yet the 
villeins clubbed together and bought their freedom of him. It is hardly pos- 
sible, therefore, that he can have had the right to take their money from them, 
or he would haTe done so, when it was tendoed inpayment — Early Mysteries, 
p. 94. 

' Institutes of Justiman, lib. i., tit iii., s. 2. — ^Bracton, fol. S, No on« who 
ccnnpared the two passages can doubt that Bracton is copying the Institutes. 
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liberty is nudnly derived from two originals. The plot of 
groimd allowed tt> the serf i^mauied so Idig in one fiEunily that 
the notion of a fixed or copyhold tenure was snbstiittted for 
that of arltttrary secnoe. Or^ as the employment of hired aol- 
diers madet money more yaluaUe than a large following, and 
the trade in wool made posture more profitable than arable 
land, the great landowners evicted their tenantry^ who were 
thus thrown upon the country, houselees and landless, but free. 
The imiversaUty with which the principles of feudalism 
were(«p^ed oan soaroely be exaggerated. In the ordinary 
life of society, the kn^t was invested with his order as with 
a fief, and the woman bound to her husband by a promise 
resembling the oath of homage. In religion, the great 
question at issue between church and state was conceived 
under feadal aspects, and men debated whe&er pope and 
emperor were alike supreme in their own demesne, but each 
owing service to the other for some fief held of him ; or one 
subject to the other, or both independent powers, holding only 
of Christy their suzeram.^ Inlaw, &e theory that a monarchy 
was a fief, and the administration of justice one of its appur- 
tenances, has stamped itself upon English legislation. Initself, 
it was no small change that the monarch should be called king of 
Englandinsteadof king of the Angles; it substituted the notion 
of proprietorship for that of headship of a dan. That peculiar 
ieature of these ages, which led them to express their abstract 
ideas in rigid symbols, to materialize and petrify what would 
otherwise have been fleeting and vague, contributed to invest 
legal ficticms with an intense reality. Hence it was that the 
English towns, as soon as they became &ee and corporate, were 
treated as barons. Each of them was an organic life, so to 
speak, with many members, but only one will, and with the 
respoAsilalities of an individual. The governing powers of a 
corporationi its mayor, aldermen, and conunon council, were 
the lord of the citusens.* Naturally, therefore, they were held re- 



' See, f. ^., OcUmm, Disp. Gler. et Mil Goldasti. Monarch., vol. i., pp.13-18, 
and Danto, De Honarcbil, lib. iii 
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sponsible for the actions of any one of their body. The cost of 
a criminal's offences was assessed on^ fellow-citixeDS ; and 
the debt owed by a single man to the exchequer might be re- 
coyered from his township ; the act of a dqmtation was binding 
on those from whom it came.^ In these few &ctB lies flie whole 
representative theory. Once grant that a city can be conceived 
as a person, and the great democratic problem of expressing 
every individual will is solved. 

As feudalism was the conservative element which connected 
medisBval society with order and property, but threatened to 
turn it into a hierarchy of castes, so chivalry may be called 
the element of prepress. The one took its stand on what was 
real ; the other devoted itself to ideas. Antiquarians may 
trace the name chivalry to the fiefr which were bound to sup- 
ply horsemen, but the institution itself is derived from deeper 
wants of human nature than the mere need of a miUtia. It 
expresses the union of the citizen with the Christian. During 
many centuries the words of Christ, that his kingdom was not 
of this world, were interpreted as a command to desert secu- 
lar society. The silent heroism of men, who fasted and prayed, 
in fearless unconcern that the world was crashing around them, 
may command the admiration even of those who deplore it 
as unintelligent. When Europe was reconstructed, its no- 
bility in every country came in as barbarians and pagans, 
and were converted by the subject-people, or by their more 
civilized neighbours. The comrades of RoUo and Gutiurum 
were willing to be baptized, if it were with the sword at their 
side. Hence the question arose whether war might not be re- 
conciled with religion. The conscience of men answered that it 
was right to fight for their homes and fiEdth. But the duty of 
self-d^ence, though it might kindle enthusiasm, could not 
create chivalry. Mere brotherhood in arms was not knight- 
hood ; it did not distingriiRh the civilized man from the berser- 
kar. The cnisades idealized war. Men who left home and 
hope behind them, to fight for a shattered cross and a blackened 

1 Madoz'8 Finna Burgi, chap. 2, 7, 9. 
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altar, had that sense of something ventured and something lost, 
• that spirit of sacrifloe and suffering, which are the conditions of 
all nobleness upon earth. Common things were lighted up with 
a new glory, when soldiers who were throwing away their lives 
aimlessly in petty feuds, and whose highest religion had been 
to hear a mass now and then, or endow an abbey at death, 
perceived that Ood might be served in the camp as weU as 
in the sanctuary. A war. hitherto had been just or un- 
just, as it respected or violated treaties. A war henceforth 
required some plea of right to excuse it in the eyes of 
Christian men. Church and state, as their rival theories 
expanded, were threatening to divide society into two hostile 
camps. They joined hands, as it were, over the holy sepulchre. 
Nothing, then, can be nobler than chivalry was in its begin- 
nings and in its theory. The young squire, a boy of gentle 
birth, was brought up in some great household, where he 
learned to serve, and was trained to the use of arms.^ He looked 
forward to knighthood as the highest reward of distinction. 
Often, if he had the true spirit of a soldier, he refused to 
receive his spurs till he should have won them on the bloody 
battle-field. Even where knighthood was conferred, as a mat- 
ter of course, on a young man of high lineage who had reached 
the required age of twenty-one, it was attended with ceremonies 
which the novice could never forget. He bathed in token of 
future purity, took a vow of chastity, and swore to shed his 
blood for the faith, and to have the thought of death ever 
present to his mind. He fasted till evening, and passed the 
night in prayer. At dawn he confessed, heard mass, and par- 
took of the eucharist. Then he knelt before his god-father, 
and was pledged to maintain the right, to be loyal to all true 
knighthood, to shield women from wrong, and the poor from 
oppression ; to forswear all treason, and keep faith with all the 
world ; to love, honour, and succour all loyal knights. He 
was then arrayed in annour, every piece of which had some 

* St Palaye Mem. but la chevalerie, tonL i., chap. 1, 2. Hilman's Latin 
Christianity, vol. iii., pp. 26Z, 254. I have not gone into the distinction of 
page and sqnixe. The two texms are sometimes confounded. 
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^mbolical miwnins ; was dubbed knigjbti €mi mde i««qd ike 
haiSf while the ohurch bells peeled^ and the naltitpde ehontBd. 
Those who draw their notions of duTahyfamiwiBeMes, are 
^t to attach an undue importauee to the plaee which tpuma- 
ments held in chivalzy. Ajiy theory that eonsecmted war« no 
doubt tended to make its image popular. But the chnich* with 
a jiost feeling that Uoodahed was too aw&l a matter to be 
jested on, forbade toomaments ^m the first Our kings die-, 
oouraged them firom reasons of poliey : it was not safe for the 
country that many men in arms should assemble at one apcL^ 
But if chiTalry in a slight degree promoted the love for adven- 
ture and war, it certainly tended to make it more humane. In 
the battle of Br^mule, <me of the most decisiye of Henry L*s 
time^ nine hundred men-at-arms were engaged, and only three 
slain. '' For the Qiristiaa warriors/^ says the chronicler, *' did 
not thirst to shed their brothers' blood, but rejoiced in the 
lawful triumph which God gave, to the profit of holy chuieh 
and the quiet of the &ithful/'^ When the Danes under Hasoulf 
attacked Dublin, Miles de Cogan placed his Irish allies at a 
distance, bidding them watch the event, and secure their own 
safety by siding with the conquerorB.^ &ifih magnanimiiy was 
of course rare, as natures so gifted must always be ; but it at 
least shows that ccmtempt for the lives of the *' canaille" or 
'' rascal multitude," was not a necessary result of the spirit of 
chivalry.* 

> Three popes forbade Uxemj and Alexander in. refosed ChxifltiaB bozial to 
those slain in them. — Hovoden; Savile, p. 334. Under Bichard L, tonzna- 
meats were allowed (1194 a-d.), to practise the knig^ in wariare. A party 
ansnnhling aooardingly near St Edmimd's were exoonmuiiicated by the 
abbot — Chron. Joe. de Bzak., p. 40. In the quarrel between the Da CUurea 
and De Montibrts, 1266 a.d., tiie young De Montforts proclaimed a tomna- 
ment at Dunstable, and challenged the DeCUuros especially to appear. Simon 
de Montfort aooordingly forbade it — Blaauw's Barons' War, pp. 229*231. 

' OrderiCy voL iv., p. 357. 

* He also gave them back their hostages, ao as to leare them oompletely 
free. In the end, they sided with him. — B^;an's Conquest of IreLmd, 
pp. 109, 110. 

* I believe it will be found, that most of the instances quoted by HaTlam, 
Arnold, and others, to show that chivahy had an alloy of intolerant pride of zaoe 
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How &r the position of -woman in England was raiaed 
dnring ike twelfth century by chitahry, is difficult or imposBihle 
to decide. The splendid tonmaments of ProTenoe» at which 
women presided^ and where knights contended as minstrels^ are 
as foreign to early English history as adventai^s like that of 
ihe ProTen9al troubadour, who tried to win his lady*s love by 
diflgoismg himself in a wolfs jskin, and allowing himself to be 
hunted by shepherds' dogs on the mountains.^ Our national 
sobriety never wandered into these exotic extravagances. Mar- 
riage seems to have been chiefly regarded as an arrangement for 
iranfifisrring property and consolidating estates. There is still 
a contract on record from the middle ages, in which a husband 
assigned his wife to another man at pleasure. The ecclesiastical 
courts declared the parties purged of adultery ; but the secular 
courts were less complaisant, and barred the lady of dower at 
her husband's death.' The proprietaiy theory of marriage is 
in general, however, fBivourable to its purity. That singalar 
preference of the adulterer to the husband, which still dis- 
tingnishes continental romance, was always rather French and 
Itidian than English : Arthur was our hero, and Lancelot was 



and blood-thintmefls, belong to continenfal histoiy, and are tandte of a par- 
ticular nation, not of European sodetjr. The massacre of LisLoges by the 
Black Prinoe is indefennbley bat it was the stonn of a toim; and the cold- 
blooded language of Froissart which describes it, could, I fear, be paralleled 
from modem military historians. Moreover, the sentiment of race was a fact 
of the times; a souroe of bitter enmity, and of much misery : but not derived 
from chivahy. Afker all, I know nothing in early English histoiy, except 
William's devastation of the north, and the civU war under Stephen, that 
approaches the honon which our troops have condiiitted in patting down the 
Indian revolt; or any language in medinval writers so revolting as that in. 
which an Ang^Indian civilian has related a bnkheiy ha preaded over. 

'This madmsnwasPieneyidalof Toolonse. The delicacy of the com- 
pliment lay in an allnaion to the lady's name, Loonre ds Psnantiflr. — fifi s mond i ' a 
Literature of the South, voL i., chap. 5. 

> John Comoy's grant of his wife. ** Noveritis me tfadidisse et demisisse 
spontanea meft voluntate domino GuL Paynell miHti Margaietam uzorem 
meam; et eoncedo quod Marg. cum pnsdieto GuL remaneat pro viduntato 
ipsius GnL"— Hazgrave's Coke upon littieton, p. 32, b, note. The last Willian 
Paynell mentioned in Nichohw's Synopsis of tbe Peerage, was of the ragn oC 
Edward II., but there were several in the preceding centuiy* 

PP 
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most popular in France. Neverihelessy even in flie Morte 
d*Arthur it has been well remarked that the knights are pnre^ 
or set pnrity before them, while the women are uniformly 
unchaste.^ In &cty the society of men and women who were 
uncultivated, idle, and lived high, could scarcely be other^ 
wise than corrupt. The conversation and repartee of a me- 
diaeval circle would disgrace a modem tavern.' The influences 
of the church on woman's position were various. It opposed 
the prestige of monasticism to the sacramental character of 
marriage, and regarded as impure the sex of her whom it 
reverenced as the mother of God,' Unbelief in womanly 
virtue animates the ribald songs and gross^ stories which convent 
brothers have handed down. It was impossible that chivalry 
should teach men to respect what none around them respected, 
and what was not respectable.^ But as they grew in moral 
greatness themselves, by incorporating the spirit of self-sacrifice 
with their lives, they raised the tone of all around them, and of 
women more than all. The knight was strong and gentle> 
precisely because he beheved in a cause which was grander in 
failure than evil could be in success. His idealism made him 
ready to see good, and his compassion to sympathize with 
weakness. Safe from outrage and insult, women began to 

' For some hittorical eridoice of tbis, Me Gul. Cant ; Vit» Beck., vol. iL, 
p. 31 ; and Cfaron. Joe. de Brak., p. 62. 

' See Wrigkt'i Aneodota literaria, pp. 74-76. 

* The right at common law which a woman has to many, if her hnshand 
be absent, and no tidings of him procurable during seven years, was no donbt 
derived from Boman lawthrongh the canonists. — ^Exc Ecgb., 123, 124 ; A. S. 
Laws, vol. ii., p. 116; Dictionary of Antiquities, Art. Postliminium. It isa curious 
proof of the conflict of theories that the church should have aUowed pne of 
its sacraments to be oveiridden by the feudal oath, and cancelled for the time 
by captivity. There is, however, this difference between the Boman and our 
own common law, that the first husband, in Boman law, could not, if he re- 
turned, reclaim his wife, except with her own consent. 

^ A curious instance of the older view of woman occurs in an ancient ver- 
sion of the Morte d' Arthur. Meleagans challenges any knight of Arthur's 
oourt to jonst with him, and proposes to wager the ladies in his castle against 
queen Qnenever. Arthur consents ; his champion, Kay, is overthrown, and 
Ouenever carried off, but finally rescued by Lancelot— Ellis's Metrical Bo<» 
manoes, pp. 145-kH). 
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respect themselvesy and refined passion into love. Orid wad 
the master of song in the twelfth century : two hundred years 
brought with them " the legend of good women*" 

It is these human elements in chivalry, its regard for life 
and infinite tenderness, that were the secret of its strength. 
With sympathies so wide, it could not restrict itself to the 
narrow circle of caste. Society tended to unalterable distinc- 
tions of ranks — ^the sons of the conqueror and the conquered^ 
The spirit of medisBval legists aimed at solidifying what ex- 
isted, at shutting out all change, at constructing a perfect 
logical fabric, and imprisoning man within it. Even poets be- 
trayed the cause of flie world, and delighted to show in their 
romances how the soldier, who seemed to be the peasant's son, 
was really begotten by a knight.^ But throughout English his- 
tory, the man who had won his spurs by fair conduct in the 
field might wear them ; the gentleman without fortune might 
command barons in war, and be called brother by his king.^ 
To be brave, loyal, and generous, established a daim to the 
title-deeds which were good through Europe. The universal 
church, with its one tongue and democratic hierarchy, did much 
for society ; but it formed a world by itself. Chivalry invaded 
the very strongholds of rajik, and clung like ivy round the 
grey battlements of feudalism, beautifying at once and de- 
stroying it. Accordingly, chivalry, as a system, perished when 

' Ghiiziier, howerer, hsB some fine lines (p. 89) : — 

** Mielz valt filz a yilain qui est preux et eenez, 
Que ne fidt gentilz huin fJuUiz et debutez." 
Again, in '*The Four Bona of Aymon" the Taliant knight Benaud becomes a 
mason, to testify his sense of human equality. But I suspect the feeling of the 
times would have endured a descent of this sort more cheerfully than the rising 
of a parvenu from the ranks. 

• " Then spoke Sir Jooe ; * Friend burgess, you are very strong and 
valiant. • « You shall live with me, and I will never £eu1 you.' Joco 
thought he had been a burgess : for burgesses really have put armour on," &c. 
—Hist, of Fulk Fitz-Warine, p. 31. 6o king Arthur knights Tor, believing 
him to be a cow-herd's son. — ^Morte d' Arthur, cap. 47. Our chronides prove 
that a man had a Mr chance of rising fiom the ranks under all our early Nonnan 
kings, either from the chances of war, or, in the cases of Henry I. and Heniy 11 .» 
from policy. 
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men departed bom its first principles. Kaflmig ooold seem. 
Hiore severely logieal tiium the union of monk snd kniglit in Hie 
Templars. But the order was a caste ; it stmok at the yeiy 
existence of common society ; it joined in one the Janissary and 
Jesuit. An ontborst of wrath thrauj^ovt Europe swept it 
from the earth. Nothing could be more natural than that 
knighthood should be locked upon as a mere ornament of posi- 
tion and wealth; that the noble should take it up with his 
coronet But men felt that birthy which conferred precedence 
and power, could not give honour ; a poet of the people noted 
the change that was coming in as early as the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, and sang sorrowfully: — ^ 

*' ynightR alioiild wBtae wedon in their manere. 
After that the order aeketh all so well as a frere. 
Now be they so difyiiaed, and diversely y-dight^ 
Unneath may men know a glooman from a knight. 

• • • • • 

Knightihip is debased, and diTsnely y-dig^t^ 
Oan a boy now break a spear, he shall be called a knight. 
And thus be knights gathered of unkind blood. 
And envenometik that order, that diould be so good.'* 

There were periods of revivBl under Edward m. and 
Henry V. ; earl Rivers was a knight of the old stamp. But a 
change was coming upon the world ; old fedths and old systems 
were broken up ; and chivalry was left to the graves where 
the stone warriors lie, with their hands folded crosswise. 
Honour, manhood, and tenderness are imperishable, and have 
survived knighthood. 

> Wright's Political Songs, p. 335 (Camd. Soc.) The preceding stanza had 
aid, "they should go to the Holy Land. « • And fig^t there for the cross, and 
•how the order of knight, and ayenge Jesus Christ," &c. 
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HEDLSYAL UTEBATURE. 
nNxoorcxxs of amoiiChnobkan jjtkblatwm. — ooNsiavcnvB cbajulctie or 

PHIL060FBT. — AMSSLM't lOTAPHTUCB. — ^INTLUSNCBS OF PHIL060PHT C« 
BBLIQION. — CHABACnBimCS OF MBDUEYAL HX8T0B.T. — CTCLB OF POLITIGAIi 
SOKANCBS. — OEOFPBBT OF UOBMOVrB. — ^DISOOVSHT OP ABTSUB's BXHAinS. 
—CSaHVALBOJJM BOMAKCBS AB017T ABTHUB. — MSTaon AXD OIFFUSIOV OF 
XBDLSVAI. LrrBSATOlUi. 

Within a hundred years from the Norman conquest, four im- 
portant literarf movements inspired English thought with new 
eneigieSy and diverted it into new chaimels. The study of the 
best Latin authors produced a classical renaissance, which may 
be traced in the historical narratiyes of the time. The Chris- 
tian church, freed from the danger of pagan conquerors, began 
to remodel its philosophical creed, and to occupy itself with 
{he doubts of sceptical beUevers and the polemics of Jewish 
writers.^ In the dearth of experimental science, and under 
the inftuaices of monastic life, the highest speculative thought 
of the times was concentrated on theology. The metaphysics 
of the schoolmen may be said to date from Ansehn ; his pre- 
decessors were few and far between ; but the golden chain of 
subtle disputants is unbroken from Anselm downwards to the 
fifteenth century. Men of more secular or more practical 
habits of mind occupied themselves with Roman law, and 

A jioaelm te]bi]% in ilM pra&oe to his '^Honologii]]^ 
the lequQit of his papi]% who mmted an independent proof of Christianity. 
In the prefiu» to his '* Cur Dens homo," he saysthathis first hook is an answer 
to the ohjections of infidels who reject Christiamty as ixratiooal. Gilbert 
abbot of WestmiiMter andaoonten^oiary of AiMwihn, wrote a'' IKspiitelio Jndaei 
com Gfaristisno," tiie report of an aotaud diicankioi, wiiioh seems to ham eon* 
Tertad a Jew present. Gompare "MiaJmRsbmy, Hb. it., p. fiOO, and the atofy 
of a kaii^ in JoinTi&s (p. lA, ed. Ifibhsl}, wko stops a e ualro ^B Piy botwei 
Jews and Ghristians, ^Ov * * amtt il s^ans grant iakon, debonei 
qui a'en feussent parti toisi wmatiunMf' Ad. 
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438 VARIED LITERATURE OP THE TWELFTH CBNTURT. 

interwove it with English feudalism. For one who wrote 
like Glanville or lectured like Vacarius/ we may be certain 
there were twenty educated men, like Roger of Salisbury or 
Becket, who studied law to fit themselves for state business. 
It would scarcely be wonderfiil if the movements derived from 
CaBsar and Virgil, fi*om Plato, and from Justinian, had ab- 
sorbed the intellect of the age, and hindered the beginnings of 
a national literature. But the facts are otherwise. English 
history found a native poet in Layamon. Norman chivalry 
created that splendid romance-Uterature which has made 
Arthur an undying name, and whose thoughts and incidents 
are more than ever household words, at the end of six centu- 
ries. The songs, epigrams and metrical stories which formed, so 
to speak, the periodical press of the times, are in great measure 
lost to us. The chances were terribly against literary im- 
mortality when so many men could write, when the means of 
multiplying a good book were small, and when the publicity 
that enables the world to compare good with bad works was 
almost unattainable. The writings of Giraldus Cambrensis 
have come down to us in a single manuscript, and much that 
Roger Bacon wrote has perished. It is therefore remarkable 
that we should still be able to count up nearly two hundred 
Anglo-Norman writers who flourished between the reigns of 
the Conqueror and John. These are of very unequal merit ; 
but the highest names among them include some of which any 
age might be proud. Anselm as a thinker may be placed by 
the side of Kant. The vivid style and descriptive power of 
Giraldus Cambrensis remind us, in his autobiography, of Mon- 
taigne ; in his geographies, of Herodotus ; and in his narratives, 
of Clarendon. GlanviUe is still a classical name in law. There 
is a want of artistic finish about Anglo-Norman poetry ; but 

* Roger Yaoarins, a Lombaid hy birth, was brought over in Stephen's 
reign, by archbishop Theobald, to assist him in his^oontest "with Heniy of 
Winchester abont their respective privileges. Yaoarius took advantage of his 
stay in England to read lectares on Boman law in Oxford. He was made abbot 
of Bee in 1149 a.d., and in 1178 a.d. refiised the primaoy of Eng^d. — Selden^ 
Dissert, ad Fletam., cap. 7 ; Wood's Athen. Ozon.^ p. 62, 
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ihe main conception of the ^' Quest of the Sangr^al/' and thd 
chief traits of the story, entitle its author, Walter de Mapes, to 
the rank of on epic poet Had those romances ever been re« 
modelled by a Dante, instead of a Malory, the world would 
have judged the middle ages more truly. 

The philosophy of Anselm is, in a certain sense, the key- 
note to all medieBval literature. To understand it, we must 
start from the circumstances of the times. Criticism was begin- 
ning to assail the fabric of religion, which a thousand years had 
built up. But criticism, unfurnished with philosophy or a 
knowledge of history, was reduced to a priori arguments on the 
nature of God and the world. Even such a man as Abelard, 
who collected contradictory passages in Scripture, and placed 
them' in witness against one another, attached no importance to 
the difficulties he conjured up ; they were rather exercises for 
logical subtlety than stumbling-blocks to faith. In other words, 
the truths of Christianity, Scripture, and the church, were so 
interwoven in the popular apprehension, that they stood or fell 
together : the doubter was either a Deist or a Jew at heart. 
Now, in a contest between the faith and its opponents, the 
advantage in the twelfth century lay altogether with the de- 
fence. The Bible and St. Augustine only needed to be ex- 
pounded by Anselm, in the century of the crusades, for the 
impotence of all scepticism to be exposed. But this strength 
of the church gives the works of its advocates a constructive 
character. They aim not so much at demolishing an adversary, 
as at exhibiting their own theory in completeness and majesty. 
** I believe in order that I may understand," is the key-note of 
Anselm's philosophy.^ The truth, if it be but known, will 
speak for itself. Moreover, the true metaphysician is the poet 
of the universe. The relations of the finite and the infinite, of 
God and the world, are the subject-matter of his art. Hence, 
if he be a true workman, he will never rest satisfied with 
barren dialectical victories : he demolishes on constraint, but 

I " Neqao enim qnasro inteUigexe at credam; sed credo ut inteUigam."— > 
froelog., c. 1. 
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hd produces fiom the natunl mptdse to endow ibe woidd witib 
someihiiig perfect whidi it wanted. His gxeatneas and his 
fiiilure lie in the effort to know and eiq[ilain God as law. 

In proving God*s ezistence, Anselm oomndts the usual 
error of basing his proof on the fiicts of human consdonsnesB. 
Assuming that tiiere is some one point in whiek aU desirable 
things agree, he arnTes at the oonoeption of absolute goodnesa 
which uudftrlifis them. Similarly the principle ci exicrtenoe, if 
it be not distinct in ever]riiiixig that exists, must be absolute. 
Now, as the cause of existence is the cause of the existence of 
good, the cause of all existence will be the highest good. Even 
if there be seyeral supenmunent natures, they must agree in 
some common point of exceUenoe, and that agreemoit is deity.^ 
Again, the mere &ct that there are certain ideas which by their 
nature transcend finite experience, the belief in an inifinite 
Being, or in infinite goodness, is a proof that there is some 
existence independent of the mind, and yet underlying all 
consciousiiess. The mere thought of Gh>d is a proof that he 
exists.' A tacit assumption that right reason and absolute truth 
coincide, is the basis of all these arguments. Supposing them to 
be irrefragable, they only demonstrate that the conception of 
God is a necessity of human thought. This does not impair 
their practical value, as we cannot think out of ourselves, but it 
demolishes the whole transcendental fetbric, and leaves religioa 
on no higher basis than the physical sciences. 

But Anselm did not regard the reason as the only, or even 
the most perfect, reflex of the divine mind. The superiority of 
the Christian doctor to the Platonist appears inhis higher view 
of human character. It is the three^ld man — compounded of 
memory, understanding, and love — ^who, in proportion as he is 
perfect, is the mirror and image of the Trinity.' Eeason in 

> Honolog., c. 1-7. 

* Fkodog., 0. 2*15. Annhn dkHngniiiheg the capacity to oomprahend the 
ideas at deity, from tliat actual oomprehennon which foUowa&ith. *' Alind eat 
enim rem eaM in intellecta ; alind inteUigere rem ease." 

' Monolog., c. 59, 60. The onrioiia pirominenoe here givea to memory may 
heieff»dedaaatribiitetothei»gortaiioeof fMtoorOTperienceB. Weacenot 
csily a oompoand of reaaon and emotion, but the aom of omr past lives iaapaxt 
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itself is <mlyt]i6ixi8tiriimflDt by idiidito^ Itmaj 

almost be said that &td senses are more tnutwortihy than the 
intellect, for onr mistakes ore mere often tiie result of wrong 
in&renee than of wrong observation. The eye is not at fault 
when we think tiiat the lower end of a stiok in the water 
is bent, but the reason is to bkune, that it does not allow 
ioT a change in the medium.^ Although, therefore, reason alone 
can take cognizance oi intellectual truth, or the realities of 
existence, the will is the power by which we apprehend moral 
truth or righteousness. Ultimately, therefore, all depends upon 
the will as the motive power in man. Fortunately God has 
endowed us with a free will, whose essence is that we should 
choose ri^teousness for its own sake. It is true we may take 
evil as oar good ; but the being able to yield is no part of our 
liberty. The will is always stronger than the temptation to 
which the man gives way ; if he falls, he is like the wrestler 
who can throw a buU, yet lets himself be overcome by a ram.^ 
How is it, then, that God suffers us to be tempted and &11 ? 
that he has even predestined some to evil P Ansehn grapples 
with these insoluble difficulties by distinguishing prescience and 
predestination. God knows what will happen, but the frailty 
is man's deliberate act, not God's. In the victory over temp- 
tation lies the difSbrence betwe^i righteousness and mere inno- 
cence. We are only fit for heaven when we have striven to 
enter in at flie strait gate.' The manliness of these theories 
is remarkaUe. As a Christian, Anaelm rejects the contempti- 
ble materialism that r^;arded sin as a taint of blood, or a 

of our character. The memoiy of what we have lived through and seen is our 
testiinony to God's moral and physical laws. 

> DiaL deYedtste, c 4., c. 6. 

' Dial de lib. Arbitrio. In ihe eighth chapter, Ansehn observes tiiat God 
WAj auml aU oottion, but cannot deprive any man of his freedom of wilL 

' "Si in inoomiptianem statim in baptismo vel in maxtyrio mutarentnr fidelfltf 
periret am ri t um , et htmunes, nisi illi qui primi sme ezemplo Grederent, nnUo 
merito sahrarentnr. Nempe defioerent fides et spes, sine qnibnsnnlhis homo 
habens intellBCtan regnnm Dei mereri potest," ike— Be Conootd. Fnesc Dei 
cmn lib. Arintoo^ c 9. The prBfei - en oe of pagans who, having not the law, 
w«re a kw vnto thomsetfesy to men professional fifc^yrtiflnt; is eminently 
medi»v«L 
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planetary influence.^ As a man, he seeks rererently to explain 
the will of God by his own noblest instincts. He accepts the 
cup and cross as the conditions of paradise. 

How these semi-Platonic views re-acted upon Christiaii 
belief, is apparent from all the doctrines of the time. Men 
who thought to understand God in the mind, and to start from 
abstract laws that they might explain feu^ts, naturally regarded 
thought as the only reality. The world around them was 
changing, but the laws of God were eternal and reason invari« 
able. This view of the universe is reflected in their language. 
To us who inherit Locke's views, and who live among chemists 
and engineers, the word substance conveys the notion of some^ 
thing concrete and tangible — ^the wood of a table, or, speaking 
generally, matter without form. The schoolman of the middle 
ages classed everything which the senses perceive, under the 
head of " accidents," and reserved the word substance for that 
subtle individuality,^ which assigns a table its name, whether 
its material be wood or stone, whether it have four 1^ or 
two. Transfer these things from a trivial instance, Hke that of 
a table, to the nature of man, and the importance of the di&« 
tinction will be seen. The schoolman recognized an abstract 
humanity which was independent of climate, birth, colour, and 
natural shape and endowments, and which constituted the 
family of man. In the great mediaeval doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation, the schoolman would have been the first to admit that 
no chemical analysis would detect any change in the conse- 
crated elements. But he asserted that the individuality of the 
bread (its breadness), was exchanged for the individuality of 

* For proof that such doctrines were not Tmknown in the middle ages, 
see Bradwardme, De Causa Dei, lib. iii., c. 10. 

'Peter Lombard invariably confounds the words <* substance'' and 
** essence." — Sentent, lib. i., dist. 2, 23. Ockham sajrs that an *' universal '* 
eannot be a '* substance," as otherwise the idea of individuality belonging to 
the latter would be destroyed, and Christ would have something in common 
with the damned. This distinction of the law in God's mind, from the law in 
nature (the ''in nature naturante «)i«," and ^'in naturit natniante lex/' of 
Bacon), belongs to Ockham and his school ; but his language shows the ac« 
cepted meaning of the word substance. — Ockham, Logica, cap. 15. 
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€hrist (his humano-diYimfy). The evil of a highly abstract 
doctrine lay in its liability to misoonstniction. Probably most 
men abstained reverently firom scrutinizing tiie great perpetual 
miracle of their church, and contented themselYes with de* 
ducing firom it the fact, that Christ, once incarnate in the flesh, 
was perpetually present among the faithful. But the gross 
legends, in which the host is represented as changing into an 
infant Christ, prove that an unintelligent faith might some* 
times iliBAlftiTTi its own first principles, in the attempt to prove 
them. Such fables involve really a completely different doc-^ 
trine, which might be called transacddentation, but which no 
church has ever yet deliberately set forth. 

The belief that thought was the only reality, had also its 
ethical aspects. The soul was regarded as a compound of will 
and intellect, which was acted upon by the senses, but indepen- 
dent of them. It followed that any false doctrine was an in«> 
delible taint upon the soul, but that moral transgressions were 
only dangerous, inasmuch as they degraded the better nature 
in man, and dimmed its perceptions of good. The fires of 
purgatory might purify the sinner, but not the heretic. Down 
to the last moment of his Ufe, the man tainted with false 
opinion, had it in his power to recant and be saved, but the 
sold could not change its nature beyond the grave. Hence the 
tolerance and the bigotry of mediaeval writers are alike re« 
markaUe. They could pardon the frailties of the flesh, for all 
were liable to these, and excess might be corrected by chastise* 
ment — ^the sin of the moment by the penance of years. They 
could hope for the salvation of pagans who had struggled 
towards th^ light by the aid of reason. There were Christians 
who suffered death for Christ's love before the Lord was bom,^ 
says an early English poet ; every man who has worked out 
truth, says Ockham, though he be a pagan in name, like Job, 
Tnll be saved as a Christian.* Moreover, no error, if it were not 

' " Many man for Chiiatea love Waa martired in Bomayne^ Er any Cristen* 
dom was knowe there Or any cros honouzed."— -Yiaion of Piers Ploughman, 
JL 10,704, 10,708. 

' Ockham, Sentent., lib. vi., part ii., c. 77. 
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obstinate, would be damnatey ; St. Maztm told the i^yiL fliat 
he himfleif might be aaved if he woold repent.^ The chmdi 
bells of Dewabery that naoig a knell on Ghxistmaa-day, becanae 
the deyil had died when Ghnist was hoim, exhibit the same 
thought in a di&rent but faaeifQlly exquisite ibno.* But the 
man who died holding enor against the light, was lost iire*- 
deemably. The mercrir and justice of mediflSYal Christendooi 
are nowhere more splendidly set forth, than in Dante's vision 
of the invisible world. Yet he who pkoed the just king, 
Biphasos, in heaven, and who declared that infinite mercy had 
arms so wide as to embrace aU who return to her, condemned 
the chie& of his party, Farinata, Gavalcante, and the great 
emperor Frederic 11., to bum to all eternity in the fiery sepul- 
chres of helL 

It has been shown that the intellect of the middle ages 
subordinated fiicts to thou^t^ the experimental to the deduo* 
tive sciences. This habit of mind of course re-acted upon 
history. Men regarded it as a treasury of ethical illustrations 
and biographies, or perhaps as a record of political rights ; but 
those ideas of its own scientific value, which we owe to Yico 
and Gibbon, were impossihle in the twelfth century. Malmes- 
bury, Ordeiic, Eadmer, and Florence of Worcester, have high 
merits of a certain kind; but truthful statements, vivid personal 
portraitures, a diligent compilation fix>m aU sources, and a more 
or less classical style, are the only qualities we have a right to 
expect firom them. The fashion of inventing speeches for the 
chief actors in events, was unhappily copied by Orderic and 
Giraldus Cambrensis from their cJassical models. Giraldus and 
Henry of Huntingdon plead guilty to the still worse offence 
of writing in extremes, of praising a king fidsomely during 
his liJBtime and inveighing against him after his death. 
Their excuse is the weak plea that they were afraid to 
qpeak out while he lived, that they praised real virtues and 
attacked actual defects.' Sycophancy and malice were the 

>SQlp.8e^«r.,D6VttaB.]iaxim.,aa4. sOoU6CtaiieaTopogn9liica,p. 1«7. 
* Hen. Hunt, Be Gontempta HundL ; Ang. Sac., toL ii, p. SM; GixabL 
Camb. de Inst, Princ., p. 69. 
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natural taaais of times when the Telations of bigh and low 
were at onoe intimate and capricions. Want of critical 
power is a serious shortooming, bnt mnst be taken rela- 
tively. False derivations of names were anavoidable, till the 
stadj of language had been based on pbiloeophical principles. 
Hiraenlous explanations of natural phenomena only show that 
the writer lived in a pre-scientific age. But a man who accu- 
mulated these stories^ as Giraldus Cambrensis did, firom the 
love of telling them, or, Hke Matthew Paris, from want of com- 
mon sense, incurred the censure of his contemporaries.^ A 
crude voracity for &ot8, and a disorderiy tendency to refer 
them to eaoses with which they have no connection, are 
scarcely more characteristic of mediseval chronicles than of so- 
called philosophies of history in the nineteenth century. Men 
were timid in their strictures on received tradition, when the 
causes of error were only imperfectly known. But the criti- 
cism that tacitly rejects an incredible story, was constantly 
exercised by early writers, and deserves at least to rank next 
after the criticism that disproves it. Even this was not always 
wanting. William of Newburgh's analysis of tixe histories of 
Arthur was written before the end of the twelfth century, and 
has left little to be added by later writers.* 

The interest which the Normans took in the history of 
Arthur and his court, has appeared to many enquirers more 
than natural. Some have accordingly explained it by the desire 
to exalt British over Saxon history, and to remind the con- 
quered English that they were neither the first nor the noblest 
occupants of the soiL No doubt history then, as now, was 

i Gjiald. Camb., Ezpngn., Hibem., PriBfiAtio. 

* NewboTgh, Pns&tio. His arguments ▼ere adopted by Higden in his 
Polyduameon (Gale, toI. iiL, pp. 824, 225), and by Bxmnpton ; Twysden, 
1162,11^. CkmparoihevudaitattaokontbeHirtoriaBritcnn^ 
Cambrensis. — ^Itin. Camb., lib. L, o. 6. Except Wendorer, who professed to 
collect narratives of interest indiscriminately, I know of no medisoTal historian 
of any eminence in England who accepted QeoSrefB history of Arthur. I do 
not regard metrical nairatiyes as serious history : they occupy the debatable 
groimd between chronicle and romance, and the anthon had the poef s eye 
for a good story. But even these do not always follow Geofl&wy of Mffnn^^^h. 
Peter of Longtolt starts from the reign of Ine. 
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coloured by political interests, and employed to point the 
commonplaces of statesmanship. The advantage of a strong 
over a divided govemment, had been deeply impressed on 
the nation by the Norman conquest and the civil wars 
imder Stephen, and is frequently enforced by medisBval 
writers.^ But it is difficult to suppose that the Normans 
under Henry I. would have set themselves, £rom deliberate 
policy, to circulate tiie national history of the free Welsh, 
with whom they were constantly at war, above that of their 
quiet English subjects, or their own ancestors. The sipiy 
of KoUo's connection with Alfred, looks much more like a 
Norman political forgery* A more probable theory ascribes 
the glorification of Arthur and British history to jealousy of 
French suzerainty, and of the part taken by the French in the 
crusades. A king like Henry I. might be well pleased to read, 
and let Europe read, how the peers of France and the senators 
of Bome had once done homage to Arthur. The insular spirit 
which kept our sovereigns from the holy war might comfort 
itself with traditions of a time when England was sufficient for 
itself. It is noticeable, however, that the Arthur of GeoflSrey 
of Monmouth is a king and statesman, not a knight-errant ; 
the chivalrous element is singularly absent. Probably, there- 
fore, these reasons do, to a certain extent, account for the great 
popularity which Geoffirey of Monmouth's history achieved. 
The remainder of its success is no doubt due to tiie character 
of the narrative. The legends of Bladud, of Sabrina, of Porrex 
and Ferrex, of Lear and CordeHa, and the more circumstantial 
narratives of Yortigem's treachery, XJther*s heroism, and 
Arthur's royalty, have a human interest to which the lifeless 
skeletons of ordinary English chronicles cannot pretend. But 
Geoffirey's work sufficiently shows that he wrote, as he professed 
to write, from documents. He probably rationalized a little, 
tampered with genealogies, arranged dates, and in other ways 
did infinite mischief; but it would be monstrous to suppose 



> Kewbnrgh, voL i., p. 160 ; Malmeslraiy, lib. iii., p. 421 ; Qeoffirey of 
HoDinotith, lib. zL, c. 9. 
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that he inyeiiied the history he set forth. If he did, he ought 
to rank as one of the first artists in literature. But in fieust 
nothing is more difficult than to inyent a new story, let alone 
twenty ; and the exploit becomes incredible^ if we add the diffi- 
culty of pahning the forgeries upon a nation as its own history. 
There can be no doubt that GeofGrey derived the bulk of his 
work fix>m old traditions^ and probably^ as he himself states, 
firom some old compilation.^ 

A thorough analysis of the book would be invaluable, if it 
were possible. In many cases we can see how the story arose. 
The story of Brutus, an exile from Troy, who gives his name 
to Britain, is a mixture of classical reminiscence with that 
mythopoeic philosophy which personifies in order to explain. 
Sing Belinus is a degraded god, and the story of Brennus 
shows that the old connection of Britons and Gauls was under- 
stood. The princess Sabrina, the kings Humber and Ebrauc^ 
have their classical counterparts in Arethusa, Alpheus, and 
Bomulus. Some names of early kings are derived from 
authentic history, and others had probably been preserved in 
Welsh genealogies. British, fancy never, I think, worked 
without some foundation, but the basis is often very slight for 
the superstnicture. In the account of Cassar's landing, the 
histories of GassibeUaun and of Caractacus have been melted into 
one. In the same way Yortigem is confounded with Gerontius, 
and the credit of Maximus's expedition to Italy is transferred 
with a more glorious issue to Arthur. In Arthur more traditions 
centre than in any one else* In the old mythical narrative, he 
had] been bom of a virgin. Later writers, not understanding 
the covert plagiarism from the Gospels, represented him as a 
bastard, or borrowed the legend of Jupiter and Alcmena to 
disguise his birth« His parliament at London, and many 



^ Geofiey of Monnumih seenu to me to claim Bomething more than the 
merit of a mere translator. He calls the book " opusculnm menm :'* he begs 
that its merits may be ascribed to his patron ; he quotes the Roman histories 
apparently as an independent source of inf;>rmation ; and he inserts the 
prophecies of Meriin, which he admits to be a different book, in the middle of 
his own work. — Lib. i,o. 1 ; lib. iv., c. 1. 
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ineideiLtB of Iiia wars with tbe Saxons, aie dermi from tlie 
leigns of Alfred and other Saxon kmgs.^ The wunes of his 
peers and conptemorarj kings, the Bamaa £ay, Ae fiaxon. 
XJl:^ and ihe Pieiish chief Uxiea (Byenee), take «b back to fbe 
old times when the nationaUtiea weie afaeiigglmg fcravpremacy. 
The petty Devonian prinoe, ^om Oerdie pressed baxd, and 
wbose wife Maelgoon carried oS, has been fitrangely trans- 
figured in the sixcentories afterdeatlL But a new £ite awaited 
him. From being the type of British kingship, he was 
destined to become the ideal of European chivaliy. 

The discovery of his remains £i.TOiued this seoood apotheo- 
sis. Where the monks of Glastonbury had so much to gain 
by the disinterment, some doubt wiU naturally exist whedier 
they found more than they had put there. Yet there is one 
circumstance, in the account given by Giraldus Cambrensis, 
whicb, if true, removes all sospidon c£ fraud. He says that 
the abbot was induced by old traditions, some of wfaidi king 
Henry had heard in Wales, to dig deep between two pyranddal 
stones which stood in the abbey chnieh-yard. Some sucteen 
fidet below fiie sur&ce, the hollowed trunk of an oak was 
found, with a leaden plate on a stone cross, bearing the ^- 
taph: '^Here lies buried the fcmious king Arthur, wxtk his 
second wife, Gnenever, in the iskod of Avakm.'' The rude 
coffin was opened, and two skeletons were found* Ariiuir^s bones 
were of heroic size, the skull ample, and obven by deadly wounds. 
A single lock of ycUow hair,^once a woman's, still lay among 
the bones. Amonkwhowas standing by, eai^^ otitrou^y, 
and the golden tress, for which Lanoelat had sinned and 
Arthur died, crumbled into air. Now, hair so far decayed 
that a touch would destroy it, oonid not lunre been transferred 
recently from one sepulchre to another. The mention of Gue- 
never as a second wife, is also of uncertain authority in the 
Arthur traditions, and was so unsuited to the romances that it 

' I BOBped it is from a oonfoiioii of tiuf (net that the Horte d' Arthur 
explaiziB Camelot (Oadbfury) as Winchester. Sunilarly, one oopy of fhe ]aws 
of Edwaid the ConliBeBor refian in one iniitanne to Arthur as a legislator.^ 
Coke upon Littleton, p. 68, b. 
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neyer took its place in popular belief. Probably, therefore, a 
forger would not have inserted it. But this part of the epitaph 
has been called in question.^ 

Under the influence of chivalry, the story of Arflinr took a 
new character. The interest of his life was made to centre 
around bis marriage with Qnenever and the Quest of the Holy 
Gr^al. Maelgoun of North Wales, whom history recorded 
to have carried off Arthur's queen, was transformed into two 
characters: the savage Meleagans, who bears her away in war, 
and Lancelot, who delivered her, and whose guilty love for his 
lord's wife was reciprocated.* The story that Arthur con- 
demned the adulteress to be burned, is so unsuited to the 
manners of the twelfth century, that it must have been de- 
rived from old tradition. But the true beauty of the Arthur 
romances does not lie in their stories of knighfly adventure, or 
of guilty or unfortunate love. They exhibit the grand concep- 
tion of a commonwealth of Christian gentlemen. The Holy 
Gr^al, borne by angels about the world, is the type of sacrifice, 
whose occasions are heaven-sent, and are yet only achieved by 
those who seek them out. Mere daring is not suf&cient for the 
enterprize ; the knight who sees the beatific vision must be 
sinless and pure. The pursuit of good is not recommended 
by any material benefit. From the day the Quest is under- 
taken, Arthur knows that his company of knights will never 
again assemble in his court ; and Galahad, who achieves the 
enterprize, is straightway translated to heaven. But other 

* Girald. Camb. de last. Princ., pp. 191, 192. Knyghton, who says that 
he had seen and handled the cross, gives the whole inscription. — ^Twysden, 
2397. Brompton, who seems to have written from report, omits the passage 
about Guenever (Twysden, 1152), and Leland denies its authenticity. Mr. 
Ellis quotes from an old romance the statement that Arthur repudiated his 
first queen to marry Guenever (Metrical Bomances, p. 144), but this story is 
unknown to GeofBrey of Monmouth, to Malory, and to Hector Boece : it is 
quite as likely, therefore, to be derived from the epitaph as the epitaph from it. 
Bichard I. is said to have given Arthur's sword, Galibume, to Tancred of 
Sicily: probably it had been taken from the tomb. — ^Brompton; Twysden, 
1195. 

* ^^llemaiqu^, Les Romans de la Tbble Bonde, pp. 58-62 ; Ellis, Early 
Metrical Bomances, pp, 145-154. 

GO 
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caus^, besides the pursuit of an idea, are breaking up the 
fellowship of the Bound Table. The sin of Quenever and 
Lancelot overthrows the whole fabric and pnrpose of Axthur'a 
royalty. The contrasts of actual life in the twelfth centmy 
meet ns, therefore, in its romances; the idealism of cra«- 
saders is alloyed with the firailties and sin of a court From 
the battle-field and the palace we pass, by some inexorable 
fatality, to the cloister and the grave. But if the artist does 
not crown his masterpiece with the serene light of success,, 
it is because he looks beyond tiie temporal and visible world 
to the eternal and unseen. He feels that sin may be ex<- 
piated and obtain the pardon of heaven, but that it ends pro-- 
perly in penitence, not in enjoyment. He believes that the 
struggle (or an idea is the better part of life on earth, and 
grander even than the tranquil possession of truth. Genera- 
tions may come and go, Arthur and Oalahad die, and the 
earth remain with no true knighthood upon it, but honour and 
self-devotion are etertml« 

How far the literature of tiie middle ages was diffused 
among the different ranks of society, cannot easily be deter- 
mined. Yet th^re are some fects at hand which speak strongly 
fer the cultivation of tiie upper and middle orders. Hugo 
Lupus, who delighted in hearing stories from the Bible or 
about the saints, and Walter Espec, who told his knights that 
the proper employmeht of his old age was to read or relate 
history, were not men who impressed their contemporaries by 
any exceptional scholarship.^ Henry of Winchester, who 
formed a menagerie,* and Robert of Gloucester, who revived 
the study of Wdsh history, are chiefly memorable as statesmen 
and warriors. If we look at our kings, Henry I. was reputed 
an author, Henry II. was an accomplished linguist, his son 
Bichard a poet, and we find John borrowing Pliny for his 
amusement. The great circulation of ballad literature is 
proved by Walter Longchamp*s employment of minstrels, as a 



> Oxdetic, vol. ifi., p, 4.--H3st Bic. H*g«lrfad., Twysdexi, SS8. 
* Ang. Sac, toL ii, p. 421. 
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modem minister might sobsidize flie press; and tiie sanid 
Latin songs were corrent in England and Germany. The oon- 
stant demand for a knowledge of French, Latin, end English, 
acted upon all dasses of society,* andwhai Richard I. was re- 
turning home through Anstria, two of his suite were able to 
speak German, which they had probably picked np in the 
camp. A knowledge of the Bible must have been pretty 
widely diffiised, when onr kings jested otrt of it, «cnd when 8 
popular demagogue like Fitz-Osbert made Scripture the text of 
his discourses. The chronicles, written by ecclesiastics, are 
mostly tesselated with quotations firom the Vulgate, which are 
introduced as freely as fliey were afterwards in Puritan phrase- 
ology.* A knowledge of ttie best classical authors was equally 
common. The latest and best biographer of Giraldus Gam- 
brensis says that "quotations from Terence, Virgil, Horace,* 
Ovid, Juvenal, and Statins, fitrai Oicero and Seneca, are thickly 
sown throughout his writings.'** In fact, it was one misfor- 
tune of the middle ages, iliat fiie originality of its writers was 
overpowered by their reverence for the great masters whom 
they studied; and their style ezHbits the chains of this 
generous servitude. Thero were two ways in which a student 
coinmunicated his last results to the world. Giraldiis Gam-< 
brensis, a noisy, self-satisfied man, was fond of lecturing in 
public, and he teUs us that scarcely a hall in Paris could con- 
tain the multitudes who flocked to hear him discourse on law. 
When ho had finished his "Topography of Lreland,*' he read it. 
publicly at Oxford. On the first of the three days which it occu- 
pied, he entertained all the poor of the town; on the second, all 
the doctors of the faculties and their most distinguished pupils ; 
on the third, the rest of the students, townsmen, and gentry. 

1 In the fhirteenth oentory, Bacon, in xMommendiiig hit oonteoLporfvi^ 
to leun Greek, Hebrew, Arabie, and duOdea, obmrvm i *' Non tamen intel- 
ligo, Qt quilibet sciat baa Ixngnaa aicnt matomaBi in quk natna eat, nt noa lo 
qnimur Anglicnm, Galficnm, et LatiBmn." — Opesa Kinora, v6L L, p. 43S. 

' Lanfranc, Gundnlf, Ansebn, and Foliot, ava fflBfiinent imdaftoaa of men 
who occupied fhemaelveB with (Scripiunl fltodiea. 

' Gixald. Gamb. Opera, Ptefitce by Pxoi98ior Bower, p. ziv., toL L 
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Less yain-glorioiis men preferred more modest redtationSy or 
trusted to transcripts of their works being made. Anselm 
was compelled to publish an authoritative edition of his ** Mono- 
logium/' because so many copies of it were already in circula- 
tion, from notes of lectures or imperfect transcripts. Ghumier's 
life of Becket may be said to have gone through two editions, 
as the indiscretion of a copyist caused the work to appear 
prematurely, and while still in want of many corrections. 
But this very hct shows that a book on any popular subject 
was eagerly looked for and greedily read. Our notices of col- 
lections of books are imperfect. We hear casually of Bibles 
at Ely and Waltham abbeys, and of miscellaneous libraries at 
Abingdon, Canterbury, St Edmund's, Malmesbury, Whitby, 
and Peterborough.^ We know that Becket caused transcripts 
of books to be made in France, and Giraldus Cambrensis 
speaks of taking books with him to Paris.^ The mere feu^ts 
that the numerous law-courts were worked by writs, that 
commerce and taxation required a knowledge of accounts, and 
that the clergy were bound to have some acquaintance with 

* Monastioon, yoI. yi., p. 66 ; Chron. Mon. de Abingdon, toI. ii., p. 289 ; 
Chron. Joo. de Bnk., p. 100. William of Malmesbuxy ma librarian to his 
monaateiy, and bought books himaelf.— lib. ii., p. 143 ; Hist Nov., lib. i., p. 
687. The library of Christ-church, Oanterbury, having sufiered under the 
Danes, was restored by Tianfranc and Anselm. Under Edward I. it possessed 
six hundred and ninety-eight Tolumes, in which nearly three thousand treatises 
were bound up. Whitby Abbey posseaeed at least seYenty-five works in 1180 
A.D. Among these are several eminent fathers, and Gioero, Homer, Juvenal, 
Plato, and Statins. Peterborough abbey» in the twelfth century, had also 
neariy eighty works, among which are several oolleotions of Roman law. — 
Edwardes' Memoirs of libnries, vol. i., chap. 2. Under William Eufus, the 
abbot of Malmesbury stripped twelve copies of the Gospels of their ornaments to 
raiae money for a tax ; and the bishop of Ely, under Bichard I., pawned thirteen 
copies for the king*8 ransom. — ^Maitland's Dark Ages, p. 218. These notices 
have been preserved accidentally. I have only quoted a few, and a much, 
stronger case could be made out for the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 

' Giiald. Oamb., Opera, voL i., p. 46, John of Salisbury mentions a priest 
who traveUed with a treatise by Any^lin in his saddle-bags. — Opera, vol. v.,. 
p. 353. Wimund, bishop of Man in the twelfth century, rose from poverty 
and obscurity by his skill as a copjrist — ^Newburgh, voL i., p. 64. In the 
thirteenth century, Boger Bacon spent two thousand pounds in books and 
experiments.— Bacon, Opera Minora, vol. i., p. 59. 
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letters, and were very numerous relatiyely to the population, 
show that the elements of education were more widely diffused 
than is commonly supposed. It is highly probable, indeed, 
Hiat learning was looked upon very much as a professional 
study, which a noble or a knight might altogether neglect 
"without much discredit. But when all allowances have 
been made, the fame which Oxford achieved in spite of its 
poverty, and the numerous students who flocked to Paris for 
further or better instruction, are splendid evidence of our an- 
cestors' zeal for letters. The reproaches of barbarism some- 
times cast upon them may be reduced to two charges, that 
books were few and costly before printing was discovered, and 
that the fiEtcts of the mind and the relations of God to man 
were studied to the disparagement of experimental science. 
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ANGLO-NORMAN SOCIETY. 

DUALX8K 07 CHUBCH AXD 8TA.TB. — WKLIKF HT BTBTXIIS. — BBCULAK CHABACTBR 
OF THB OHUEOK. — ^BCGLBBXA8nCl.Xt TKTLUMKCn OR BBOUI.AS UFB. — ^XOO- 
KOKXSDAL TALUS OF XOKABTIBISB. — JJFM IN LOITDOK AND IN THB OOVNTRT. 
— ^HIOHXB. XATBBXAL TTZUi-BBZNG AND DIXINI8HBD ABTIBTIC PBBCEPTIONft 
OF KODBBN TDCB8. — 00NTEA8T8 OF 8T77BB8TITION AND IKTOLBBANCB BBTWEBN 
ANCZBRT AND KODBBN TDIBB. — dXTBBTION OF IMDiyiDUAL LZBBBTT. 

It is not unusual to compare the simple organizations of 
Athens and Rome,, which had no established church, and 
where the priest scarcely differed from other citizens, with the 
two-fold constitution of early Christian society. The fact of 
the contrast is undoubted, and rests upon two causes. One of 
these is the sharp antagonism of Christianity to the world 
which it regenerated. Other religions were local, and reflected 
the institutions and thoughts of the countries in which they 
were developed. But Christianity spread from a small pro- 
vince of the Roman empire over nations that differed from one 
another in population, polity, and tone of life. The gospel pro- 
scribed imsparingly both the bloodshed on which the imperial 
dominion was founded, and the traditional vices of the upper 
classes. Its preachers went further, and declared the intellect 
and civilization of Rome anathema. For centuries there was 
no thought of compromise between the church and actualities. 
The best men desired not so much to make the state Christian 
as to create a separate world outside secular society. The 
miseries of the times when the empire was breaking up, and 
the constant expectation that Christ was coming in person to 
judge the world, favoured this disregard of temporal monarchies. 
" Watch and pray, for ye know not at what time the Master 
Cometh,'' was the thought that guided the conduct of early 
Christians. By the twelfth century these feelings had par- 
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tially passed away. New nations had arisen* and a eheerfol 
faiih in actual life replaced the hope of a millennimn> But 
nothing could now bridge oyer the separation of church and 
state, whose rival fabrics had been built up b}* theorists of the 
cloister, and warriors roughly completing the legal traditions 
inherited from their fathers. That the state ought to assist, 
perhaps to obey the church, was felt generally. But that 
citizenship might be Christian in itself, was a theory yet unde- 
yeloped. Only its dim outlines can be traced in ehiralry. 

The other cause of the twofold organisation of society lies 
in the wealth of thought, which the tribes that broke up Europe 
derived from Borne. Its laws of property and succession, its 
municipal constitutions, were as fSur beyond the actual legal 
training of Franks and Saxons in the ££kh and sixth centuries, 
as the metaphysics of Plato and the logic of Aristotle sur* 
passed their capacities of abstract thought. They felt the 
wonder and reverence of children for the civilization whose 
spoils they entered upon ; and even wherd th^y retained their 
old customs, enriched them with a meaning derived from Bome 
or Greece. The philosophy of their times taught them to seek 
all truth in the mind. Habit and speculation thus conspired 
to create a belief in laws rather than in lawgivers. The fiction 
of a '* natural law," and the vague truth that there was a 
divine order in the universe, found expression in a hundred 
theories of mediaeval legists and schoohnen. But they dared 
not follow out their conclusions, and blend the two systems 
which they saw before them into one theocratic state. Under 
a pious king, Alfred or St. Louis, something like this imion 
might seem to be realized. But no pope, however statesman- 
, like, were he Hildebrand or Innocent himself, could prevail 
against the logic of daily life, and the instinct of revolt against 
a commonwealth based on the destruction of moral liberty. 
Throughout the middle ages, therefore, church and state re- 
mained separate, yet inextricably involved, like the real and 
ideal in common life. Each, in the same mechanical manner, 
was seeking to fence in society with some perfect system 
which should make error impossible. Each accumulated Iaw9 
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and legal fictions till mankind groaned nnder the burden laid- 
upon it. The failure of both is now matter of history. But 
until the time was ripe for liberty of conscience and- seLf-^ 
goyemment in its widest sense^ generation after generation 
went down to the grave, belieying in the power of the mind to 
reproduce God's order in earthly government, and with the 
infinite elasticity of Omnipotence, to regulate the smallest as 
well as the greatest concerns of Ufe. Existing legislation might 
be incomplete ; but a higher tone, a subtler thought, a few 
more enactments, would surely complete the ideal fabric, 
that should be wide and deep as the actions and heart of man. 
So strong a belief in systems might have petrified the growth, 
of society. Spain is an instance of a county which developed 
the theories of the middle ages with all the appliances of mo- 
dem civilization. The genius of Cervantes, the heroism of 
nameless thousands who died on every possible battie-field 
under Don John or Alva, the devotion of Loyola and St. 
Teresa, have gilded, but could not arrest, the decay of the nation. 
MediaBval Europe was saved from this fate by the rudeness of 
its organization, by the vivid contrasts of church and state, and 
by the large latitude which a power confident of its foimdations 
can afford to leave to opinion. The two rival codes of law, 
the privileges of church, barons, and towns, were so many 
standing protests against administrative unity. There was 
littie fear, in the twelfth century, that the state would cease to 
be religious. The dread lest the church should again separate 
itself from actual Ufe might seem better founded. It was 
saved by the vastness of its empire. Its monasteries were the 
seats of learning, and the tonsure was a titie to respect which 
the student could not dispense with. Hence the church was ^ 
another name for the learned professions. Architect, poet, 
painter, historian, philosopher, and grammarian, lawyer and 
physician, escaped from the plough or the service of arms by 
ministering at the altar. No wonder if art was religious, 
when all its associations were sacred. In one respect, religion 
Buffered by the services of men who often brought with them 
the secular tastes and passions of the world they professed to 
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leave. But it gained in cnltnre and breadth by occupying the 
energies of such thinkers as Abelard, Ijanfiranc^ and Boger 
Bacon. Six centuries later, Abelard might have been an 
eneydopaadist, Lanfiranc a cabinet minister, and Roger Bacon 
a scientific chemist. In defiault of tiiese vocations in tiieir own 
times, they did noble service to the world by reconciling its 
faith with the highest attainable thought. 

At once systematic and universal, the church occupied a 
very different domain in the twelfth century from that to 
which it is now confined. The tendency of modem devotion 
may be described as lyrical; it aims at expressing the inward 
communion of the soul "with God, the experiences and thoughts 
of individual life. The church of the middle ages was essen- 
tially dramatic. Its hymns were liturgical ; and in the fdnction 
of the mass, it represented the doctrine of the Mth as a pre- 
sent reality. By a few changes of words and costume, the ritual 
was transmuted into those stately mysteries which dramatized 
Bible stories for tiie multitude. The gospel for the day, broken 
up into parts, and interspersed with church hymns, needed 
nothing more to make it attractive but the rich dresses which 
every great church possessed.^ The peasant understood these 
appeals to the sense. Believing that he served God in his mirth, 
he used the one public building of his village for amusements 
which barely preserved a religious colouring. He learned to 
act in the solemn scenic performances. He joined in the wild 
revelry of the winter months, in the Feast of the Ass, when a 
donkey was brought into the choir, and the Feast of Fools, when 
dice were thrown on the altar, and the celebration of mass paro- 
died. He saw the same contrasts of jest and earnest in art The 
walls around him glowed with pictures of the patriarchs and 
prophets, and with all the incidents of the life that began in 
Bethlehem and ended on Calvary.^ But here and there a cor- 

• > Wright^0 Early Mysteries, pp. 1-62. The vulgar VniEboneries which 
Voltaire has ridieoled in tlie Mysteries belong^ chiefly (esoept in the case of 
Hrotiwitha's) to the later productions written in the Temaeiilar, and at a cor- 
rupt period. — ^Hone^s Ancient Mysteries, pp. 1-72. 

t «Farmn ptxtanras • • nisi mnltioolorilnis parietes piotnris renideant"— 
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belt or ihedeooratLon.of a stalls embodied a satire oa the piieat- 
hood, or repieeented ilie fiend himsdf griimiiig sooni IB ^ 
place.^ Precisely because it was profoiiiidt the fidtb of tha 
middle ages oould afford to jest "with itself; and men who liTed 
in a spintoal world, who prayed mostly on conseorated ground^ 
who belieyed that the angels and saints were always round 
them, coloured every act of their lives iodifferenUy with reli* 
gion, as a Puritan in later times q>oke of household matters 
in scriptural phraseology. If they did not speculate criti- 
cally on doctrine, they realized intensely the history of Christ, 
and its bearings on human society. Their cravings for poUti- 
oal reform were always justified by an appeal to religion. 
Every -faculty of the soul, every day of the week, every feeling 
and Uiought^ owed service to the church, and found satisfiactioa 
within it. Is it wonderful that a century and a half inter« 
vened between WyoUffe and Luther ? 

The monasteries are sometimes spoken of as the ancient 
substitute for poor-laws. It would be truer to say, that in the 
middle ages a pauper's chance of relief rested on tibe duty of 
every Christian to give alms, and not, as now, on the right of 
every man to demand that support £rom his feUows which he 
cannot earn by himself. Naturally the calls of charity pressed 
chiefly upon the dcrgy, and more upon rich corporations than 
on individuals. In a thinly-peopled country, where inns were 
few and far between, the obligation to entertain strangers was 
felt more generally than can now be the case in England. But 
with all these allowances, the efficiency of the church as an anti« 
dote to pauperism, cannot be rated very high. The doctrine 
that it is more blessed to give than to receive, may be misin* 
terpreted so as to promote mendicancy, and create the evil it 
ought to stem. Except for the rigid frank-pledge flystem» all 
England would have been overrun with vagrants in the twelfth 

Malmesbury, lib. iv., p. 616. Texta of Soriptaro were aom«tiBies painted up. 
Henry of WinoheBter, ** Cathednlem ooeleaam • • taztis philaoMJS 
• • omayit." — ^Ang. Sac., vol. ii, p. 421. Compare Milmaa's Ifttin C9ak« 
tianity, yoI. iiL, p. 487, note a. 

^ Martoime,la ViM du Moyen Age, pp. 105-117. 
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century, as it was in the fifteenth. But a laige vagabond 
population may subsist where the working poor are ill off. An 
ordinary cottager might easily Hve so far trom a monastery, as 
not to feel its influence, at a time when roads were bad and 
communication difficult. Eren if he were in its neighbour- 
hood, he might find that its resources were spent in maintain- 
ing its own state, in grandiose architecture, or in entertaining 
the nobles who passed that way. Charity was only one of 
many objects, which even a pious abbot might care to promote. 
Fasting and prayer were the real occupations of men who had 
retired from the world, and the adornment of a shrine, or the 
carving of an oriel» were more attractive methods of serving 
Ood, than the relief of indigence. The splendid buildings of 
the middle ages, were chiefly, no doubt, due to the system of 
labour-rents ; but Caen stone, painted glass, and gilding, in- 
volved an actual expenditure of money. Accordingly, in the 
thirteenth century, an impulse of strong enthusiasm created 
the mendicant orders^ to combat the misery and ignorance 
which had grown up under the walls of church and cloister. 
Yet the monasteries subserved several economical purposes. 
They were improving landlords, at a time when the nobles 
cared rather to raise men-at-arms than cattle or crops. They 
were easy landlords, from the tendency of all corporations to 
respect vested interests. They were the great granaries of the 
kingdom, at a time when it was unsafe for individuals to incur 
the suspicion of forestalling or regratrog. Their estates were 
comparatively safe, imder the shadow of church censures, from 
the risks of war which fell upon private property; so that 
convent-gardens and orchards were early famous for their thick 
turf, flowers, and secular trees. These may seem small benefits, 
but perhaps they are more real than the visionary S3rstem of 
indiscriminate doles would have been. 

A few incidental notices enable us to form an idea of social 
life among the middle and lower orders in the twelfth century. 
London was even then pre-eminent timong En^ish towns. 
The high houses that lined the long narrow streets were partly 
the abode of nobles who came to attend the court, partly of 
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merchants. There were thirteen oonventoal^ and a hundred 
and twenty-six parish churches. A long suburb lined the 
side of the Thames fix)m Temple Bar to Westminster, but it 
cannot have stretched far to the north, for the men of London 
and Westminster played football in the fields that lay between. 
Country-houses and gardens studded the country round the 
wallsy and further still were forests, in which the citizens 
hunted and hawked. To a stranger, the only drawbacks on 
residence were the frequent fires and the curse of drunken 
riots : rich young men would scour the streets at night, molest- 
ing the citizens. But sharp justice sometimes overtook the 
offenders. The justidary, Bichard de Lucy, hanged a ring- 
leader in these disorders, although he was the son of an eminent 
citizen, and offered afine of five hundred marks for his life. A 
Jew trying to inveigle aOhristian, is represented as telling him 
that all the wickedness of the world was to be found in London : 
the gambling-house, the theatre, and the tavern; troops of 
parasites, beggars, and sorcerers. There is a brighter side to 
flie picture. The citizens were femous for their hospitality. 
Intercourse with strangers refined their manners. The city 
matrons were modest, and the city schools frequented by dili- 
gent scholars. Above all, it was " Merry England '* in those 
days ; and in the metropolis, cock-fights, bear-baits and bull- 
baits, boat and horse races, games at ball, water tournaments 
and skating, were among the amusements of holidays and the 
carnival.^ 

It is probable that London was exceptionally rich. Yet a 
traveller in the country, if he could not expect to find a restau- 
rant like thiett on the banks of the Thames, which satisfied every 
want, and seemed to its chronicler to realize Plato's dreams, 
might at least count upon dean sheets, upon wine or ale, and 
substantial if homely fare.* The varieties of frmcy bread known 
in London cannot have been common elsewhere : the men of 

1 Fits-Stephen, VitBB Beet, yoI. i, pp. 172-181 ; Bic. Div., pp. 60, 61. 

* PkJgrave'B Hot. Cur., vol. L, p. zzxtL Bxistol was fiunous for soap in the 
twelfth oentoiy.— Bio. DiT., p. 62. The teeth were cleaned wiUi sops of 
bread.— 43chol. fialem., cap. 64. 
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Korfolk were derided for not knowing wheat wlien they saw it, 
and the worst loaf baked, '' fourths," wonld barely sustain Ufe.^ 
The poUoe regulations of London, and the stories and proverbs 
in which millers figure, prove that adulteration was usual. 
Butcher's meat cannot have been common, when markets were 
scarce ; when meat was salted for winter in default of stall- 
feeding, and when cottagers looked chiefly to their own pigs, 
and poultry for a supply. But the real evil with respect to 
food lay in the constant fluctuations of price. The mean price 
of the quarter of wheat was about £2 6s. 3d. during the twelfth 
century; in 1196 a.d. it rose to £32 Is. 3d. ; and in the next 
year to nearly £44.^ What misery these fluctuations represent, 
may be fidrly guessed by those who have seen what the country- 
endures with a rise of one hundred per cent. Dysentery and 
'^ black deaths " swept off their thousands in the middle ages, 
or left them with weak constitutions to battle against scrofula 
and leprosy. These evils were increased by the people's mode 
of life. The frequent fires, and such words as '' bower " and 
'* lobby," show that wood was Ihe common material of houses. 
The enactment of the council of Northampton, that heretics* 
houses should be carried out of town and burned, is a picture 
in itself of the low booths in whidi peasants' families herded. 
A settle and a pot were in all likelihood its only furniture. 
The chimney, the window, were unknown ; woven fabrics were 
too costly for common use ; and even the palace of Becket was 
strewn with rushes. The river's edge, with typhus and ague 
flitting like pale ghosts along its banks, was the natural place 
where the poor, wanting water and without foimtains, would 
build. Poisoned by marsh exhalations, huddled together in 
cabins, smoke-dried, gross eaters and uncleanly livers, the 
peasants were those on whom disease fell heaviest. That a 
nation thus circumstanced should have been able to perpetuate 
itself seems wonderful. The reason no doubt lies partly in 
that strange reparative power of nature, which meets a sudden 

1 Liber Albus, pp. 349-359 ; WrightTs Early Mysteries, pp. 82, 93, 94. 
3 An Inquiry into the Price of Wheat, &c., p. 8. I have multiplied the 
nominal prices by fifteen. 
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drain by increased fertQity, and partly in iiie &ot tEai only tiia 
hiBalihy and vigorona lived to become paronts. The puny, 
scrofalons child had little chance of groinng up. Famine to6k 
the weak man, and the strong straggled through it The imper* 
feet science of the times did not help tiie sickly to lengtiien 
out life, or transmit it through a series of wretched geneiationGL 
These fetcts point to the conclusion that the domestic habits 
of our ancestors wore more like our own than is commonly sup-^ 
posed, but that they were far below us in material comfort and 
the enjoyment of health. The introduction of cotton, the substi- 
tution of sugar for honey, even of lucifer-matches for flint and 
steel, are additions to general well-being, which no sensible 
man will undervalue. Still they do not make up the sum of 
life. To a certain extent, the growth of comfort has thriven^ 
upon the decay of art. The ostentation of wealth, which once 
decorated a house with carved oriels or a stately porch, is 
now diverted to dress, furniture, and dinner-parties. The 
public spirit which built a guildhall or a church, is as unself- 
ishly employed on soup-kitchens and model lodging-houses. 
The scientific tendencies of our time have substituted a vivid 
appreciation of material wants for medisval idealism, and 
chemists, engineers, and astronomers have replaced liie meta- 
physicians and artists of the middle ages. In a certain sense, 
no real progress can be one-sided. But a g^ieration, or even 
a century, may attach itself so exclusively to £acts as to lose its 
sense of a spiritual life. The very perfection of our mechani- 
cal arts absorbs the faculties and stunts the nature of those who 
work at them. A man who labours his ten hours a day at 
making the head of a pin is likely to be less educated, even 
though he can read or write, than the mediesval peasant, who 
was forced to ply several trades from the want of skilled crafis- 
men, who might serve as a soldier in Normandy or Ireland^ 
who was bound to understand something of the subtle hswa 
under which he lived, and whom the influences of his dhuidi 
trained to a sense of colour, music, and architecture. The great 
principle, that in proportion as society is simple the individual 
will be many-sided, is truest of the higher diaasee. Such 
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a bishop tB Boger of Salisbaiy, idio fought in tho field, acted 
as jnstknarjTy ^iras aidiiteot and engineer, and administered a 
diooese, irai assuredly the more capable man, if he was not the 
better ehvrofamany for these qualifioations. Pass to 1hought» 
and the same fact repeats its^. All knowledge in the middle 
ages was encydopcedio. It started finom a few principles, it 
embraoed oompanitively few facts, and a single lifetime was 
sufficient to comprehend it. Scholars in special sciences have 
replaced the nniversal monarchs of learning. The belief that 
all knowledge is connected by certain first principles is still 
possible. But no man now can belieye in his own power to 
codify all thought and harmonize the contradictions of facts. 
We are richer by solid experience, and only poorer by a dream, 
but it was a dream that gave beauty and dignity to the life of 
Boger Bacon. 

A deficient sense of beauty cannot exist in a nation with- 
out a masked effect upon its literature and moral tone. The 
excessive legislation of church and state in the middle ages 
produced a harvest of rank and habitual crime, which can 
only be paralleled in a few exceptional epochs of modem 
history. But the generations who created i^e idea of a gentle^ 
man, and clung to their feith in good in spite of what they saw 
aixmnd them, wMe surely nobler in themselves than those who 
waste their tolerance upon the excuses of crime, and their 
criticism on the exposure of *' shams." There was scavenger 
work to be done in tiie middle ages, but it was left to the vul- 
tures and carrion-crows of society ; Dante judges, pities, and 
condemns, but he does not dissect the corpse and confound 
disease with life. If Giotto and the Dutch school, the Divina 
Commedia and Rousseau's Confessions were exceptional phe- 
nomena of their times, discussion would be unnecessary. But 
th^ represent the real strength of the me<U»val, and the 
weakest side of the modem, world. Our fathers were artists in 
thought as well as stone, and their very constmctive power made 
them slow to analyse, and unready to doubt. We carry the 
scalpel and testing tube into the region of ideas, destroy the 
idol, and think we have disproved the god. 
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Even our advance in scienoe, real and great though it be, 
is not absolute. Superstition and intolerance are as enduring 
as human weakness. Those who have watched the monstrous 
developement of Moimonismy and know that the population of 
Utah is chiefly recruited firom England, Wales, and America, 
may be pardoned if, for a moment, they envy the uncritical 
faith that never wandered out of its immature Christianity. 
Those who see the upper classes, the contemporaries of Mill 
and Faraday, believing by thousands in spirit-rapping and 
table-moving, may well turn reverently to the Acta Sanctorum- 
Often puerile, sometimes gross, sometimes even un-Christian, 
the legends of the mediaeval saints are only illustrations of a 
rational faith in God's personal character and intervention: 
they do not contradict the philosophy of their times. The 
laws of causation and gravitation had not then been developed 
by an illustrious line of thinkers. Yet, although a contrast 
like this may teach us to boast less confidently of progress, it 
is really in our favour. The master of ancient thinkers was as 
credulous in the region of the supernatural as his pupiK 
Among ourselves there is a constantly-widening circle of the 
enlightened, which restrains the half-educated world from 
relapsing into barbarism. The same argument appKes to tolera* 
tion. The spirit that branded Bishop Butler and Burke as 
concealed papists; that instigated the burning of Priestley's 
house, and deprived Shelley of his children, is not less deplor- 
able in itself than the violence that massacred Jews or headed a 
crusade against the Albigenses. But the belief that persecu- 
tion is the witness of earthly power to God's truth, unhappily 
darkened the noblest minds of the middle ages. A few, chiefly 
among the clergy, protested against it, but the greatest kings of 
Europe, St. Louis and Edward I., thought it right to anticipate 
fiiture judgement upon earth. Among ourselves there is still, 
no doubt, a torpid mass of bigotry, but it is restrained firom all 
but occasional outbursts by tiie righteous principles that long 
experience has worked into the public sense of Europe. The 
few active fanatics that still exist within the four seas number 
not a single statesman or man of learning in their ranks, and 
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owe their power of annoyance to imscrupnlons slander and 
immoral political partizanship. The fact that the most con- 
servative of nations has gradually expunged almost every penal 
enactment from its statute-book, is a splendid landmark in our 
progress towards liberty. 

One of the ablest thinkers of this or any age, has lamented 
the tendency of civilization to destroy individuality.^ The 
reproach that 

*' The individual withers, and the world is more and more," 

has in it something of evident truth. It is one of those uneasy 
convictions that at times force themselves on a self-satisfied 
generation, and constrain it to doubt its own perfection. The 
journals that supply criticism on every event of life, the rail- 
roads and public meetings that bring men together, the societies 
founded to force opinions upou the world, are influences which 
tend fatally to limit freedom of thought and originality of char- 
acter. The democrat, who bows to the will of the people, and the 
gentleman, who is careful to think and pyay with good society, 
have alike sacrificed their sense of truth to intellectual coward- 
ice or good fellowship. But causes similar to these have always 
been in operation. The stringent legal systems of the middle 
ages, the absence of critical thought, the comparative meagreness 
of science, and the influence of sudden impulse over a half-edu- 
cated people, who moved altogether if they moved at all, must 
be set off against the greater variety of occupation forced upon 
individuals, and the less despotic organization of public opinion 
on minor matters. A wise man will commonly conform, on 
unimportant points, to the customs of his neighbours ; and if he 
chooses to deviate, his sense ought to preserve him from attach- 
ing undue importance to petty criticifians. It is undoubtedly an 
evil if he is restrained by fear of the world from expressing un- 
popular convictions on great subjects, and if the courtesy, com- 
monly shown to sects and parties is not extended to individuals. 
But the evil lies rather in the present tone of society than in 

' Mill, Essay on Liberty, chap. iii. 

H H 
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its circumstances. The public press and the power of asso- 
ciation may sometimes be misused to create a dead level of 
opinion ; but in general they are helps to the weak, who can 
side with a section, where they could not stand alone. A 
man of original thought, or deep convictions, must be pre- 
pared to pay the penalty of strength, to confront opposition 
and live it down. The true cause of weakness in modem 
society is rather its weariness of all idealism, and its venera- 
tion for practical ability and success. Compromises in states- 
manship, unreasoning conformity in religion, a position and a 
fortune in private life, are the recognized maxims of society, 
and of many men whose lives are nobler than their theories. 
Yet if history teaches one truth more certainly than another, 
it is that the real greatness of life must be measured by the 
intensity of its ideas. The national existence of Holland begins 
from the time when she ventured it in the cause of religious 
freedom against the foremost nation of earth. The struggle for 
European liberty under Elizabeth, and for a visionary theocracy 
under Charles I., produced statesmen, soldiers, and thinkers 
such as England has never rivalled since. All the horrors 
of the French revolution are as nothing compared with the 
great principles it established and the great men it called out. 
It was the singular fortune of the middle ages that the mono- 
tonous order which they strove to establish was shattered by 
the dualism of the ideas on which they founded it. Freedom 
and. thought were developed in the long struggle of state and 
church, that sought to enslave both. But the golden age of 
society lies rather before us than behind. It rests with our- 
selves, or our sons, to shake off at any moment the vulgari- 
ties and conventions of a world that is false to its first principles. 
Mere knowledge cannot combat enthusiasm: St. Simon will 
carry the world against Malthus, if the relations of classes are 
unsound, but St. Simon is powerless against poor-laws and 
charity. So long as practical life anifidealism are divorced, so 
long will the better men among us take refuge fix)m stagnation 
of faith in twelfth or sixteenth century systems, inconsistent as 
these may be with modem thought. The attempt to reduce 
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religion to the rank of a positive science, is as hopeless as the 
old endeavour to make the sciences theological. But if their 
paths are distinct, they ought not to be divergent. It will fare 
ill with societ}', if the world comes to believe that the philosopher 
and the preacher have different Gods. 
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322; quairela with William II., 322, 
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roua, 448-450. 

Assize, Grand, 417, 418. 
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Augustine, St., the Father, 43, 227, 439. 
Augustine, St., the missionary, 78,81. 
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418, 420. 
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mate, 354, 366; murdered, 367; his 
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Boc-land, 186, 187. 

Bread, 460, 461. 
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ariea from, 241, 263, 314. 333. 
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Bruce, Robert de, 337. 
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CadwaUan, 90, 91. 
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136 ; how enforced, 187-189, 143, 143, 
275 ; with what tesnlte, 146, 146, 227- 
229,324. 

Cerdic,66. 

Chancellor, office of, 350. 

Chaiiemagne, relatione with Englaod, 95, 
96, 98, 126, 127 ; chaneter of his go- 
▼emment, 105, 106. 

GhiTalry, beginnings ot, 227 ; Anglo-Nor- 
man, 430-436. 

Christianity, British, chap, t.^ preaehed 
to the Anglo-Saxons, chap. nii. ; its in- 
fluence on public erents, 91, 92, 101, 
102, 156, 157, 226, 227 ; on literature, 
213, 214, 231 ; on society, 227-229, 234. 
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English, 82-87; Anglo-Saxon, chap. 
XX. ; and state, 121, 122, 181, 182, 277- 
279, 327-329, 352-354. 

Clarendon, Constitutions of, 357-359. 

Claudius, 13; puts down Dmidisni, 14. 

Cleanliness, Anglo-Saxon, 207; Anglo- 
Norman, 460. 

Clenry, their social position, 87, 221-223 ; 
their morals, 13o, 145, 227-229, 324, 
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Clifford, Rosamond, 388. 

Coiners, 315. 

ColoniiB, 21, 184. 

Compurgation, 178. 

Constans, 35. 

Constantine the Emperor, 33, 89. 

Constantino the Tynmt, 35. 

Constantins, 32. 

Council Royal, or Curia, 414. 
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dred, 173-175, 188, 189; of the nobles, 
175, 176 ; separation of secular and eccle- 
siastical, 278, 279, 316, 356, 357 ; Anglo- 
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Crusades, 300, 301, 345, 388, 392 ; Richard 
tkBur de Lion, 396, 399 ; their effects on 
chivalry, 430, 431 ; on literature, 446- 
450. 

Cyprus, 398. 

Dane-gelt, 146, 168, 203. 
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with Alfred, 110-115; their civilization, 
140,207; fresh wars, 146, 147; their 
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Domesday Book, 265-272 ; attempt to re- 
vise it, 296. 
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stormed, 248 ; restored, 252. 

Dre«L Anglo-Saxon, 206, 207. 

Druidism, 8, 9 ; put down, 14, 15 ; par- 
tially revived, 46, 49. 



Dronkenneas, 141, 244, 324. 
Duel, 68 ; reasons for, 416, 418 
Dunstan, chap, xiii., 145, 146, 218, 226. 
Durham, revolt of, 264. 
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Edwi, 136, 139. 

Edwin, king, 82-85, 90. 
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reign, 146-151. 
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289, 294, 295. 
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329, 401. 
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liam I., 256. 

Famines, 85, 205. 

Fealty, nature of, 424, 425. 

Feudalism, Anflo- Saxon, 175, 176, 199, 
200; Ani{lo-Norman, 422-429; its in- 
fluences, 327-329, 429, 430. 

Fines, 413, 414. 

Finss, 271, note 2. 

Fits-Artiiur, Asselin, 289. 

Fita-Osbeni, WiUiam, 241, 253, 259, 262. 

Pitz-Osbert, William, 407-409. 

Flambard, Ranulf, 285, 296, 308. 

Flanders, traces of connection with, 127, 
137, 161, 166. 240, 313, 314, 391. 

Fleet, under Altred, 118; under Richard I., 
398. 

Folc-land, 185. 

France, traces of connection with, 126- 
128, 165; hatred of, in England, 313, 
318; connection of, with the oruaades, 
300, 301 ; risinffpowerof, 388. 

Frank-pledge or Frith-guild system, 67, 
174, 177, 190. 280, 412, 415, 416? 

Frisian origin of the Saxons, 65. 

Frith-guild : aee Frank -pledge. 
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Gafol-land, 185. 

Gayelkind, 187, note 1. 

Geoffirey of Anjou, 313, 318, 340. 

Geof&ey of Monmouth, 445-448. 

Geoffrey, earl, 389-391. 

Geo&ey Plantagenet, 400, 401. 

Gemot: see Conits, Witan. 

Gesith, 72. 

Giialdas Cambrends, 438, 444, 451, 452. 

GlanTille, Rannlf de, 394, 397. 

Glaatonbory. 57; abbey of, 133, 134, 372. 

Gloncester, 27, note 3. 

Gloucester, Bobert of, 338, 340-344. 

Godwin, earl, 152, 153 ; hi^ conduct to 
A}fnA ^theling, 159-161 ; under Ed- 
ward the Confessor, 162-167. 

Grwfory the Great, 77, 79, 285. 

Guilds, private, 191, 192, 413. 

Gnitmund, 277. 

Guthrum. 110,114. 

Qytha, wife of Godwin, 152, 252, 260. 

Hadrian, Tisits England, 14 ; wall of, when 
constructed, 33, 34. 

Harald Haidxada, 242. 

Hardicanute, 161, 162. 

Harold Harefoot, 158-161. 

Harold, earl, 167, 168 ; his compact with 
WilUam, 236-238 ; his reign, 238-246 ; 
and character, 247. 

Hastings, the sea-rover, 114, 115. 

Hastings, battle of, 243-246. 

HeniT I., as prince, 286, note 1, 288-290, 
303 ; his reign, chap. xxvi. ; and rela- 
tions with Anselm, 327-330. 

Henry II., as prince, 318, 344-346; as 
king, 346-348; his relations with 
Becket, 348-367 ; and the church, 368, 
369 ; with Ireland, 375-383 ; last years 
of his life, chap. xxxi. ; introduces the 
grand assize, 417. 

Hereford, customs of, 187, 259. 

Hereward, 261. 

Heriots, Danish, 158; Anglo-Norman, 
426, 427. 

Hubert, archbishop, 408. 

Ine, 93. 

Inheritance, Anglo-Saxon laws ofl 186, 

187. 
Interdict, 358. 
Investitures, nature of, 327, 329 ; struggle 

concerning, 329, 330. 
Ireland, 17, 140, 166, 254; civilization 

and conquest of, chap. xzz. 

Jerusalem, offered to Bake Robert, 301 ; 

taken by the Saracens, 392 ; attempt to 

recover it, 899. 
Jews, their condition and massacre, 396, 

397 ; argue with Christians, 297, 437. 
Jurats, Anglo-Saxon, 188; Anglo-Norman. 

316, 415, 418. 
Jury, not introduced by Alfired, 117, 118. 
Justices in Eyre, 347, 415, 418. 



Justiciary, Gnmd, 315, 316, 414. 

Kent, conquered by Hengist, 54, 55 ; 
peopled by Jutes, 64 : title of its kings, 
99, note 3 ; its militia, 123 ; submito to 
WilUam I., 248, 249. 

King, An^lo-Saxon, 71; his coronation, 
194; his rights and limitations, 195- 
199 ; Anglo-Nonnan, position of, towards 
the law, 410, 414. 

Knight, his consecration, 429, 431. 

Knight's tenure, 426. 

Lacy, Hugh de, 382. 

Land, Anglo-Saxon tenures of, 185, 186 ; 
Anglo-Norman, 425, 426. 

Lanfiraino, as viceroy. 262, 263 : as primate, 
274, 279 ; under WilEun II., 293, 295, 
296 

Laws, conflict of, 411, 412, 422; English, 
retained by William I., 258, 280. 

Leanung, Anglo-Saxon, 220 ; under AlMl, 
118, 119Tlnglo-N(»inan, 450, 451. 

Leofric. case of, 176, 177. 

Leqpohl of Austrii, 398 ; impriaons Bi- 
chaid I., 403, 404. 

Libruies, Anslo-Saxon, 219, 220 ; Anglo- 
Norman, 451, 452. 

Literature, Bomano-British, 28; Anglo- 
Saxon, chap. xix. ; Anglo-Norman, 
ohap. XXXV. 

Lincoln, Battle of, 342. 

Lodbroc, Bagnar, Saga of, 107. 

Lonchamp, 368 ; chancellor and juiticiiiy, 
399-402. 

London, burned, 15 ; under the Bomans, 
20, 24, 25; Britons of Kent fly to it, 
55; Alfred reduces it, 115; resists 
Rweyn, 150 ; under Canute, 151, 157 ; 
Godwin enters it, 166 ; William I. re- 
duces it, 249; its importance, 267 ; it 
sides with Stephen, 242, 248; and 
against Lonchamp, 401; troubles in, 
407-409 ; description of, 459, 460. 

Louis VIII., 348 ; supports Becket, 363- 
365 ; and prince Henr^. 386, 387. 

Lucy, Richard de, justiciary, 353, 363, 
418, 419. 

Malcolm Canmore, 255, 257, 298, 299. 

Matilda, queen of William I., 241, 243, 
287, 314. 

Matilda, queen of Henry I., 305, 306, 
310. 330. 

Matilda, the emorees, 313, 318, 335; in- 
vades Englano, 340 ; her government, 
342-344, 411, note 1. 

Mendicity, 458, 459. 

Mercia, as a separate kingdom, 89-96; 
conquered by the Danes, 112; under 
Wessex, 98, 114; incorporated, 124; 
under Eadric Streona, 149, 151, 153. 

Mona, 14, 300. 

Monasticism, revived by Donstan, 1 34- 1 36 ; 
its effect on morality, 227-229; on pub- 
lic wealth, 458, 459. 
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Monicipalities, Boman, 21-24; Anglo- 
Saxon, 184, 185. 

Murder, punishment of, Anglo-Saxon, 
180, 181; Anglo-Norman, .280, 415, 
416. 

Nobles, Anglo-Saxon, 71, 72, 87, 111, 169, 
196, 200; Anglo-Norman, 284, 286, 
298, 309, 333. 

Norfolk, revolt in, 262, 263 ; state of; under 
WUliam I., 269, 270. 

Normandy, 147, 155, 285 ; declining power 
of, 288. 

Normans, character of the, 282, 283 ; small 
number of, who settled inEngUmd, 272, 
314. 

Northumbrian Christianized, 89, 84 : king- 
dom of, 90 ; conquered by the Danes, 
107, 112; by Athelstane, 125; and 
Edred, 130 ; given to Canute, 153 ; re- 
bels against Tostig, 168 ; accepts Harold 
as king, 236 ; war with, and devastation 
by Williatu I., 254-257 ; ravaged by the 
Scots, 336, 337. 

Odo, archbishop, 139, 222. 

Offa's reign ana character, 93-96. 

Olaf, 147, 165. 

Ordeal, 180, 297, 416. 

Orderic, 289, 444. 

Oswin, 85, 92. 

Oxford, 119, 124, 255, 410, 451, 453. 

Peine forte et dure, 415. 

Fenda, 90, 92. 

Peterborough, 108, 252, 261, 452. 

Philip Augustus, 388, 391, 392, 398, 403, 
404, 406, 407. 

Picte, 17, 51, 52, 54, 59, 336. 

Police, Anglo-Saxon, 174-177, 184; Anglo- 
Norman, 280, 315, 415, 416. 

Poor, assisted by guilds, 192 ; by charity, 
229, 416, 458, 459; their condition, 
111, 169, 205, 206, 257,260, 268, 271, 
302, 314. 344, 345, 461. 

Prices, 205, note 3, 459. 

Purveyance, 158, 195, 196, 315. 

Baonl de Gael, 238, 241, 262, 268. 

Baoul the Staller, 164, 167. 

Bedvald, 82. 

BeUefs, 426, 427. 

Beyenne, of Anglo-Saxon kings, 195, 196 ; 
of William I., 269, 270. 

Bichard I., aa earl, 385-392; aa king, 
chap. TTxii. 

Bobert, duke of Normandy, 286, 287, 293; 
war with William II., 294, 295 ; yisiU 
EngUmd, 299; mortgagee Normandy, 
300, 301 ; his relations with Henry, 
306, 308-311 ; dies in prison, 312. 

Bobert de Belesme, 308, 313. 

Bochester, 55, 146, 294,295; iUcaaOe, 354. 

BoUo, 112. 

Bomance literature, 438, 441-450. 



Boman eonqueet of Britain, chap. ii. ; oc- 
cupation, chap. iii. ; law, traces of, in 
municipal organization, 184, 185 ; in laws 
of property, 185, 188,419; in the guild 
system, 191 ; in the rights of royalty, 
195, 198, 413 ; in feudalUm, 199, 200, 
423 ; in marriage, 434 ; its study revived, 
4L1, 412 ; opposition to it, 421, 422. 

Bouen, 306, 387. 

Salisbury, 338. 

Salisbury. Boger of, 307, 338, 339, 463. 

Saxons, when first heard of, 4-6, 50, 58 ; 
their ori^, 65 ; and character, 66, 67. 

Scotland, invaded by Agricola, 16, 17 ; 
and Carausius, 32 ; its relations with 
England, 33, 51, 52. 125, 126, 155; 
under William I., 255, 257, 262 ; under 
William II., 298, 299 ; under Henry I., 
313; under Stephen, 334-337; under 
Henry II., 386, 387. 

Serfs, Anglo-Saxon, 200, 201 ; Anglo- 
Norman, 268, 269 ; their legal status, 
426, 429. 

Session of emergency, 192, 193. 

Sheriff (scir-gcrefii), 173, 177, 179, 315, 
316, 415. 

Slaves, Anglo-Saxon, 73, 201, 202 ; Anglo- 
Norman, 268. 

Southampton, 153. 

Standard, battle of the, 336, 337. 

Stephen, as earl, 318; as king, chap, 
xxviii. 

Stigand, archbishop, 168, 239, 240, 244 ; 
resists William I., 248 ; submits, 250, 
253 ; is deposed, 274, 275. 

Stonehenge, 46. 

Strongbow, 376 ; his character, 377 ; con- 
quers Irobwd, 378, 382, 396. 

Superstition, 232-234 ; not a Norman 
feature, 283, note 1, 353 ; modem, 464. 

Surrey, 27, 270, note 3, 166, 2(59, note 3. 

Sussex, 4, 27, note 3, 65, 166, 270, note 1. 

Sven, 255, 265. 

Sweyn, 147, 150. 

Tanistry, 373. 

Taxation, Anglo-Saxon, 195, 196 ; Angb- 

Norman, 269, note 1. 
Theobald, archbishop, 344, 345; ftyonis 

Becket, 849. 
Thurkill, 150 ; ooneened in a trial, 179. 
Thuntan, abbot, 276. 
Tithings, 172, 184. 
Tolerance, early, 10^ 101, 227 ; mediseyal, 

41W, 444, 404, 400. 

Towen, round, 372. 

Trials, eiiminal, 178-180, 316, 415, 416, 

eivil, 187. 188, 416-422. 
Turketnl, 130, 131, 222. 
Turold, abbot, 261. 

Urien, 58, 448. 

Vineyards, 205. 
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Tortigern, 35, note 3, 51-54. 

Waletj 2, 3, 14 ; how far Latinised. 28; and 
Chrutianised, 40, 41 ; confonnaed with 
England, 50, 60 ; colonized with Flem- 
iDgt, 313, 314. 

Welsh wan, under Offa, 94 : AtheUtane, 
125 ; Edgar, 140 ; Edward the Gonfes- 
Bor, 163, 167 ; under William 11., 299, 
300, 326; Henry I., 313, 314; Henry 
II., 348. 

Weres, 57, 89, note 2, 174, 180, 181. 

Weesex, 56, 57, 60, 65 ; Christianized, 85 ; 
oooiolidated, 92, 93 ; given to Godwin, 
163 ; many slarea in it, 202. 

Weetminater, 460. 

Wight, Isle of. conquered by the Jutes, 
52, 64 : by the Saxona, 92. 

Wiht-gild, 174. 

Wilfrid, 85. 

William I. (the conqueror), his relations 
with Harold, 237, 238; daime the 



crown, 238, 239; invadea-EngUind, 240, 
241, 243, 244 ;! batUe of Hastings, 
245, 246 ; conquest of £d^Ud4, 
chap, zzii..; hia changes in chmrh 
and state, chiq). xxiii. ; last yean aiMi 
death, xxIt. ; meditates the ooaqnest *^ 
Irehmd, 375. 

Willi8mII.rRufiu).u prince, 286, 288; 
as king, chap. xxt. ; endows Battle 

. abbey, 351 ; meditates the conquest of 
Ireland, 375. 

Winchester, 25, 142, 251, 393 ; oouneS at, 
339 ; siege of, 343 ; Henry of, S32, 
339, 340, 342, 345, 347, 354, 450. 

Witan, powers of, 196, 198. 

Woman, early position of, 68, 70 ; m 
Denmark, 105; under dufmlzr, 433; 
435. 

Tork, 20, 26, 27, 68; storm of, 107, 129; 
under William I., 255, 257 ; Nonnans 
settled in, 272. 
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